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—because they were interested 
You remember that we ran the following sales envelope stuffer advertised. Even though you 


appeal just last month. Requests are still may not be one of our agents, we'll be glad to 
coming in for “Every Day of Your Life,” the send you a copy. 


Whos to Blame? 


WHat ANSWER COULD YOU GIVE TO A CLIENT SHOULD HE 


stride in with: 








“Lost sixty thousand dollars in that train wreck—a consign- 
ment of shoes—can’t collect a cent from the road—said it was 
caused by ‘an act of God,’ which lets them out. I now hear that 
I could have been insured—why didn’t you tell me ?”’ 


This after you have done your best to make known the fact that you write 
every side line available. You have made a point of advising each client as to 


what constitutes full coverage on his property. A sign in your office advertises 
everything from Rents to Tourist Baggage. 


But here’s one client you forgot, and your best explanation 
won’t convince him that you are not to blame. 


Forestall such a circumstance by circularizing all your policyholders and 
prospects at regular intervals with a list of all the lines you write. If you are an 
American Eagle agent, ‘‘Every Day of Your Life,”’ our diversified line envelope 


stuffer, is an excellent enclosure. Even though you may not be one of our agents, 
write for a copy. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


HENRY EVANS, 


JAMES A. SWINNERTON, 
Chairman of the Beard 


President 
“AMERICA FORE" 


Cash Capital—One Million Dollars 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Keep Your Face Toward the Sun and the Shadows Will Fall Behind You 








| Giving to Every Customer a Good Service 


The ‘‘SUN Sign’’ in any fire agency connects that agency with the oldest fire in- 
surance organization in the world. 


The “SUN Sign’’ in itself establishes in the minds of all insurance men, as well as 
in the minds of thousands of laymen, thoughts of the reliability and the distinc- 
tion of the SUN OF LONDON. For, an institution that GROWS OLD in the 
service of thousands of satisfied clients GROWS STRONGER with age, and es- 
tablishes a confidence that must be evolved through years of constant application 
to the task of giving to every customer a good service under all circumstances. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 





of London 
Established 1710—The Oldest Fire Insurance Company in the World 





Firmly planted, and growing lustily in the underwriting light of THE SUN is 


The Patriotic Assurance Co., Lea. 


Dublin, Ireland 


| FOUNDED 1824 


| United with the parent company in one great organization; one in ideals, solvency, 
| methods and purposes and dispensing that ss service that has made THE SU. 
the leader in good agencies wherever sound insurance is sold. 





UNITED STATES BRANCH WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
5A Pine Street, NEW YORK 76 West Monree St, CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
PRESTON T. KELSEY, U. S. Manager JOHN F. STAFFORD, Mgr. C. A. HENRY, General Agent 
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202 Greenwich Street 


A Century of Progress 


for the 


North River Insurance Company 


of New York 





Office 110 William Street, New York City 
One Hundredth Anniversary Statement 
JANUARY 1, 1922 
Assets Liabilities 
' U. S. Gov't Bonds *$1,961,00000 — Unearned Premiums $4,553,783.65 
Fire Other Bonds and Stocks *5,851,772.00 Lessep te Preee of 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage 242,126.80 Adjustment - 1,160,681.00 
vn on ae ots 957,396.22 All Other Liabilities - - - 175,041.25 
remiums in Course 0 , 
Tornado Collection - 809,147.73 Capital 2“ $2,000,000.00 
Bills Receivable - - 26,020.93 Net Surplus'- 2,014,796.68 
Interest Accrued - 33,440.90 Surplus to Policyholders -  4,014,796.68 
Automobile Reinsurance Due - - _ 23,398.00 oh 2 cautions 
$9,904,302.58 
*New York Insurance Department Valuation of Securities Used. $9,904,302.58 
Hail AUGUSTUS S. HUTCHINS 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 
Officers 
JOHN A. FORSTER, President 
Marine J. LESTER PARSONS, Ist Vice President JAMES H. ACKERMAN, 3rd Vice President 


RUDOLPH O. HAUBOLD, 2d Vice President 


Western Dept., Freeport, Ill. 
F. M. GUND, Mgr. 


DAVID G. WAKEMAN, Secretary 





110 William Street 


Sprinkler Leakage 


Riot and 
Civil Commotion 


Inland and 
Ocean Marine 


Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco, Calif. 


Texas Dept., McKinney, Texas 


HINE BROS., Mgrs. 


AGENTS WANTED 


H. JUNKER, Mer. 
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In Name Only © = 








Another product of Captain Holdredge’s brain mad 

Tho: 

ies a 

- ss on 

The same William Holdredge, the visionary sea Upon this plan the Home Mutual was founded te 

captain, who devised the fire department chari- in 1864; but Holdredge’s rebate idea was never om 

table plan upon which the Fireman's Fund began applied. The company was known, however, The 

its career, also promoted the Home Mutual— as the Home Mutual until 1900. rte 

' ' 7 . . . a Ww 

upon a similarly unique plan. Then, with a growing disfavor toward mutuals Prov 

. . . . . ‘ ni 

He proposed to give policy holders at the expira- and a realization on the part of the company’s =e 
. . . . . . a 

tion of each policy a dividend of ten per cent of officers that the title was a misnomer, as the ort 

epa 

the premium, which, however, was to bededucted company never had done a mutual business, that 

° . e ¢ 

from the premium to be paid on renewal of the _ the corporate name was changed to the Home © 1 

. . . e . aS e 

policy: in other words, a ten per cent rebate on Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Cali- er 0 
all renewals. fornia. : 

: : divi 
ATLANTIC MARINE DEPARTMENT HEAD OFFICE WESTERN DEPARTMENT ~ 

72 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 76 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO poli 
401 CALIFORNIA STREET they 

EASTERN DEPARTMENT SAN FRANCISCO SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT perv 

HURT BUILDING, ATLANTA oy 


‘70 KILBY STREET, BOSTON 
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DEPARTMENT DEMANDS 
BURDENING COMPANIES 


Frequent Requests of Commission- 
ers Strain Offices at Many 
Points 


MOST INOPPORTUNE TIME 


Attempts to Reduce Overhead Expense 
Are Checked by These Calls for 
Immediate Action 


Fire companies are making complaint 
against the demands made upon them at 
this time by various insurance depart- 
ments. Insurance commissioners in a 
number of states are calling for facts, 
figures and data of all kinds. Com- 
panies are being requested to furnish 
information relative to every phase of 
their business. Usually an insurance 
commissioner will ask for some par- 
ticular information and accompany his 
request with a demand that the statis- 
tics required be furnished by a speci- 
fied date. In order to comply with a 
request of this kind companies had to 
take employes away from their regu- 
lar work and put them on the task of 
procuring the data requested. 

Burden to Companies 


These requests and demands for in- 
formation are particularly onerous at 
this time when company officials are 
making every effort to bring down 
overhead expenses. With a _ reduced 
premium income most companies are 
still under the burden of a heavy oper- 
ating expense. Every effort is. being 
made to cut down all along the line. 
Those in active charge of the compan- 
ies are studying the operations of every 
department in order to effect as many 
savings as possible. Yet while the fire 
msurance business is going through 
this readjusting period a number of in- 
surance commissioners are making mat- 
ters very difficult for the companies. 
They are calling for information that 
is very difficult to procure. Most com- 
panies do not keep their books in such 
4a way as to enable them to quickly 
Provide the figures and facts asked for. 
In most instances an insurance com- 
missioner’s request becomes a special 
matter which must be handled by two 
or three office employes. One western 
department official said the other day 
that it would take the time of two of 
the company’s clerks six weeks in order 
to provide the information recently 
asked for by the insurance commission- 
er of Missouri. 


Hammering On All Sides 


In more ways than one insurance 
department officials are becoming more 
exacting, They are demanding that 
Companies issue particular forms of 
Policies, that they reduce rates, that 
they come more closely under the su- 
Pervision of the state insurance de- 
Partment and that they do this, that 
and the other thing. The insurance 


WILL DECIDE ON DATE 





CHANGES IN PLANS APPROVED 





Automobile Revisions in Western to 
Become Effective Not Later 
Than Sept. 1 


It is now expected that the restricted 
(“Cleveland”) forms will become oper- 
ative in practically all of the principal 
cities in Western Conference territory 
not later than Sept. 1, and that on the 
same date agents will be permitted to 
cut the present country automobile 
rates 25 percent where the assured does 
not ask for coverage of extra equip- 
ment. These two changes, decided up- 
on at the last meeting of the Western 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference, 
are meeting with the approval of auto- 
mobile insurance men generally. The 
date was not named at the time the 
changes were favorably voted upon for 
the reason that the time of change de- 
pends upon the progress in printing up 
rates, rules and forms. The Uniform 
Printing & Supply Company in Chi- 
cago is handling the work and 
expects to have it ready by Aug. 
15° at the latest, at which time an an- 
nouncement of an effective date, prob- 
ably Sept. 1 and certainly not later than 
Sept. 15, will be announced. A change 
in automobile underwriting methods 
for the middle west was to have gone 
into effect on July 15, but a revision 
was agreed upon later and all of the 
forms already printed up had to be 
junked. 


Minneapolis Agents Object 


While it is apparent that there is not 
going to be much objection to the use 
of the restricted form in the large con- 
ference cities, the agents at one or two 
points will probably register some com- 
plaint. This week a delegation of Min- 
neapolis agents visited Chicago, and 
conferred with a number of managers 
asking that the restricted form be not 
used in Minneapolis. They declared 
the automobile loss ratio in Minneapo- 
lis has been low, that conditions have 
improved steadily, and that the form 
of policy proposed is too drastic for 
their city. They called attention to the 
fact that Minneapolis agents are up 
against the competition of the Minne- 
apolis Lloyds, operated by the Charles 
W. Sexton office. Minneapolis Lloyds 
writes a large volume of choice busi- 
ness in Minneapolis, and the Minneapo- 
lis delegation of agents declared that 
if the stock companies insist upon re- 
stricting their coverage it will only send 
a larger proportion of Minneapolis au- 
tomobile business to the Minneapolis 
Lloyds. 


Still Cutting Collision Rates 


In Chicago most of the larger agen- 
cies are still allowing a 30 percent re- 
duction in $50 and $100 deductible col- 
lision rates, although a 15 percent cut 
has been officially approved. It was 
at first thought that the fire companies 
would shut down on the writing of col- 
lfsion business at 30 percent reduction, 
and insist upon the figure that has been 
officially sanctioned. Apparently, how- 
ever, there is no intention upon the part 
of most of the companies to refuse to 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 


COMPANIES TO MERGE 


UNITED STATES TO GET TWO 


Colonial Assurance and the Guaranty 
Fire Will Consolidate With the 
Older and Stronger Company 


NEW YORK, Aug. 1—A deal has 
been made whereby three fire compan- 
ies are merged, the United States Fire 
taking over the Colontal Assurance 
and the Guaranty Fire. The plan pro- 
vides for the consolidation of the Colo- 
nial and Guaranty which are under the 
management of Edward E. Hall & Co. 
and then a subsequent merger with the 
United States Fire. After the legal 
requirements have been complied with 
and the merger completed the United 
States Fire will have a capital of $2,- 
000,000; surplus of about $4,000,000 and 
assets in excess of $15,000,000. Crum 
& Forster will continue the manage- 
ment of the United States Fire. 
Arrangement for Agencies 

Arrangements have also been com- 
pleted whereby the present agencies of 
the Colonial and Guaranty will be 
transferred to the following companies: 
Assurance Company of America, Brit- 
ish General, Century of Scotland, Dixie 
Fire, Independent of Philadelphia, and 
American Lloyds. 

The Colonial and Guaranty have en- 
joyed a good reputation and have been 
operated successfully. The Colonial 
was organized in 1896 and on Dec. 31 
showed assets $958,540, reinsurance re- 
serve $310,428, capital $200,000, net sur- 
plus $327,103. Its premiums last year 


were $523,556. The Guaranty Fire was 
organized in 1919 with a capital of 
$200,000. It was increased in 1921 to 
$337,500. On Dec. 31 it had assets 
$1,005,079, reinsurance reserve $245,559, 


net surplus $315,422. 

The United States Fire is one of the 
old companies in the country that has 
been particularly: successful under the 
aggressive management of Crum & 
Forster. 








casualty companies are not taking the 
business at anything but a cut of 15 
percent, and consequently have written 
practically no collision business since 
the change. At the present time the 
indications are that agents in Chicago 
will continue to grant the 30 percent 
decrease. 








CONSIDERABLE RIOT INSURANCE 

The companies are writing quite a bit 
of strike insurance at the present time 
in view of the disturbed conditions in 
the mining and railroad world. Where 
agents have gone after the business 
strongly, especially in railroad and min- 
ing centers, they have met no difficulty 
in landing some choice lines. This 
week $50,000,000 riot and civil commo- 
tion insurance was placed for the Chi- 
cago Surface Lines in view of the street 
car strike in that city. It was placed 
the day before the strike was called so 
the rate was not increased. Chicago 
agents have not been particularly active 
in pushing this business. . Companies 
say that a few agencies have been very 
active in some of the large cities and 
have shown a handsome increase in 





write business. at 30 percent off. The 





ACQUISITION COST IS 
A VEXING PROBLEM 


How the Question is Viewed From 
the New York City 
Standpoint 


BROKERS A BIG FACTOR 


Expenses in Procuring and Handling 
Business Gone Upward Several 
Points in Recent Years 


NEW YORK, Aug. 1.—Acquisition 
cost is the bugaboo of the business at 
the present time. To try and regulate 
it is a job which neither companies or 
insurance departments feel inclined to 
undertake and yet on both sides there 
is a feeling that it must be done. The 
doctrine that commission expense is an 
important factor in the making of rates 
has been subscribed to by Superinten- 
dent Francis R. Stoddard of New York 
and several other commissioners are in 
the same humor. 

With the growth of state legislation 
of rates, it is bound to bob up every 
time serenely and then there is a sneak- 
ing suspicion that some companies 
which have seen their expense ratios 
jumping up in the past two years, 
would really welcome some state inter- 
ference along these lines, provided the 
problem could be solved in the right 
way. 

At the present time both the Eastern 
Union and the Western Union have 
committees appointed on the subject of 
acquisition cost and they will probably 
confer early in the fall, if anything 
tangible can be worked out by that 
time. 

Commission Subject Delicate 


In New York City and Brooklyn— 
the territory of the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange—the subject of com- 
missions is a very tender one. There 
is a large and well organized body of 
insurance brokers, probably 7 7,500 in the 
Greater City alone, and like Chicago 
there is sure to be opposition if the 
companies do anything regarded as too 
drastic by the man who turns in the 
business. All these factors involved 
have to be taken into account in con- 
sidering the matter, so that nobody's 
toes are stepped on. 


Many Changes in Agencies 


There have been more agency changes 
so far in Manhattan and Brooklyn ter- 
ritory during the past six months than 
for any similar length of time in the 
past 10 years. Various reasons have 
been advanced for the activity of the 
companies in trying to change their 
luck but the fact remains that many 
agencies which since the war have been 
turning in a good volume of business, 
have fallen down hard in the past few 
months. Business has been poor, ev- 
erybody admits it. If you listen to the 
agents they say that the companies 
found them good enough when business 





their business this summer. 


was coming strong, but now it has 
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fallen “2 they are poor sports and 
don’t stand back of them. The com- 
panies say that mere volume does not 
count with them so much as quality 
and they are sure they are going to pro- 
cure better quality by the change. 
The fact remains, however, that there 
are a number of agencies both in New 
York and Brooklyn that have gone out 
of business in the past few months— 
too much agency expense and too little 
margin they say. Other agencies have 
merged, while in other cases the com- 
panies had to step in for their own pro- 
tection, reorganize the agency and 
sometimes even refinance it. 


Expense is Much Higher 


Agents complain that they have to 
pay double the rentals for office space 
since before the war, while wages of 
employes and salaries are higher than 
they were in 1914. Office expense and 
supplies of all kinds are still up, includ- 
ing printing and an agency office has 
to do more detail work than ever be- 
fore. This is particularly true of some 
companies which are continually piling 
on some additional records or returns 
which the agent must make and that 
takes extra clerical help—more expense 
and no more commissions. 

How about the contingent commis- 
sion which agents are supposed to 
have? This is a delusion and a snare, 
they claim in most cases, for even where 
loss ratios have been exceptionally low, 
it is found that the 5 percent contin- 
gent scales down to between 2 percent 
and 3 percent after deducting various 
home office charges. While the con- 
tingent was held out as an inducement 
it hardly keeps the agent in cigarettes. 

In a big city like New York, the bulk 
of the agent’s business must come from 
the brokers, easily 90% of it, so the 
agent has to run his office on 10%, plus 
what little he makes out of his contin- 
gent. This situation does not prevail. 
they say, in the smaller cities where 90% 
of the business is direct business and the 
broker is a negligible factor. In the 
smaller cities of the west this same sit- 
uation prevails. If, however, a New 
York agent once gets the reputation of 
trying for direct lines, the brokers 
promptly shun his office and go else- 
where. 

Under such conditions it is hardly sur- 
prising that agents are apt to welcome 
a non-union company when they can get 
one to pay a little extra compensation 
and if rumor is to be believed, some of 
the Eastern Union companies are willing 
occasionally to give a good agent a little 
extra allowance. 

It has got to such a point, however, in 
New York and Brooklyn, that nobody 
would advise his worst friend to go into 
the agency business under present condi- 
tions. 


Compensation for Agents 


A well known agency with $800,000 
premium volume in Brooklyn found that 
on 1920 business it had made clear, 
slightly over 1% per cent profit on its 
agency and this would have been cut 
down if the members of the firm who de- 
voted part of their time to other busi- 
ness, had charged anything for their 
services. The agent who can clear 5% 
on his business is a wonder and $5,000 
for himself is not a whote lot for hand- 
ling $100,000 of premiums annually. 

The broker’s standpoint must also be 
considered. If acquisition cost is to be 
cut down, why the only plan would seem 
to be to cut out the broker. Anybody 
conversant with large city conditions 
would not be willing to do this on a bet, 
for with the brokerage business taken 
away the average agency’s volume is 
sure to fall off and few companies would 
be able to develop their side line busi- 
ness which has been profitable quite gen- 
erally, and has been built up materially 
since the war through .the brokers’ ef- 
torts. 

Most forms of insurance these days are 
sold, not bought, the possible exception 
deing fire insurance. Even in the case 
of fire insurance a material proportion 
of under-insurance develops, particularly 
where the broker has failed to induce 
the owner to carry more than enough 
insurance to protect the mortgagee. 


Automobile Insurance 


Then in the case of automobile insur- 
ance. This is not velvet for an agency 
hy any means. For fire and theft an 
agent nets 5% and does the underwrit- 
ing for the company and all the figur- 
ing on the rates. The broker gets 20%. 
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BARS UNDERWRITING AGENCIES 


Travis Will Not Admit These Company 
Organizations Into Kansas 
in Future 


TOPEKA, KANS., Aug. 1.—Under- 
writing agencies are not to be admitted 
into Kansas hereafter, according to an 
announcement by Frank L,. Travis, su- 
perintendent of insurance. There are 
several of the underwriting agencies al- 
ready in the state and these may not 
be disturbed. It appears that several ot 
the big fire companies have organized 
underwriting agencies jointly or by 
groups. This, in effect, simply gives the 
group of companies another company 
for which the companies guarantee all 
losses and split the profits. 

“These underwriting agencies are 
uothing but new insurance companies 
without additional capital or assets,” 
emid)Col.. Travis: “It is a plan by 
which two or more insurance compa- 
nies are able to get a larger slice of the 
business. They really make three com- 
panies out of two. In Kansas it takes 
$100,000 to organize a fire insurance 
company but these underwriting agen- 
cies are organized without capital and 
have no assets except the backing of 
the companies doing the organizing. 
The underwriting agencies simply in- 
crease the amount of business for the 
organizing companies and it ought not 
be permitted.” 


If an agent writes $100,000 in premiums, 
he has $5,000 to use to pay rent and 
clerk hire as well as office expenses and 
pay for his own services. Not very good 
business perhaps, but the conference 
rules oblige an automobile agent to do 
all this detail work. 

Is it possible to remedy the situation 
by branch offices, will be asked. Not in 
New York. The branch office plan was 
tried about 7 years ago and there wers 
so many complaints of excess commis- 
sions being paid to brokers that it dis- 
credited the plan and companies now 
rather hesitate in making such appoint- 
ments, as they are not looking for 
trouble. 

In up-state New York, conditions are 
quite different for there are few brokers 
in the cities, with the possible exception 
of Buffalo and a few in Albany, so the 
amount of direct business written is 
large, agents getting as a rule 15% and 
brokers 10% but in 95% of the cases the 
agent is broker and agent as well, so 
collects the entire commission. 


Brokers’ Service Departments 


Another feature of the situation locally 
is the growth of the brokers’ service de- 
partment plan, practically every import- 
ant company having some such connection 
in New York at the present time. The 
broker gets his 10 percent and the bind- 
ing agent his 5 percent and the latter 
usually has some contingent arrange- 
ment and occasionally a straight salary 
to handle several companies. It is a mat- 
ter of arrangement, but the company 
usually has to pay more than 15 percent 
tor acquiring the business. That is the 
main point. 

In Suburban Exchange territory, tak- 
ing in Long Island, maximum commis- 
sions are usually 25 percent, the 15 per- 
cent brokerage being paid, as a rule, in 
the city limits, while outside 10 percent 
is usual. In a large proportion of subur- 
ban territory, however, the local agent 
is also the broker, so he gets practically 
all the commission. 

Neither the companies or commission- 
ers will find the acquisition matter an 
easy one to handle for fire insurance as 
it was for compensation business. When 
the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization begins to actually function 
and takes under its wing the four rating 
associations now existing in New York 
state, making them branch offices, a re- 
organization of commissions in the differ- 
ent rating bureaus is bound to come. 


The semi-annual statement of the 
Sprinklered Risk Underwriters of Chi- 
eago shows assets $320,841: reinsurance 
reserve, $118,633; surplus, $197,264. The 
total income the first six months was 
$119,761 and total disbursements $184,333. 








TO RECONSIDER ‘CASE 
ANOTHER HEARING GRANTED 


Michigan Insurance Department Sets 
Sept. 1 as the Date for Further 
Parley on Rate Controversy 


LANSING, MICH., July 31—The 
Michigan insurance department and the 
Michigan Inspection Bureau have 
locked horns over the promulgation of 
a tate by the insurance department cov- 
ering the properties of the American 
Lady Corset Company, 1060 West Fort 
street and 6462 Van Dyke avenue, De- 
troit, and 109-115 Washington street, 
Jackson. The subject has been before 
the Michigan Inspection Bureau for 
some time. It refused to publish a 
blanket rate based upon the statement 
of values furnished by the assured. The 
rating division of the state insurance de- 
partment calculated a rate of 11.7 cents 
cn the basis of settlement of values fur- 
nished by the assured and in accordance 
with specific rates furnished by the 
Michigan Inspection Bureau, together 
with the rules filed with the department. 


Will Have Another Hearing 


A hearing was held July 20 before 
Commissioner Hands. Following the 
authorization of this rate, R. D. Hobbs, 
of Chicago, assistant manager of the 
Western Actuarial Bureau, and Attor- 
ney E. H. Hicks of Chicago, called on 
Commissioner Hands and_ requested 
that they be given an opportunity to be 
keard in the matter. As a result it has 
been decided to have a further hearing 
Sept. 1. The Western Actuarial Bureau 
contends that the statement of values 
furnished by the assured is incorrect. 
Evidence developed during the hearing 
showed that the appraisal of the various 
properties was made by the John Finn 
& Son, coniractors in Detroit. The 11.7 
cents rate, authorized by the insurance 
department is now the legal rate for 
the business. If, however, it can be 
shown at the hearing that the values 
furnished are incorrect or that the rate 
is for any reason inequitable, the com- 
missioner of insurance will no doubt 
take further action through his rating 
division. It is expected that hearings 
will be ordered on several other ratings 
in the near future. Commissioner Hands 
states that he wants to get these dis- 
putes out of the way. On account of 
the suspension of the Michigan Inspec- 
tion Bureau, all matters regarding rates 
will be taken up with the Western 
Actuarial Bureau, the Michigan advisory 
committee and Attorney E. H. Hicks, 
who are representing the companies in 
the rate controversy. 

It is understood that the Michigan 
attorney general will agree to recon- 
sider the points made on his recent 
ruling to the effect that the manager 
and raters of the Michigan Inspection 
Bureau must be licensed. The Michigan 
insurance department on the strength of 
this ruling notified the Michigan Bureau 
that it must suspend all its activities. 
Companies contend that no licenses are 
required for the raters. The Michigan 
attorney general held that all insurance 
people, except attorneys, must be li- 
ecensed by the state insurance depart- 
ment. Inasmuch as the question is a 
debatable one, the attorney general will 
go over his opinion again. 


Hartford Insurance Stocks 


HARTFORD, CONN., Aug. 2—There is 
much interest in the market prices of all 
Hartford insurance stocks just now. 
Hartford Fire shares are in strong de- 
mand, although there is very little stock 
available. Recent sales have ranged be- 
tween 350 and 360. Phoenix of Hartford 
stock has been selling at about 490 and 
National of Hartford 465. The Aetna 
Fire stock sold at 340 at the last sale. 
Hartford Steam boiler is also quoted at 
340 and Aetna Casualty is quoted at 315. 
Firs. Reinsurance is somewhat lower at 
175 bid and 180 asked. Aetna Life and 
Travelers stock has recently been sold 
at from 640 to 660, and Connecticut Gen- 
eral shares are quoted at 475. 
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SEE STRIKE AS LOSS MAKER 


Agents Are Soliciting This Class on 
Strength of Impending Railroad 


Difficulties 


The growing seriousness of the rail- 
road labor difficulties is being followed 
closely by many agents as a lead for the 
sale of large volumes of tourist floater 
polcies. This newer and comparatively 
unknown policy form is now being 
pushed in many quarters and a satis. 
factory volume of business is being 
turned in as a result of these conditions, 
for, although no trouble has been ex. 
perienced thus far and there have been 
no baggage losses as the result of the 
strike, the prolongation of the strike 
is expected to have a marked effect on 
such losses. It is also a matter for the 
development of the agents themselves, 
as the class of insurance is unknown to 
most of the insuring public and thus 
the demand, is not automatically cre. 
ated. The agents must get out an¢é 
build the business, but under presen; 
circumstances and with the attractive- 
ness: of the cover offered, there should 
be little difficulty encountered in selling 
it. 

Difficulties Only Beginning 

Underwriters have not seen any losses 
reported thus far that could be traced 
to the strike. The shop men and only 
a few additional groups of workers have 
been out and they have not been ab- 
sent long enough as yet to have any 
direct effect on the transportation situ- 
ation. However, it is believed that any 
further continuation of the strike, and 
this appears to be the only possible 
trend of affairs, may see some change 
in conditions. The railroad equipment 
and right of w ay is getting into a con- 
dition worse than the most unfavorable 
war-time situation and delays and acci- 
dents are now beginning to grow. Some 
lines have not washed out a boiler since 
the strike went into effect and the only 
consequence is delay and in the enda 
breakdown. Delays mean missed con- 
nections and misplaced baggage and 
open the way to pilferage and thefts. 
The derailments and wrecks themselves, 
which are to be expected as the condi- 
tions become worse, will mean numer- 
our large baggage losses. The roads 
have very successfully met the situa- 
tion thus far, but the future is uncer- 
tain. 

Fourist Floater Only Protection 


It is true that as the conditions be- 
come more serious the travel will show 
a decrease, but it is probable that as 
long as trains are moved they will be 
operated to capacity by necessary travel. 
As the combined breakdown of equip- 
ment and shortage of coal necessitates 
operating schedules that will also have 
its effect on congesting freight and bag- 
gage and further entangle the property 
of the traveler. The tourist floater 1s 
the property owner’s means of protec- 
tion ‘in such cases and this is being 
brought forcibly to the travelers by 
many agents with the resultant growth 
in the class. It is only the past week 
or two that this has been true and it 
is only now beginning. As the strike 
becomes older, the class of insurance 
will become more popular and more 
readily salable. It is not being written 
with any great show of enthusiasm by 
many companies, as its wide-open col- 
tract offers many pitfalls, but the in- 
creased volume should average the 
business. 


St. Paul’s Field Rally 

The semi-annual round up of the field 
men of the St. Paul Fire & Marine is 
being held at the home office this week. 
About 44 state and special agents are in 
attendance. The annual picnic given for 
the home office employes was held on 
Wednesday and the business sessions 
which commence Tuesday will continue 
through Friday. 
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QUALIFI } 


CATION LAW 
IS BADLY NEEDED 





State Official Says that a Measure 
with Stiff Penalties is 
Desired 





PRESENT SYSTEM IS WEAK 


Commissioner Young ot Nebraska Is 
Strong Advocate of Raising 
Agency Standard 
LINCOLN, NEB.. 
Young of 


Ge. t. —. Come 


missioner Nebraska is a 
strong advocate of a law defining the 
qualifications of insurance agents and 
making the stiff that it 
will drive from out of the ranks every 
incompetent and crooked salesman. Mr. 


penalties so 


Young believes that a law such as the 
National Insurance 
Agents is pushing will absolutely weed 


Association of 


out the ignorant, incompetent and dis- 
honest. Every agent who takes a 
proper pride in his business or profes- 
sion should get back of a measure of 
this character, and it should also have 
the support of all of the insurance 
companies. 

The license system has broken down, 
so far as safeguarding the public and 
the insurance business, as Mr. Young 
views it. He must issue a license to 
every applicant who is able to comply 
with the requirements of the Nebraska 
law, and cannot require of applicants 
that they measure up to what experi- 
ence and knowledge suggest as desira- 
ble in agents. 


Should Show Qualification 


“I believe,” said Mr. Young in a recent 
interview with The National Underwriter. 
“that before a license should issue to an 
applicant he should be required to qual- 
ify in some such manner as the law now 
requires of doctors, lawyers and other 
professions dealing directly with the 
people. By that I mean that before a man 
is given permission to sell insurance he 
should know insurance, what is con- 


tained in his contracts, what the respon- 
sibility of his company is in connection 
with what he is offering for sale and an 
accurate knowledge of the benefits to be 
derived by the insured. 

“Most insurance contracts are tech- 
nically worded and besides being long 
and rather involved are very uninterest- 
ing reading to the man to whom they are 
offered or issued. The average buyer of 
a policy does not know accurately the 
Provisions of it, but he does know and 
he does remember what the agent told 
him. Two-thirds of the troubles that I 
have, two-thirds of the hearings held by 
this department, arise out of promises 
made by agents which were not set out 
in the contract. Such a condition is not 
go00d for the company involved nor for 
the business as a whole. The agent may 
know or he may not know whether he 
is justified in making the promises, but 
when his only interest is in the com- 


mission he will get we may expect such 
Conditions as 


exist in the business 
today, 
aaeee people of Nebraska pay out 


000,000 a year in insurance premiums, 
Certainly they are entitled to better pro- 
tection than they now get from a per- 
centage of the agents. The insurance 
business has become one of the greatest 
In the country. Its continued success de- 
mands integrity of contract and the 
elimination of conditions that turn the 
whole field upside down. 

The damage done by an ignorant and 
crooked insurance agent is beyond cal- 


culation, He leaves behind him a lot of 
men with a fixed idea that all insurance 
men are 


Cn e of the same type as the man 
be tricked him into buying a policy 
at was not as represented, and makes 
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STRIFE HAS BEEN LONG 





MAY FORCE ISSUE TO COURTS 
Controversy Over the Bock of Rules Is 
Still Raging in Wisconsin and 
Is Bitter 


It was thought some weeks ago 
that the Wisconsin insurance depart- 
nent would approve a book of rules so 


that it could be promulgated and be- 
come official. This negotiation has 


been going on for a long time. The 
companies claim that they can make 
no further concession without impair- 
ing the rules that are in vogue through- 
out Western Un‘on territory. They 
do not feel they should make an ex- 
ception of Wisconsin and discriminate 
against other states. The department 
insists, “however, that the companies 
must vield. It now looks as if the mat- 
ter might reach the court. 


agents to do business with them. I know. 
I wrote insurance when I was going 
through college and I have a Vivid recol- 
lection of a farmer who chased me off 
his place with a shotgun, which he 
grabbed the minute I disclosed that I 
Was an insurance agent. I found out 
later that he had been bilked by one 
of these frauds that creep into the busi- 
ness, 

“Year by year the standards of the 
gency department are being raised. 
Fewer men are drifting into the busi- 
ness because they were not able to make 


now getting a considerable number of 
young men who go into the business 
when they step out of college and who 
intend to make it their means of liveli- 
hood. The colleges are teaching insur- 
ance, there are plenty of books from 
which agents can get important informa- 
tion and other sources available for ob- 
taining a real knowledge of the business. 
The law and the medical professions 
require also moral standards that insur- 
ance might well adopt also.” 





To Vote on Capital Increase 


On Aug. 22 there will be a meeting of 
the stockholders of the Standard Ameri- 
ean Fire of Chicago at which time the 
proposal to increase the company’s capi- 
tal stock will be voted upon. At present 
it is capitalized for $100,000. It is now 
licensed in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
Vania, and will shortly commence to 
establish an agency plant in these states. 
The management of the company feels 
that in order to operate properly and to 
the satisfaction of agents it will be nec- 
essary to have a larger capital. 


a success of anything else, and we are} 


|USE OF “INSUROR” IS URGED 


| St. Paul Insurance Exchange in Bulle- 
tin to Members Shows Advantage 
of New Term 


ST. PAUL, MINN., Aug. 1—In a bul- 
letin sent to members, the Insurance 
Exchange of St. Paul urges them to use 
prominently the copyrighted word “in- 
suror” as significant of a particular 
qualification for members of the Ex- 
change as well as members of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
The St. Paul Exchange voted unani- 
mously to adopt the word. Its ‘bulletin 
has the following to say of the term: 

The word “insuror” carries with it an 
ethicel responsibility of a professional 
character; the aim of the present-day 
local insurance agent imbued with the 
| ideal of service above profit; satisfied 
with the profit that will ultimately fol- 
low a conscientious co-operation with 
his fellow man: a conscientious rep- 
resentation of the insurance companies 
he represents, and a conscientious serv- 
ice to the publie with whom he deals. 
He aims to deal with insurance from a 
moral standpoint, and is entitled to use 
the word “insuror” as Significant of that 
particular: qualification. 

No one thing will add so much to the 
standing and importance of a member of 





| the exchange than to inculcate this stan- 


dard in the minds of the insuring pubdic. 
The day has passed when the local in- 
surance agent is looked upon as a mere 
commission gatherer; while this may 
be a necessary characteristic, and not to 
be ignored as a prime factor of a ineans 
to an end, there is nevertheless a higier 
ambition; to be ethical in all business 
transactions and thereby gain the repu- 
tation and respect of being an “insuror” 
in all that the term implies. 





Agricultural’s Field Conference 


Field men of the Agricultural met at 
the home office in Watertown last week 
for the first annual conference of state 
and special agents. In the absence from 
the city of President William H. Ste- 
vens, Secretary Percy H. Willmott was 
in charge of the session. Field men 
from all parts of the country attended. 
Three days were given to a discussion 
of field problems. One entire day was 
devoted to sight seeing and an outing 
on the St. Lawrence river and through 
the Thousand Islands. A shore dinner 





was served at Grindstone Islands. 














CONDENSED NEWS OF THE WEEK 











The Michigan attorney general 
undoubtedly allow the companies a hear- 
ing on his ruling to the effect that the 
manager and raters of the Michigan In- 
spection Bureau must be licensed. 

* kK * 
The Iowa local agents held their con- 
vention at Mason City this week. 

ae a 
Arrangements are being made to merge 
the Colonial Assurance of New York and 
the Guaranty Fire of New York with the 
United States Fire. 

* * x* 

Ohio field men held meetings of their 
various organizations at Cedar Point 
last week. 

* * Ok 
Fred S. James & Company is celebrat- 
ing its 50th anniversary this year. 

* Kk OK 
A sharp contest is engendered be- 
tween the Lexington, Ky., Board and 
outside agents over the attitude of the 
Board in frowning down on non-resident 
agents handling Lexington business. 

*K Kk * 
Easterners are giving considerable at- 
tention to the matter of acquisition cost. 

* * * 
Much apprehension felt over the re- 
cent organization of Western Conference 
of Commissioners at Denver. 
Permanent committee to handle Illi- 
nois tax litigation for the casualty com- 





it difficult, if not impossible, for honest 


mittees, headed by F. J. Canty, is ap- 





will ) pointed by the International Association 


of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 
e =: 

As a result of the railroad strike 
throughout the country there is a large 
volume of both strike, riot and civil com- 
motion and marine insurance being writ- 
ten. 

* * x 

Superintendent of Insurance Travis of 
Kansas states that no more underwrit- 
ing agencies will be admitted into that 
State. 

* ok 


Street car strike in Chicago and other 
cities creates unfavorable situation re- 
garding the losing of protection by those 
operating pleasure cars for hire. 

* kK * 

Companies are feeling strain of the 
many demands made by various insur- 
ance departments. 


*k * * 

S. E. Bickford has been appointed as- 
Sistant and general agent of the eastern 
and southern Cepartment of the Norwich 
Union. 

* * 

Largest burglary policy on record is 
placed on vaults of Pennsylvania state 
treasurer’s office for $26,000,000. 

* 4 * 

Commissioner Wells of Minnesota 

opens attack on excess commissions, 
* * 

Restricted forms for automobile poli- 
cies expected to become operative in 
western territory on or before Sept. 1. 


"WANTS THE NEW TITLE | OHIO FIELD MEN AT 





THEIR ANNUAL OUTING 


Various Organizations Discussed 


Important Subjects at the 


Cedar Point Meeting 
RICKARDS GAVE ADDRESS 


R. E. Tidrick of Springfield, Was 
Elected President of the Ohio Fire 
Prevention Association 


The mid-summer outing of the Fire 
Underwriters Field Club of Ohio and 
the Ohio Fire Under- 
writers held at the Breakers Hotel at 
Cedar Point last week served to 
strengthen the bond of friendship and 
fellowship between the Ohio field men. 
Although more than 2,000 people were 
registered at the hotel, the group of 
insurance men kept together and par- 


Association of 


ticipated in all the entertainment fea- 
tures. 

E. L. Rickards, of the Automobile 
Protective & Information Bureau gave 
the members of the Automobile Under- 
writers Club of Ohio a most entertain- 
ing and instructive talk. He told of the 
difficulties which the executive commit- 
tee had encountered in harmonizing 
the rates to the satisfaction of every- 
one in both the rural and city dis- 
tricts. He reported that at the last 
meeting of the committee a definite 
settlement had been made. He said 
that the 75, 85 and 95 percent restricted 
coverage clause is to be introduced 
in unprofitable points. Mr. Rickards 
has been in close connection with the 
managers of the companies. He re- 
ports a growing interest on the part 
of the managements in the work of the 
organization. The men who attended 
the meeting evinced great interest in 
the talk and asked Mr, Rickards about 
several phases of the new system. 

Field Club Meetings 


The convention officially opened with 
the meetings of the Fire Underwriters 
Field Club and the Ohio Association 
of Fire Underwriters which were held 
Wednesday morning at the same time. 
Customary reports of committees were 
heard and under the head of new busi- 
ness it was decided that the next meet- 
ing of the organization should be held 
the second Tuesday in September. J. 
George Stauffer of Firemen’s Fund and 
Vincent Gallagher, assistant secretary, 
Continental in New York, gave talks., 
Five men were admitted to membership: 
in the organization. H. M. Hare, Em- 
ployers Fire, Thomas O. Dye, Con- 
necticut Fire, A. B. Young, Hartford, 
Clarence A. Hawke, Fireman’s Fund 
and F. H. Krouse of the Westchester. 

At the meeting of the Bureau Club, 
M. L. Degenaar, of Detroit, Western 
Sprinklered Risk and Western Im- 
proved Risk Associations told of the 
benefits derived. W. C. Browne, man- 
ager of the Western Sprinklered Risk 
and Western Improved Risk Associa- 
tions and James W. Knox, assistant 
manager. of the Netherlands were 
called upon for talks. ; 

The meeting of the Fire Prevention 
Association of Ohio was scheduled to 
take place Wednesday afternoon. So 
many of the members were unable to 
attend at that hour that the meeting 
was postponed until Thursday morn- 
ing. H. A. Dykeman, state fire mar- 
shal, came to the Point -expecting to 
address the association. He was not 


able, however, to stay over until the 


next day. : 

The Automobile Club of Ohio met 
after the Field Club meeting. It was 
reported that the local agents were not 
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Guaranty in Keeping 
With Demand 


At first settlers moved slowly into the 
Connecticut Firelands, or Western 
Reserve, as the country about Cleveland, 
Ohio, was called. This was because the 
title of the State of Connecticut was not 
considered as good as that of the United 
States. Every new settler wanted his 
title guaranteed by the entire nation and 
he would not be content with any other. 
To remove this difficulty Congress 
authorized the President to make a 
patent under the seal of the United 
States confirming the title of purchasers, 
provided Connecticut surrender all 
claim to jurisdiction west of her own 


boundary. This was done May 30, 
1800. 


Policyholders and agents of the Cleve- 
land National Fire Insurance Company 
do not require, nor do they ask, any 
better guaranty of full protection and | 
fair dealing than is provided under the 
Company's policies and methods of 
doing business. The Cleveland 
National provides the need of many 
agencies for a worthy Western fire 
Company under experienced manage- 
ment, with the determination to make 
friends and make good with all those 
with whom it transacts business. 


Cleveland National Fire 


Insurance Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


E. KIMBALL’ ARCHIBALD KEMP 


President Sec’y-Treas. and Managing Underwriter 
GUY E. WELLS WM. C. DOOLITTLE 
Vice-President 


Ass’t Sec’y-Treas. 














responding to the efforts of the club 
to report losses. After considering this 
matter, it was discovered that some of 
the special agents had been a little lax 
in sending blanks to their men. It was 
impressed that if each one would per- 
form his individual duty and pay more 
attention to the letters from the com- 
panies better results would occur. 
Owing to the death of J. E. Lyons, 
who until his death had been vice-presi- 
dent of the organization, A. W. Jones 
of the New Hampshire was elected to 
take his place. On Wednesday after- 
noon thirty of the wives and children 
enjoyed a trip on the lake. The dinner 
was held Wednesday evening in the 
main dining hall of the Breakers. A 


dance after the dinner concluded the | 


day’s events. 
Fire Prevention Meeting 


J. H. Manning, of the Ohio Inspec- 
tion Bureau addressed the meeting of 
the Fire Prevention Association on 
Thursday morning. He told of the 
efforts that the Inspection Bureau 
is making to. standardize all the 
hose couplings and fire hydrants in 
Ohio, In no other state in the Union 
is there greater need for. standardiza- 
tion. Towns are but a few miles apart 
and every day one reads of the fire de- 
partment in one city going to the aid 
of a neighboring town. 

C. O. Wood of the Home, gave his 
report as delegate to the convention of 
the Middle Department held recently 
at Atlantic City. Election of officers 
took place with the following results: 
President, R. E.- Tidrick, Springfield 
Fire & Marine; Vice-President, E. M. 
Lilgeblad, Boston; Secretary, J. B. 
Hershberger, Great American. 

The ladies held a card party on 
Thursday morning. Mrs. E. L. Seneco 
won the first prize in the bridge game. 
Mrs. D. C. Morgan was second. At 
Five Hundred Mrs. Kathleen Thomp- 
son was first and Mrs. W. G. Bayliss 
was second. In the afternoon the 
finals in the golf tournament were 
played. 

H, A. Dykeman, Ohio state fire mar- 
shal, H. G. Casper, assistant manager 
Westchester, J. G. Stauffer, superintend- 
ent of agents Fireman’s Fund; John 
R. Martin of Detroit, manager Under- 
writers Adjusting Company, J. H. Bur- 
ger, general agent Norwich Union, 
Vincent Gallagher, assistant secretary 
Continental, C. R. McCabe, Jr., secre- 
tary Chicago F. & M., J. W. Knox, as- 
sistant manager Netherlands; W. C. 
Browne, manager Western Sprinkled 
Risks Association, were visitors at the 
convention. 

The golf tournament was one of the 
features of the outing. The winners 
on gross scores were as follows: W. G. 
Bayliss, Aetna, 92; Robert Gray, Scot- 
tish Union, 93; Fred W. Ransom, Pro- 
vidence Washington, 99; R. S. Deatrick, 
Home of New York, 99. The winners 
in the handicap tournament were: Rob- 
ert J. Gray, Scottish Union, first; Mr. 
Young, second; John Gray of the 
North British, third; George Gross of 
the Firemen’s fourth. 


Chamber of Commerce Committee 


Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Chamber cf Commerce of the United 
States, has selected an insurance advis- 
ory committee composed of the follow- 
ing: Harry A, Smith, president, National 
of Hartford; James S. Kemper, president, 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty; Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, insurance expert, United States 
Shipping Board; J. B. Levison, president, 
Firemen’s Fund; Clarence L. Ludlum, 
vice-president, Home of New York; E. L. 
Watson, president, Providence Mutual 
Fire; Charles M. Kerr, president, Farm- 
ers of York; George D. Markam, St. 
Louis local agent; Don R. McLennan, of 
Marsh & McLennan; John G. Wickser, 
president, Buffalo Fire; David Brown, 
insurance manager, the Texas Company; 
Haley Fiske, president, Metropolitan 
Life; F. Highlands Burns, president, 
Maryland Casualty, and H. G. B. Alexan- 
der, president, Continental Casualty. 








DANGER SEEN IN NEW 
WESTERN CONFERENCE 


Commissioners’ Body Organized 
at Denver Not Welcomed 
in East 


MAY WEAKEN BOTH BODIES 


Diversity of Opinion on Many Matters 
—New Group Leans to Mutuals 
and Reciprocals. 





NEW YORK, Aug. 1.—Federal su- 
pervision of the insurance business will 
be furthered as a result of the newly 
formed American Conference of Super- 
vising Insurance Officials being organ- 
ized at Denver according to the con- 
sensus of opinion among eastern in- 
surance Officials. 

It is not that this is considered de. 
sirable by the companies in question, 
but the belief is expressed that with 
two organizations of insurance super- 
visors in the field, one east and one 
west, there is bound to be a diversity 
of opinion on numerous points and as 
a result both bodies will lose their in- 
fluence with the insurance companies 
and the companies themselves will be 
at sixes and sevens when it comes to 
attempting to co-ordinate the differing 
opinions of the two bodies. 


Reported Well Organized 


According to reports brought east, 
the new conference is already a very 
well organized affair and its policies 
definitely adopted and made known ina 
series of resolutions passed at the meet- 
ing. While the number of states rep- 
resented was not imposing, it is be- 
lieved that the other western states 
will adhere to the decisions of the con- 
ference because to do so would appar- 
ently make it much easier for some 
of the local companies in the middle 
west to pass the test of solvency and 
operate on a basis which will suit them- 
selves. 

While the new organization does not 
pretend to interfere with the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers, it is hard to see how anything but 
confusion can result if the new orgat- 
ization carries out its announced plans 
of working for separate state bureaus 
of regulation for both fire and compen- 
sation insurance, and adheres to the 
interpretation of underwriting profit 
which is distinctly at variance with 
that adopted almost unanimously a 
the December meeting of the commis 
sioners in New York last year. 


Break from Conservatism 


Eastern underwriters are comment: 
ing on the fact that the new confer- 
ence’s interpretation, sounds very 
much like the minority report on the 
subject presented to the commission- 
ers’ convention last December by Com- 
missioner Bruce T. Bullion of Arkaa- 
sas. The seriousness of the whole sit 
uation arises from the fact that the 
National Convention for years has 
handled its unofficial authority im 4 
conservative manner, as a rule, and 
the ground taken has usually been s0 
eminently sound that the various state 
courts have quite generally upheld the 
moves of the commissioner. 

Of course there has been talk off and 
on that too much of the eastern ideas 
prevailed and that the convention was 
dominated too strongly by such states 
as Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York and lately by Pennsylvania, © 
suit the middle west commissionefs, 
who were often found to be ep 
politicians than underwriters. As 
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Most certainly the unjust and 
meretricious attacks upon the 
integrity of the insurance 
business can and should be 


confounded. 


One very effective method is 
to place before your larger 
assureds the plain, concise 
statement of the actual facts 
as set forth in “What the 
Business Man Should Know 


About Fire Insurance.” 


In limited quantities it is free. 


The lloyd-Thomas Co. 


RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES ON PHYSICAL VALUES 


1128 Wilson Avenue, Chicago 120 Broadway New York City 


Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Indianapolis St. Louis Milwaukee Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Memphis Buffalo Des Moines Kansas City 
APPRAISERS \S) ENGINEERS 


The full confidence of the insurance fraternity is well worth every endeavor to deserve 
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When You Can 


furnish your patrons a policy issued by 
two American companies who have 
established a reputation by more than 
a century of liberal and faithful service, 
you are conscious of the fact that you 
have given your client a contract which 
will insure fair and satisfactory treat- 
ment under all circumstances. 


Our agents are assured of the assistance 
of our field and department force in 
the development of their business. 


They are assured of that loyalty to their 
territorial rights and protection which 
has characterized the Philadelphia Un- 
derwriters Department since its estab- 
lishment. 


Factlities—Ca pacity—Stability—Re putation. 


INSURANCE IN TWO COMPANIES UNDER ONE POLICY 


TWO CENTENARIANS 
Sat av) 





N 7 
” ctgagece 1874 





PHILADELPHIA UNDERWRITERS DEPARTMENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


CASH CAPITAL, $5,000,000 


THE FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 209 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















THE 


ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cash Capital Policyholders 
1,000,000.00 Surplus 
pore $2,637,109.96 





A Company of Character 














matter of fact, however, the stability 
of insurance companies in the eastern 
states has been encouraged by the 
stringent laws regarding reserves and 
other regulations and the well organ- 
ized insurance departments in several 
of the eastern states have helped to 
keep the insurance business on a high 
plane. 


Is Slap at Eastern Companies 


While the effect of the Western Con- 
ference on the business of the eastern 
companies may not be strong at all 
in the long run, the fact that a drastic 
retaliatory resolution was adopted by 
the Western Conference, is looked upon 
as a distinct slap at the eastern com- 
panies, because the admission qualifi- 
cations for companies: laid down in this 
resolution are such that no western 
company, having these as a minimum, 
could hope to enter the eastern states 
on any such. basis. 

Then when admission was refused on 
these grounds, because the eastern 
state laws, backed up by countless le- 
gal decisions, would prevent admission, 
the licenses of eastern companies in 
the states covered by the Western Con- 
ference could automatically be can- 
celled. In fact the conference seems 
to be going out of the way at the start 
to discourage eastern companies from 
going into the west by adopting any 
such retaliatory resolution. 

The cry of “Let’s keep our money 
here” is no new one by any means, as 
in times past, several states from time 
to time have echoed that slogan. The 
present move more closely resembles 
in its possible effect the Texas exclu- 
sion act, better known as the Robert- 
son law, which for more than ten years 
has succeeded in keeping out of that 
state practically every life insurance 
company of the east, which formerly 
operated there. 


Coalition of Execatives 


Further, the fact that the new West- 
ern Conference is co-operating with the 
executives of a large number of west- 
ern companies, which apparently have 
been working hand in glove with the 
supervising officials of the western 
states backing the new _ conference, 
shows that the trans-Mississippi situ- 
ation has developed into a_ definite 
coalition between commissioners and 
companies, for the purpose of letting 
down the bars as to insurance super- 
vision, so that local companies, be they 
strong or weak, may have the neces- 
sary recognition from their state offi- 
ciais. 

The fact that the companies attend- 
ing this meeting in Denver, also in- 
tend to form a permanent organization, 
would indicate that there are to be dis- 
sensions in other casualty and life as- 
sociations devoted to the insurance 
business, for how otherwise could ex- 
isting company organizations, which 
have invariably co-operated with the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, reverse themselves as to 
reserves and regulation as would be 
necessary if they subscribed to the 
views of the new Western Conference? 

With a legislative session only a few 
months away, during which the legis- 
latures of some 42 states will be in ac- 
tion, it would readily be seen that the 
established companies in the east and 


also in the south will be compelled ! 


to fight for their very existence in 
those states whose commissioners have 
subscribed to the principles laid down 
by the new Western Conference. 


Mutual and Reciprocal Leaning 


Another attitude which will not 
prove popular with the eastern com- 
panies—particularly the compensation 
carriers, is the thinly veiled leaning of 
the new conference towards assessment 
companies, mutuals and reciprocals, 
for among the resolutions adopted was 
one condemning advertising campaigns 
and-*pronaganda instigated by any one 
class of insurance organizations for the 
purnose of injuring another class. Ap- 
parently the Casualty Information 


————— 


OBJECT TO CLAUSES 


RURAL BUSINESS INCREASE s 








Automobile Companies Report More 
Business From Country Districts 
and Less From Large Cities 





Companies writing automobile busi. 
ness in the small towns and on the 
farms report that it is necessary to 
write much more business this year jn 
order to keep up with the past record. 
Rates on small town and country bugi- 
ness have been reduced very decidedly, 
This cut means that in order to take j in 
the same amount of money, agents 
have to write a great many more poli- 
cies. The old rates were so low that 
it took five or six policies to bring in 
the premiums formerly represented by 
three or four. 

In spite of this handicap, a number 
of the more aggressive companies are 
showing a very encouraging gain jp 
business in the small towns and country 
sections. Stock company automobile 
insurance is getting on the map in 
many communities where it formerly 
received no recognition. The live farm 
agents are giving their automobile 
business to the stock companies since 
the reduction in rates. The companies 
that have had the most extensive ex- 
perience in the writing of automobile 
business in the more scattered sections 
say that the loss ratio on the class is 
very favorable. 

As a contrast to the increase in auto- 
mobile business being made in the 
small towns and on the farms, many 
companies report a proportionate drop 
in business in the large cities. The new 
high rates that have been put into effect 
in some of the large centers have 
caused a loss of enthusiasm on the part 
of many large city agents. They feel 
that they cannot sell a large volume 
of automobile business at the present 
rates. Objection is also being made by 
some to the compulsory use of the 
three-fourths clause in Chicago and 
forms in the larger cities. There seems 
to be an undercurrent of feeling on the 
part of some local agents that they 
were not properly consulted about the 
application of a restricted form of auto- 
mobile policy. An evidence of this was 
seen when a delegation of Kansas City 
agents went to Chicago with a number 
of suggestions regarding an automobile 
policy for Kansas City. Apparently, 
large city agents controlling a big 
volume of business are inclined to take 
the position that they are in close touch 
with policyholders, know the likes and 
dislikes of buyers of automobile insur- 
ance, and consequently should be con- 
sulted when important changes are pro- 
posed. It is certainly true that local 
agents in large cities are much more 
inclined to give advice to the com- 
panies regarding the writing of automo 
bile insurance than they are, for 
instance, regarding the writing of sprin- 
klered risks or riot and civil commo- 
tion insurance, or almost any other 
form of indemnity. 


es 





Clearing House is aimed at in this 
resolution, at least that is the way" 
looks in the east. 

The officers elected by the new cof 
ference it is noticed, include among 
their number, several commissionefs 
who have been inclined to be hostile 
toward stock insurance companies 
and such being the case, _ easter 
companies that have already met 
some of these officials in the courts 
and beaten them there, know that 
they can expect little considera 
for their views if backed wp 
those of similar state officials ele 
together, under the name of the 
American Conference of Supervising 
Tnsurance Officials. 








John Cochrane, London fire manage’ 
of the Union of Canton, has age’ 
pointed general manager of the 











pool Marine & General. 
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Th » Benhes : 
Speaks — 


““When a man comes to me for a 
loan on his property, there are three 
things I want to know. The first is 
about his character; has he a repu- 
tation for integrity, business ability, 
and a strict sense of responsibility ? 


“Then I want to know the value 
of his property, of course. That is 
the security behind the loan. 


“Third, and it is important, I want 
to know how well his property is 
protected. Fire insurance, of course, 
is essential. There are mighty few 
property owners without it. But 
there are other ways in which a’ 
building may be destroyed—dangers 
of loss which should be guarded 


Ml“ a " 








against by means of insurance. 


“For instance: it might be blown 
down by a tornado, or wrecked by 
an internal explosion. It might stand 
in the path of a mob on mischief 
bent. If a man is insured against 
loss from these sources, it isa pretty 
good indication that he is disposed 
to take no chances, and that is al- 


ways a good recommendation for 
credit. 


“When I find a man who has an 
unquestionable character and valu- 
able property which is completely 
protected from loss, by insurance in 


a strong stock company, I know he 
is good for a loan.”’ 


This is an excellent argument for any insurance agent to use 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 
(Founded in 1849) 


AUTOMOBILE MARINE 
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UNITED STATES BRANCH 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HORATIO N, KELSEY, Manacer 4 
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John C. Bardwell 


President 


Assets Over 


One Million Dollars 


Fire Ha 
Tornado Automobile 
Sprinkler Leakage Use and Occupancy 











IOWA LOCAL AGENTS 
IN ANNUAL MEETING 


Splendid Convention of the State 
Association was Held at 
Mason City 


MANY INTERESTING TALKS 


Breakfast Conference Was New Feature 
Introduced at Gathering Where 
General Topics Were Discussed 


MASON CITY, IOWA, Aug. 2.— 
This bustling little city was the centre 
of attraction for Iowa insurance men on 
Tuesday and Wednesday of this week 
when the annual convention of the lowa 
Association of Insurance Agents was 
held. Mason City is not easily reached. 
It is, in fact, in the extreme north cen- 
tral part of the state, only 40 miles from 
the Minnesota line. Yet, in spite of the 
inconvenience of location, agents from 


all parts of the state made the trip to 
Mason City, forming an army of nearly 
200. 

The meeting was a success in every 
way, and was particularly noteworthy 
because of the number of sound prac- 
tical talks given. General advice, hot 
air and patriotic oratory had no place 
on the program. Milo R. Whipple 
of Cedar Rapids presided throughout 
the meeting. The sessions were given 
in Mason City’s new million dollar 
Handford Hotel just opened last month. 
Dan Fitzgerald of Mason City, a prom- 
inent attorney, gave the address of wel- 
come on behalf of Mason City business 
men. Response was made by Robert M. 
Evans of the Witmer-Kaufman Com- 
pany of Des Moines. 


President Whipple’s Report 


President Whipple then offered his 
annual report. He said that the out- 
standing insurance need of Iowa is a 
workable agents’ qualification law. The 
Iowa legislature convenes next year, 
and Mr. Whipple expressed the hope 
that during 1923 Iowa agents will see 
to it that favorable legislative action is 
taken. 
He expressed strong disapproval of 
the growth of trade organization insur- 
ance, and referred particularly to the 
plan of the National Automobile Dealers 
Association whereby insurance is fur- 
nished to members at rates below those 
charged by regular agents. Mr. Whipple 
gave it as his opinion that the strong 
feeling between stock and mutual com- 
panies is harmful to the insurance busi- 
ness as a whole, but criticized in em- 
phatic terms agents representing both 
classes of companies. 

The Iowa Association now has a 
net paid membership of 179 accord- 
ing to the report of Secretary A. J. 
Verran of Des Moines. Mr. Verran 
said that the association had consid- 
ered the advisability of issuing monthlv 
bulletins but had finally decided to send 
news letters to members when mat- 
ters of importance arose. 


E, H. Warner’s Address 


An address full of interest to local 
agents was that given by E. H. War- 
ner of Mason City, who discussed 
“Automobile Problems.” Mr. Warner 
was formerly secretary of the Automo- 
bile Insurance Company of Mason City 
and has studied the insurance business 
thoroughly. 

Warwick D. McClure, special agent 
of the marine department of the Fed- 
eral of New Jersey. with headquarters 
at St. Paul, concluded Tuesday morn- 
ing’s program with an explanation of 





the coverage provided by the varioys 
rain forms, the selling arguments to 
use and the rates charged. Of particy. 
lar importance to western local agents 
was his statement that in the fal] 3 
western rain conference will be or. 
ganized at Chicago composed of all the 
companies writing the class. 

R. D. Warner Speaks 


“Agency Costs and Collections” was 
the subject of the talk given by Ray- 
mond D. Warner of Fargo, N. D., secre. 
tary of the North Dakota association, 
Mr. Warner is with one of the largest 
agencies in North Dakota and he told 
interestingly of how his agency com. 
putes the cost of doing business ang 
collects its balance. 

Mr. Warner was followed by John 
F. Stafford, western manager of the 
Sun. “A Friendy Sort O’Way” was 
his theme. He advocated an extension 
of good fellowship and discussed sey. 
eral problems now before lowa agents 
from the agents’ standpoint. 

Joel Tuttle, executive secretary of 
the Southern Surety, wound up Tues. 
day afternoon’s business meeting with 
his paper on “Automobile Liability Un. 
derwriting.” 

. The annual banquet was served early 
and then everybody went to Clear Lake 
for bathing, boating, dancing and a 
general good time. 


Breakfast Conference 


A new thing, a breakfast conference, 
started off the day on Wednesday 
morning. It was held at 7:30 a m, 
and was presided over by John Hynes 
of Davenport. It was a hard struggle 
for some to put in an appearance s0 
early in the morning but all of the old 
reliables were there. It was a “commit- 
tee of the whole” meeting at which 
various questions were discussed in- 
formally by all who wished to voice 
their opinions. 

The regular business gathering came 
two hours later. Preus, gov- 
ernor of Minnesota and former in- 
surance commissioner of that state, was 
the first speaker. 

He discussed political movements in 
their relation to the insurance busi- 
ness. 

Ira D. Goss, manager of the western 
farm department of the Continental, 
told of the present day farm under 
writing questions of importance. 

A large number of Iowa field men 
were on hand, and in addition there 
were present as visitors, D. H. Dresser, 
assistant manager National of Hart- 
ford; P. B. Shillito, manager North- 
west Department, Massachusetts Bont- 
ing; E. E. Soenke, Secretary Security 
of Davenport; E. S. Phelps, President 
Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest; E. B. Dunning, Regional 
Vice-President National Association 2 
Duluth; Kar! Keikie, Field Secretary 
National Association. 


How an Agent Almost 
Caused a Tax Panic 


FREEPORT, ILL., July 31.—To the 
Editor—Speaking of taxes, and who 
don’t speak in a complaining voice 0 
taxes—it has come to my _attentidl 
that an agent in one of the small 
towns of the county was instructed by 
one of his companies to report $1l4i 
as the amount of income subject 
taxation. He overlooked the decimd 
point and reported $11432. This amoutl 
was carried into the assessor's books 
and came mighty near going through 
unchallenged Wouldn’t that hart 
caused consternation in the home offic, 
where taxation in its ordinary phases$ 
a bugaboo? “Ordinary phases” mult 
plied by 100 might have caused ape 
plexy. 

C. F, HIvprets. 


The General Inspection Bureat . 
team defeated the Conklin-Zonne-Ha ‘4 
son team 11 to 4, last Wednesday 
Minneapolis. This was an exciting Fm 
and concerned both teams a lot 
they were tied for third place ™ 
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Protection and The 
Home 


To provide the kind of insurance protection 
characteristic of America’s Largest and Strong- 
est Fire Insurance Company— 


To render to agent and assured, the kind 
of service expected of a leader— 


To exhibit at all times: that fairness and 
promptness in adjusting losses which have 
earned its splendid reputation— 


These are the standards prescribed for The 
Home of New York in keeping with the place 
it occupies in the business of insurance. 





STRENGTH 


CheHOME:33 CO 


Flbridge G. Snow, 






President 


REPUTATION 





in 
uml 


mpany NEW YORK. 


New York Office , 56 Cedar Street 
SERVICE 


1853 


Cash Capital 
$12,000,000 
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You ll write more business if 


| _ you represent the ““Michigan”’ 


_ Michigan Automobile Insurance Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Surplus to Policyholders - $343,413.51 











Theft Protection 
Without 
Cost 


—Make an extra com- 
mission on every car 
you cover. 


—Secure for your , 
client two protections 
for one price. 


$15 


For All Cars Ex- 
cept Fords. 









Special Ford Lock 
Locks Front Wheels Rigid. 
Installed in 20 minutes. 


Underwriters approved. 


SIMPLEX CORPORATION 


2214 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


SIMPLEX 


AUTO 2246 LOCK 


PROOF 
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CALLS FOR SHOW DOWN 


Ccmmissioner 


. 
come. 
impression 
affected our insurance rates to a large 
extent but we do know that it is having 
some effect on Minnesota rates, as well 
as the rates all over the United States.” 


Mr. 
steps to have the evil remedied. 
Minnesota commissioner will allow them 
a reasonable time in which to work out 
a plan, Mr. Wells said. 


cess 
more 
drive 
said 


only 


the 


of 


sota. 


makes 
enemies. 














ATTACKS EXCESS COMMISSIONS 


Wells 
Opening Campaign to Remove 


of Minnesota 


nounced today. 


Mr. Wells declared that his depart- 
ment has for some time been investi- 
gating general scales of commissions 


throughout the country and finds that 
many companies doing business in the 
larger 
sometimes as high as 15 percent above 
the normal or usual rate. 
commission is charged to general over- 
head expense and thus is carried by all 
of 
companies 
creasing the rate, Mr. Wells said. 


cities are paying commissions 


This excess 


the various 


of in- 


the 
effect 


holders in 
has the 


policy 
and 


“The extent in money to which this 


practice affects the people in Minne- 
sota has not been determined at this 
time,” Mr Wells added, “and probably 


annot be determined for some time to 
We do not wish to create the 
that this condition has 


Conferred with Managers 


Mr. Wells has just returned from 
Chicago, where he conferred with the 
western managers of some of the 


larger fire insurance companies operat- 
ing 
that the additional commission practice 
must 
policy holders would not consent fur- 
ther to paying for the higher commis- 
sion paid agents in other states. 
of the cities where the practice is said to 
be especially prevalent are Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville. 


in Minnesota. He notified them 


be discontinued, as Minnesota 


Some 


All of the companies interviewed by 
Wells agreed to take immediate 


The 


Will Bring Before: Convention 
That the practice of paying the ex- 
commission would become much 

widespread and thus gradually 
fire insurance rates 
to be shown by the fact 


recently made demands 


National Convention 


these excess commissions, he 


tinuance in other cities. 


VALUE OF TACT 
Tact is 
It modifies an irate customer 
friends of critics, 


round. 


of needed reproof. Tact may 
angry letter, but never send it. 


higher was 
that 
agents in Detroit and Kansas City have 
for the 
additional commission as paid in the 
other cities. 

In case a solution of the problem has 
not been reached by September 5, when 
of Insurance 
Commissioners meets in Boston, Mass., 
Mr. Wells will present the matter to the 
convention and ask the cooperation of 
other state departments in stamping out 
the evil. 

Mr. Wells also said that if the com- 
panies do not discontinue the practice 
will 
start action to have the same commis- 
sions paid agents operating in Minne- 
This would, without question, he 
said, meet with disapproval by the com- 
panies, but would result in the discon- 


This Added Expense 
ST. PAUL, Aug. 1.—Reduced fire in- | 
surance rates in Minnesota will result 
from an investigation of excess com- 
missions paid agents, George W. Wells, 
state insurance commissioner,  an- 





WANT THE RULING MODIFIgp 


Commissioner T. S. McMurray Sys. 
pended Order in Fire Proof Building 
Rates Reduction Until Sept. 12 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 2.—4; 
a hearing before Indiana Insurance 
Commissioner T. S. McMurray, Jr., hel 
in Indianapolis, Tuesday of this week 
request was made by company repre. 
sentatives for a modification and clarif. 
cation of the order issued by Mr, 
McMurray July 10 relating to fireproof 
buildings and contents. Mr. McMurray 
acceded to this request and suspended 
the order until Sept. 12, when the com. 
panies will be given opportunity to pre. 
sent objections and questions. 

The question of rates on Lafayette 
school buildings was also gone into, 
When Lafayette was inspected and re. 
rated some time ago the new rates were 
published without change as to school 
houses. Commissioner McMurray maip. 
tains that a violation of the state rate 
supervision law is involved which, i 
tried in court with the result of finding 
the defendants guilty, would mean a fine 
of $200 to each of the companies on the 
risks and the Indiana Inspection and 
Audit Bureaus. The companies maip- 
tain that it is a case for ruling by the 
commissioner as to proper rates, from 
which ruling they may appeal if they 
fit. The conference Tuesday did 
not effect a settlement as to this point 
and the question is described as remain 
ing in statu quo. Neither side is pre- 
dicting as to the outcome. The insur. 
ance companies were represented by 
J. V..Parker and R. D. Hobbs of the 
Western Actuarial Bureau, E. M. Sel- 
lers and Wm. Reilly of the Indiana 
Inspection Bureau, and Wm. L. Tayler, 
attorney. 


see 


| Why Most Banquets Are _ 
| Anything But Interesting 


T every banquet there are a dozen 
expressions that, without fail, wil 

be used by the speakers during the 
course of the evening. It is impossible 
to dodge them. They are regarded a 
“sure-fire.” No banquet was ever served 
at which at least ten of these twelve 
deadly phrases were not hurled at the 
audience by. otherwise well intentioned 
men. Cut this list out, and check up 
on the speakers the next time you art 
going to hear some _ after-dinner 
speeches. Here it is: 
1. “Unaccustomed as I am to public 

speaking” 

2, ‘which reminds me of a story. Our 
two good old Irish friends, Pat 
and Mike, were—” 

3. “If you will bear with me for 4 
moment” j 

4. “You wiil get out of this organiza 
tion just what you put into lt. 

5. “The man whom I am about to It 
troduce” 

6. “I owe you an apology for not hav- 
ing prepared a paper in advance 
but—” 

7. “The speaker that we are to hear 





| said to lubricate the machin- 
ery of business and make its wheels go 


and allies of 
It sugar-coats the bitter pill 
write an 
Tact 


is the knack of keeping still at the right 


time; 

others 
makes 
ability 
stung.—Now 


cannot be disagreeable to you 
an 


& Then. 


being so agreeable yourself that 


inferior feel equal—has the 
to handle bees without getting 


from next needs no introduction 
8. “I am sure that an audience of this 
kind does not have to be reminded 
that—” 
9, “So that I might not wander from 
the subject, and in order to be ws 
brief as possible, I have reduce 


my thoughts to writins ee 


10. “I move you, sir, a rising Vv - 
thanks to the speaker who pr 
graciously enligthened and en 
tained us” s 

11 “Gentlemen, I thank you. q 

12. “I know there are many others pres 


ent who are much better fitted © 
speak on this subject oes ca 





B. M. Armstrong, who has charge 1 
the Great American’s affairs in ome 
through the Black & Armstrong i 
is in Minneapolis this week on bus 
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SIXTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 





of Watertoror. 11.3. 


W. H. STEVENS President P. H. WILLMOTT, Secretary 


January 1, 1922 


Reserve for Reinsurance “ “ - - $3,618,029.83 
Reserve for Losses, Taxes and All Other Claims -  1,059,657.42 
Reserve for Contingencies - - - - - 200,000.00 
Capital - - - - - - ~ 1,000,000.00 
Net Surplus . . - . . - 1,640,911.78 
Total Assets - . - - - - - $7,518,599.03 
Surplus to Policy Holders - - : - $2,640,911.78 
CHANGES IN 1921 
Increase in Assets - - - - - $ 36,389.27 
Increase in Reserves - - - - - 9,570.10 
Increase in Net Surplus - - - . $ 26,819.17 
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RAU HOUSEHOLD APPRAISALS 
PRODUCE “PREFERRED BUSINESS” 


— By providing a detaiied record of all household effects. 

— By establishing a sound insurable value for each and every item. 

— By enabling your client to present a proof of loss based upon a 
disinterested appraisal, acceptable to adjusters. 


Every agent or broker knows the usual haphazard basis of household 
coverage — “The least is sufficient.” It is due largely to the absence 
of a proved, scientific method of determining sound values. 


At very low cost a Rau Appraisal enables your client to place insur- 
ance intelligently. In many cases you not only have increased cov- 
erage but in case of loss or damage a “satisfied customer.” 


General Sales Offices r) SAV 
GS Chon Aven ROG UG UPL PIR A Ow 
= a 
Chicago Ge 
Tel. Edgewater 8117 Established 1900 


See article on Household Appraisals, National Underwriter, March 9, Page 18 
Agents or Brokers write for further details 


Appraisals for 
Every Purpose 
Executive Offices 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





























THE WISCONSIN 
LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


MADISON 


Complete Live Stock Lines 


Agents Wanted In Illinois 














FIRE RE-INSURANCE 


Norwegian Atlas Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Northern Underwriting Agency, Inc. 
15 William Street, New York 





SHARP ISSUE IS SEEN 


sy 


LEXINGTON AGENTS’ POSITION 


Do Not Want Outside Locals Playing 
in Their Yard and Getting 
Same Risks 


LOUISVILLE, KY., Aug. 1—Down 
in the Blue Grass section of Kentucky 
in the vicinity of Lexington, much dis- 
satisfaction is being expressed by the 
local agents in the numerous smaller 
towns nearby on account of the strin- 
gent rules prevailing in Lexington as 
regards an outside agent writing an 
occasional risk within the confines of 
the larger city. Protests are coming 
in from Nicholasville, Harrodsburg, 
Georgetown, Winchester, Richmond, 
Frankfort, and other towns within a 
radius of 30 miles where it is claimed 
the customary business courtesy is 
more in evidence than among the mem- 
bers of the Lexington Board. 


Own Property in Lexington 





The local agents in the smaller towns 
have many weaithy clients from whom 
a large amount of local business is ob- 
tained. It happens now and then that 
a large property owner in one of these 
towns owns also some property in Lex- 
ington and gives the small town agent 
an order for a policy to cover his Lex- 
ington risk, desiring to have one agent |} 
only look after his business. The fav- 
ored agent issues the policy, sends the 
daily report on to his company and is 
then asked to send forward the written 
consent of the agent residing in Lex- 
ington, which is the general custom 
prevailing throughout the west and 
south. It is then the trouble begins. 








Attitude of Lexington Agents 


The resident agent is appealed to and 
he comes back with advices more or 
less discouraging according to his in- 
terpretation of the Local Board Rules. 
Some agents reply to the effect that the 
rules require an equal division of the 
comniission and under such a settlement 
consent may be granted while others 
go so far as to maintain that the policy 
must be written by a Lexington agent 
as well as a “50-50” split in commis- 
s‘on and claim that the board rules so 
provide, although the rules are not ex- 
actly clear as to this, according to their 
wording. It seems to have been an 
opinion handed down by previous offi- 
cers of the board and still conveniently 
prevailing with some of the Lexington 
agents who do not seem inclined to 
allow any breach in the wall which now 
surrounds the business operations of 
the local agency contingent. 

Outside and Large City Practice 


The small town agent, not hampered 
by such drastic local board rules, claims 
that he is prepared to grant a cheerful! 
consent to the issuance of a policy by a 
Lexington agent, covering where the 
small town man operates, this being 
along the line of common business 
courtesy, and he is naturally unable to 
understand why a _ like consideration 
may not be extended to him. The privi- 
lege sought would arise only occasion- 
ally and would work no hardship to the 
Lexington agent it is pointed out, as a 
reversal of the circumstances would 
bring forth a reciprocation of courte- 
ous business ethics. It is reported that 
an effort is being made to have the 











Lexington Local Board Rules so modi- 
fied as to allow an outside and nearby 
agent the same consideration as is 
cheerfully furnished elsewhere. 


Lexington Board Bulletin 


The Texington Board has sent the 
following bulletin to all members which 
more clearly indicates that they do not 
intend to allow any outside interfer- 
ence and propose to look after the real 
estate interests as well as taboo the 
farm installment practices: 


It is a violation of the rules of the 


a 
from any person or firm, located in this 
city or county, not members of the 
Board. The question of compensation 
as far as our rules are concerned, has 
no bearing on the matter; the vital par 
of the rule being the fact that it aims ty 
prevent business intercourse as between 
Board members and non-board members 
Please report to the secretary any case 
where to your knowledge real estate 
agents, not licensed as solicitors by the 
state insurance commissioner, are Solicit. 
ing fire or any other class of insurance, 
No person can legally solicit insurance in 
this state without first obtaining g li- 
cense from the commissioner of ingyp. 
ance. Many cases of violation of this 
rule exist in Lexington at this time, 
especially among real. estate agents, 
many of whom, without any authority of 
any kind, proceed to solicit insuranee, 
So far as known, the names of all reg} 
estate agents in this city who are in 
violation of the state laws, are being 
sent to Comimssioner Ramey, with the 
request that he take the necessary steps 
to bring about a cessation of  thege 
wrong practices. It is the duty of every 
agent a member of this Board to report 
violations of rules of the Board. Each 
reported violation will be investigateg 
promptly and effort made to have the 
violation, if proved, corrected. 


Installment Farm Practice 


By reason of action taken by this 
Board on two separate occasions, the 
members have put themselves on record 
as opposed to farm departments operat- 
ing on the installment plan in Fayette 
county. 

If you are asked by a _ non-resident 
agent for permission to write a policy in 
Lexington or Fayette county, inform him 
that policies covering on risks located 
in our eity or county must be written 
and signed by a Lexington agent and 
that you have no option under the rules 
to consent to his writing a policy. 





GARAGE OWNER’S LIABILITY 
FOR CARS IN STORAGE 


Question—Is a garage owner liable 
for loss by fire or theft to automobiles 
stored temporarily or permanently in 
his garage, but which are not his prop- 
erty? 
‘Does the posting of a sign to the 
effect that he is not liable for loss by 
fire or theft in any way modify his lia 
bility? 

Does the absence of such a sign in 
any way affect the question of his lia- 
bility ? 


Answer—In Illinois the garage owner 
is liable for fire, theft or damage to 
cars stored under his care, if it is due 
to his carelessness and he is not freed 
from liability by the mere posting of a 
sign to the contrary. However, if there 
is a mutual understanding of an agree- 
ments of nonliability, he is freed from 
the liability. If the sign is posted and 
the patron’s attention called to it before 
leaving the car, the owner is respon- 
sible for his machine. Otherwise, with 
or without a notice, if it is not definitely 
understood to the contrary, the garage 
owner is responsible for due care of 
the machine. This means that he is 
only responsible for any loss or damage 
affected through his individual careles* 
ness, such as a failure to employ proper 
watchmen and precaution. In the case 
of unpreventable exigency, such as am 
armed assault by thieves or a fire in 
spite of proper care, the garage owner 
cannot be held. He is not an insurer. 

A recent case in New York held 
garage owner liable for a motor Cat, 
although he had a large sign posted in 
the garage to the effect that he would 
not be responsible. The New York 
court did not recognize this notice as @ 
cause for freeing the man from respon 
sibility. The attitude is similar m@ 
states, unless the law of the state 
specifically meets the question. | 

Thus the garage owner, not being af 
insurer, offers only his due services af 
a just amount of care and precaution m 
the protection of a car in return for the 
rental of a space. Unless definitely ut 
derstood to the contrary, he is liable be 
yond that point, and the presence of 
absence of a sign does not affect t 








Board for a member to receive business 


liability. 
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INSURANCE CONDITIONS IN FRANCE 


——— 


—_$_$—— 


| 
Some Observations Hit the High Spots in That Country | 








ICE-PRESIDENT WALTER C. 
HILL of the Retail Credit Com- 
pany of Atlanta, Ga., is touring 


Europe. 


He has made some observa- 


tions on fire and automobile insurance 
that have been published in “Inspec- 
tion Report,” gotten out by the Retail 


Credit Company. 


observations: 


“Policies of fire insurance are joint | 
contracts, signed both by the insured 
and the company. 


Mr. Hill says in his 


On buildings and | 


residences they are usually written for 
a period of ten years and the policy is 


a lien on the premises to guarantee pay- | 
ment of the premium. 


On account of 


the masonry type of construction of all 


buildings in France, the rates are low | 
but the commission to agents is very 
high. The agent gets the first two and | 


a half years’ premiums, or 250 percent. 


In competition among the companies for | 
commission is 


preferred 


lines, 


this 


often advanced by the company to the 
broker, which requires a 
fora company to do a large business. 


Jot of capital 


Insurance on Stocks 


“Policies on stocks of goods and 
some types of industrial plants are writ- 


ten for shorter or annual periods. 
commission 1s 


As a rule a company will not carry a 
very large line on any one risk and 
there are some of the large stores in 
Paris which cannot secure enough cov- 
erage to protect their entire stock. The 
advent of a number of British compan- 
jes in the field is rapidly correcting 


this situation. 


“French companies have not made 4 
practice of prompt settlement of losses. 
The policies provide that interest shall 
be paid the assured if the loss is not 
paid within six months. It has been the 
practice generally to dally about and 
delay payment of claims but since the 


advent of 


British 


companies 


with 


prompt settlement practices, this situa- 
tion is improving. 


Automobile Insurance 


“Fire insurance en motor cars has ex- 


perienced a very high loss ratio. 


Moral 


hazard is assigned as the cause and 
companies are restricting these lines to 
people of recognized responsibility in 
an effort to make the business profit- 


able. 
the same as 


in the 


The situation in France is quite 
United States, 


though on a much smaller scale as there 
are more cars in an average sized state 
in our country than in the whole ot 
France, and the proportion of privately 


owned. pleasure 


cars is 


also. much 


smaller than it is in our country. 


“Financing the wholesale and retail | 


distribution of motor cars by a finance 
corporation is just being introduced by 
a British company. All 
will be in Paris, as 85 percent of all the 


motor cars in 


France are in 


its business 


Paris. 


These contracts will carry the usual in- 
surance features as they do in our coun- 


try. 


Taxicabs and Trucks 


“Paris swarms with taxicabs but as a 
tule they are small, cheap cars and most 
of them are in a terrible state of dilapi- 


dation. 


There are also a 


great many 


trucks which belong to large indus- 
trial or transportation companies but 
few taxicabs or trucks are individually 
owned and operated as a business, as 
they are in our cities. 
“Outside the big cities, there are but 
¢w motors of any kind and in southern 
france and Italy the horse and carriage 
8 still the means of local transportation 


~ the motor is actually rare. 


Only a 


tw rich people or government officials 
ave pleasure cars, and a few trucks, 


cars 
Sides 


some hotel busses and a scattering of 
for hire’ make up the quota. I 
a very high price for gasoline, 


Be- 


otten over a dollar a gallon, the govern- 
ment imposes a heavy tax on the owner. 
IS puts motors entirely beyond the 


The | 
correspondingly lower. 


reach of men even in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. 


Motor Cars in the Balkans 


“In the Balkan countries, motor cars 
are scarcer still. Only the very wealthy 
may have them and there are but few 
private fortunes left. Both.in Jugo- 
Slavia and Bulgaria anyone who owns 
a motor must, by law, also have a 
| chauffeur, on the assumption that if 
able to own one, he should also have 
the other and provide this employment 
| for a man. Most of the cars seen in 
the Balkans are owned by the govern- 
ment. This applies to practically all 
trucks. The financing and insuring of 
motors in these countries awaits, there- 
| jore, for the future. It will probably 

be a long time before there is enough 
| business in either line to invite the at- 
tention of even the local companies.” 





AGAIN WRITE FINANCE LINES 
Companies Have Put This Class of 
Business, Once in Disrepute, on an 
Entirely New Basis 





Automobile finance lines, at one time 
the most sought-after class of the busi- 
|ness and later the most undesirable 
| class, are again recognized by auto- 
| mobile underwriters as insurable and 
| are being written extensively and profit- 
ably by those companies which keep a 
} oe watch over the kind of business 
| accepted. There are many factors in 
the changed attitude of the underwriter, 
one of which is a new meaning attach- 
ing to the term “finance lines.” a 

Under the conditions of the competi- 
tive market of two years ago, these or- 
ganizations, which were financing the 
sale of thousands of machines on time 
to anyone and in any location, were 
demanding a share in the returns and 
were dealing direct with company of- 
fices. Practically every phase of the 
work has been changed. ‘The business 
is now handled through agents only, no 
transactions being consummated with 
the finance company or dealer direct. 
Full rates are charged, with no cut for 
volume or for reporting the lines. Risks 
are not accepted indiscriminately, but 
are checked and inspected, the undesir- 
able ones being rejected. The dealer is 
issued an open policy, but there is the 
provision that the risk must prove ac- 
ceptable, and the policy is issued to 
both dealer and purchaser. It is further 
required that the dealer take out an em- 
| bezzlement bond on each individual, in 





| order that the company can be pro- 
, tected in case of fraud. Moral hazard 
| inspections are made of the risks as 
| application is made and this, combined 
| with the information given by the 
| dealer, furnishes an excellent basis for 
| determining the insurability of the risk. 
| It is, of course, as important to know 
the dealer and his methods of doing 
business as it is to know the purchaser 
and here again the companies are care- 
fully selecting the risks. With the com- 
bination of these many factors, the 
writing of these machines purchased on 
time is proving profitable and has been 
fotad so for the last year. It is a part 
of the program of automobile inspection 
as carried on by the companies and is 
proving that the business can be written 
at an advantage if properly selected. 
In the case of these finance lines the 
insurance is practically a necessity for 
the interests of the dealers and as they 
were shown that the companies were 
almost doing them a favor to accept 
the business on the full premium, there 
is little difficulty in getting it without 
rate cutting. The handling of the busi- 
ness through agents who know the de- 
tails of insurance, rather than with the 





dealers themselves, is also of value in 
improving the situation. 








Fire Protection 


Correspondence Course 
in the 


Analytic System 
for the 


Measurement of 
Relative Fire Hazard 


By Jay S. Glidden 
of the Chicago Board of Underwriters 
Chicago 


PART X. LESSONS 19 & 20 


FIRE PROTECTION 
The National Journal of Fire Protection and Prevention. 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS * 
NEW YORK 











Now revised to accord with the 1921 edition of the schedule. 








Do you recognize the business getting possibilities 


in the knowledge you would have when you had 
mastered those last two lessons? 


A 16-page booklet has been prepared to tell you 


all about the Fire Protection Course in the Dean 
Schedule. 


The rate making system is at the very heart of the 
fire insurance business and its problems. You are 
in the insurance business as a career. The founda- 


tion of that carecr lies in KNOWING YOUR 
BUSINESS, not the superficial facts about it, 
but the heart of it. 


Information on the rate making system is not in- 
accessible. Let us tell you about it. 


FIRE PROTECTION, 
104 Duttenhofer Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


I want to know more about your Dean Schedule Course. 
Without obligation on my part, send me your 16-page booklet. 
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North American National 


Insurance Company 


CROCKER BUILDING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Assets, $906,777.10 
Lines Welttens 
Fire 
Tornado 
Hail 


O. P. ODE, President 
JOHN PETERSON, Secretary 
V. F. BECKER, Treasurer 
W. G. HODGE, Asst. Sec’y 











INCORPORATED 1824 


United States Fire Insurance Co. 


$ 1,400,000 
Assets - 13,227,788 


Home Office Pacitic Coast Dept. 
95 William Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
NEW YORK 


Capital - 


Western Department 
FREEPORT, ILL. 








INCORPORATED 1852 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
1852 -SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY - 1922 


TIME TEMPERED STRENGTH, SECURITY AND SERVICE 








NORTHERN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


LIBERTY ST. 








Organized 1867 


WHEELING FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Wheeling, West Virginia 


CMRI ononvessesecss aopbed susnesenanie $200,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders ..........s000+ $373,693.59 
O. E. STRAUCH, Secretary WM. V. FISCHER, Asst. Secy. E. A. KEELER, Specia |Ageat 











INSURANCE CO. Inc. 1849 MINSTER, OHIO 


J. B. RATERMAN, President JOS. E. SCHMIEDER, Secretary 
VERNON B. ARNOLD, Special Agent, Lima, Ohio 
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| FIFTIETH YEAR FOR FRED S. JAMES & CO. | 
| siees a 











RED S. JAMES & CO., who main- | 
F tain agencies in Chicago, New| 
York and San Francisco and are | 
United States managers of the General, | 
Urbaine and Eagle Star & British Do- | 
minion have gotten out a booklet com- 
memorating the 50th anniversary of | 
this splendid organization. The senior | 
member of the firm, Fred S. James, was 
the founder of this insurance 
that has grown to mammoth propor- 
tions. He established the agency in 


securing a location at 152 LaSalle 
Street, which was on the present site 
of the Otis Building. 


& Marine of Brooklyn. 


change of Boston. 
Boston wiped out the new companies, 
but Mr. James went to Boston himself 
to organize the Boston Underwriters 
composed of the Washington Fire & 
Marine, the Elliot and the Firemen’s. 
In 1879 Fred S. James & Co., were 
representing seven companies as local 
Boston Under- 
writers and the Fire Insurance Asso- 
ciation of London for western territory. 
ere “Ss 

Up to 1902 Fred S. James & Co., was 
strictly a fire insurance house. Then 
it took on the old American Bonding 
of Baltimore and began building up a 
casualty organization, It now has de- 
partments writing and specializing on 
all lines of insurance. Mr. James has 
not only been known as a local agent 
but as a general agent. When the Bos- 
ton Underwriters was absorbed by the 
Washington Fire & Marine in 1881 Mr. 
James was appointed its general agent. 
Then the National Fire of Hartford 
reinsured the Washington and Mr. 
James was made general agent of its 
western department continuing until 
1920. Fred S. James & Co., in 1909 
became United States manager for the 
General Fire of Paris, in 1912 for the 


WENTY-FIVE years ago there 
"[ were dozens of wild cat insurance 

companies preying on an innocent 
public. The headquarters of these fel- 
ines were chiefly in Chicago. There were 
companies of like kidney here and there 
over the country but Chicago was the 
official lair of the big wild cats. Under 
the Illinois laws at that time, its insur- 
ance department had no jurisdiction over 
companies domiciled in Illinois that did 
no business in the state. The method of 
these companies was to write business all 
over the country, especially at remote 
points, at cut rates, but taking no insur- 
ance in Illinois. Thus they kept within 
the pale of the law. Some of the most 
noted wild cat operators of the day held 
forth in Chicago offices. Stacks of poli- 
cies were issued, some of the companies 
bearing English names. 


NE wild cat operator had a stock of 

worthless securities of various kinds 
that he would sell to wild cat operators. 
These would be the assets of their insti- 
tutions. In addition to these wild cat 
stock companies there were nondescript 
Lloyds and cooperatives of various kinds. 
Dozens of people were engaged in this 
industry. They would send out thousands 
of circular letters to agents over the 
country offering to place their tough risks 
and pay a very liberal commission. Small 
losses here and there would be paid but 





Urbaine of Paris, in 1916 for the E 


Star. agle 


Mr. James has been Particularly 


| fortunate in the selection of his lieuten. 


ants. He has always surrounded him- 


| self with men of the highest grade. 


house | 


Chicago in the early summer of 1872, | 


The first com- | 
pany he secured was the Atlantic Fire | 
Then he got} 
the Banger Fire of Maine, and the Ex- | 
The great fire of | 





x * * 

It was in 1887 that George W. Bos. 
som, who already had become wel] 
known in Chicago insurance circles 
was admitted to the firm of Fred S. 
James & Co., and he was made assist. 
ant general agent of the Washingtog 
Fire & Marine. Since that time M; 
Blossom and Mr. James have been in. 
timately associated in business. My 
Blossom developed into one of the most 
successful insurance men. He is an or. 
ganizer and an administrator of far 
more than ordinary capacity. The two 
men have worked well in harness, 
They have succeeded in building up a 
great insurance machine. 

Herbert Darlington and E. Walter 
Herrick, former partners, are dead. W. 
E. Higbee, who had been manager of 
the Western Factory Insurance Asso. 
ciation was made a partner in 1903 and 
is one of the strong factors of the office. 
Late in 1907 Charles Buresh was ad- 
mitted as a partner. He too, is an ex. 
ample of the high powered men that 
Mr. James and Mr. Blossom have in. 
sisted on having about them. In 1943 
Robert E. James, the youngest son of 
Fred S. James was admitted to the 
firm. In 1916 George W. Blossom, Jr, 
son of Mr. Blossom of the firm was ad- 
mitted. In 1918 C. W. Sparks was 
made a partner. In 1920 William M. 
Murray and A. M. Jens were made part- 
ners and this year Karl D. King, man- 
ager of the casualty department and 
Francis Blossom, son of George W. 
Blossom were made partners. 

The booklet gotten out by Fred §, 
James & Co., is a historical monograph, 
detailing in a few particulars the out- 
standing features of the growth of this 
highly esteemed firm. 


How the ‘‘Wild Cat’’ Concerns of 
25 Years Ago Were Wiped Out 


most of them would be dodged. Prop- 
erty owners all over the country and in 
Canada were being swindled by these op- 
erators. 


T HE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER played 

an important part in cleaning out the 
wild cats. It exposed the methods of 
E. J. Summerhays of Chicago, whose ac- 
tivities over the country had _ attracted 
wide attention. Summerhays, in addition 
to being a wild cat operator, evolved 2 
scheme of placing lines in legitimate com- 
panies, getting the premium paid by the 
assured and then not paying the com- 
panies. In this way companies would 
cancel their policies for non-payment of 
premium. 


HEN Tue NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
aired the Summerhays plan he 
brought a suit for libel, THE National 
UnpERWRITER then brought the Summer 
hays case to the attention of the post 
office authorities. This resulted in an e 
haustive investigation, resulting in te 
United States grand jury at Chicago it 
diting Summerhays for conducting # 
fraudulent enterprise. He wae tried be 
fore Judge Landis and sentenced to servé 
time in the Leavenworth penitentiary: 
Tue Nationa, Unperwrirer served 
notice that it would expose all other wild 
cat operations. 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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WANT RULES REVISED 
SAYS CHANGE IS NECESSARY 





Company Official Says that Regulations 
Should Be Harmonized With 
the Needs of Times 
The Journal of Commerce quotes “a 
company official” as asserting that ex- 





of coverage. 
is charged were enacted when risks 
were largely restricted to home locali- 
ties and before the period of expansion 
and concentrated ownership began. He 
advocates a sharp revision of both laws 
and regulations to bring them into 
harmony with present needs and to 
save to the agency companies busi- 
ness now going to unauthorized institu- 
tions. 
To Discuss Profits Form 

NEW YORK, Aug. 2.—Walter Alley, 
assistant United States manager North 
British & Mercantile; Howard P. Gray, 
assistant United States manager London 
& Lancashire; Milton Dargan, southern 
manager Royal, and W. F. Dunbar. 
manager South Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association, as well as the Virginia spe- 
cial agent of the North River and the 
United States Fire, will attend hearing 
upon profit forms before Insurance 
Commissioner Button of Virginia at 
Richmond tomorrow. It is probable 
that several prominent adjusters having 
expert knowledge of this form of cover- 
age will likewise be in attendance by 
special invitation. 





Program About Ready 

NE WYORK, Aug. 2.—The program 
for the forthcoming annual convention 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has been tentatively made 
up and is being submitted to members 
of the executive committee for review. 
All railroads will grant a rate of one 
and a half for the round trip to those 
attending the gathering, the reduction 
being allowed upon certificates issued 
by the secretary of the organization. 


Will Report to Atlanta 
Texas, which has had a separate de- 
partment for the Firemans Fund, will 
hereafter report to the southern de- 
partment at Atlanta. J. H. Snell, for- 
mer Texas state agent, has gone in the 
local business at Dallas. 


Gets Control of the Company 


Stock control of the Indemnity Com- 
pany of America has been secured by 
the Commonwealth Insurance Agency 
of St. Louis. 


West Virginia Commissions 
Commissions in West Virginia con- 
tinue to interest company executives, 
incidents each day emphasizing the 
need for sensible reform of existing 
practices. A scale of 25 and 30 percent 
is being paid and unless companies meet 


these figures they get little or no busi- 
ness. 


Beddingfield Joins Securities 

M. L. Beddingfield, special agent for 
the Continental in the Carolinas, has 
been appointed special agent in Ala- 
bama and South Carolina for the Secur- 
ity of New Haven, effective Sept. 1. The 
adding of an additional special agent to 
the Securities southern field force will 
necessitate a rearrangement of its staff 
i that territory, with Daniel Gober 
Supervising Georgia, F. L. Lafon Florida 


and Mr. Bidding Alabama and South 
Carolina, 


Go With National Liberty 
E. V. Wiley and Joseph Walsh of the 
head office staff of the National Union 
of Pittsburgh, have been connected with 


the home office force of the National 
Liberty. 


Early patrol returns from the bor- 
Cughs of Manhattan and Bronx in New 
York for first half of present year show 
marked falling off in premiums for 


Presidents 

Date of Election 
j. FB) Dewanige P9224: Sept. 23, 1879 
G.- Be BSG. 202..0 Sept. 21, 1881 
Bugene Caty. .c<. .<.00scs Sept. 6, 1883 
a G. Retmettsc oo... 5 Se. Sept. 17, 1885 
Chas; BE Gase+.coeees 85: Sept. 23, 1887 
J. Hi: Washburn; .. << .o<s. Sept. 6, 1888 
a De, PRONE 8 v's wcrc Sept. 5, 1890 
whos: S;. Chiaed oo 552.5:2 Sept. 9, 1892 
7 Sept. 13, 1894 
Re Jy Sa ed Sa Sept. 6, 1895 
Eugene Harbeck ........ Sept. 9, 1897 
Geos Es Crane ose eee Sept. 8, 1898 
WE. BreO ai occ. o45: Sept. 12, 1900 
ES. Blackwelder ié.23: 2. Sept. 18, 1902 
Je W. Gs Cotriiee: ccaens: Sept. 21, 1904 
Get Wa Bae cisc.c oival Sept. 19, 1906 
ren Bedielaw 2:2<. cece Sept. 10, 1908 
Bred S. James... .ce¢ec% Sept. 15, 1910 
Go kk, eeeRiits ss oct uses. Sept. 19, 1912 
P: ‘D: MeGregor 2... Sept. 17, 1914 
John Marshall; Jr. .....- Sept. 20, 1916 
Pas, Gi RR... 3.8 5 Jae Sept. 5, 1918 
GaRe Battlen< ics seacanste Sept. 15, 1920 
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Western Union Officers 
Since Its Organization 


Vice-Presidents 


Ws ER Copies 39ers 3.0.2 Sept. 23, 1879 
po, DeCamin. o2 3.6.5. Sept. 21, 1881 
Pe RO ANTS oe ov cucaces Sept. 6, 1883 
Chikes Hi. Castes cc ccnceds Sept. 17, 1885 
Enos S. CHatd sc... cess Sept. 23, 1887 
ee Oe CME 5 oo a hc neca Sept. 6, 1888 
A eo DAUR os cg aeexces Sept. 5, 1890 
Daniel C. Osmun ........ Sept. 9, 1892 
| al Sige 11 AO eR ae Sept. 13, 1894 
Ts Oe MEEEMOIDY. <.c.c..0.8 Gare-e-ate Sept. 6, 1895 
William Trembor........ Sept. 9, 1897 
J. Montgomery Hare.....Sept. 14, 1899 
I. S. Blackwelder........ Sept. 12, 1900 
PYOG S.. JAMES o.oo canescens Sept. 20, 1901 
©... Lic ABGROWS) 6:6 56 one Sept. 18, 1902 
Gs ER Reh eseeccce ds Sept. 21, 1904 
Thos. E. Gallagher....... Sept. 19, 1906 
Robert B. Beath ........ Sept. 19, 1907 
hi PG SURNOE eo cnitw Sea atc Sept. 10, 1908 
F. H. Whitney .......... Sept. 16, 1909 
J. H. Staddart:..cci ccsssd April 13, 1910 
E. TF. Casmipiell: . .:......06. Sept. 19, 1912 
John Marshall, Jr. ....... Sept. 18, 1913 
©: Wee Bale. lon. hess Sept. 16, 1915 
GS heeds Sept. 20, 1916 
Sur SOME Gaciewe sce es Sept. 5, 1918 
ee, |, re cere Sept. 15, 1920 
Secretaries 

Thes: “S. ‘Chard... 20st Sept. 23, 1879 
i CN owe cone ene Sept. 21, 1881 
Edwin A. Simonds ...... Sept. 6, 1883 
C. L. Whittemore........ Sept. 22, 1893 
J. M. Neuburger ........ Sept. 6, 1895 
Jos. A: Melsey~......22- Sept. 8, 1898 
a WR Nic cnc ecseras Sept. 21, 1900 
John Marshall, Jr....... March 4, 1902 
FE NO Reis€y : 05... oo. Sept. 16, 1909 
Bh, eee a cc accesses Sept. 19, 1912 

The Fire Insurance Contract—Pre- 


pared by Insurance Society of New York 
—Covers the whole field of fire insur- 
ance. The Standard policies, new and 
old, compared and explained—Funda- 
mentals of Insurance Law—The Policy 
Clauses, Interpreted and Explained in 
Detail—Mortgagee Interest—Losses and 
Loss Settlements—Proofs of Loss—Ad- 
justments: Building, Machinery, Stock, 
Cotton, Automobile—Ascertainment of 
Values—Non-Concurrent Insurance— 
Subrogation—Authority of Agents—Co- 
Insurance—Use and Occupancy Insur- 
ance—Forms—Blanks. Every live local 
agent—Every field man—Every adjus- 
ter—Every underwriter—Should read 
this Book and have it at hand for con- 
stant reference. Price $5.00. Write THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER. 1362 In- 








Practically all companies. 


surance Exchange, Chicago, Il. 








Globe National Fire Insurance Co. 


Sioux City, lowa 


Condition of Company December 31, 1921 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 

REAL ESTATE . . $5,645.48 | LOSS RESERVE . . $333,672.82 
MORTGAGE LOANS 1envecgg | PREMIUM RESERTS 717,200.78 
LIBERTY BONDS . 300,000.00 | TAX RESERVE ; 30,000.80 

ciunadniiieinens RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER 

D 841. 

UES - SRS ieee 28,899.97 
AGENTS’ BALANCES samba} oceees Gas tb csnamnas 
ACCRUED INTEREST . 46,046.27 | NETSURPLUS . . . 233,530.31 
TOTAL ASSETS $ 2,333,312.88 TOTAL LIABILITIES $ 2,333,312.8 


COMPARATIVE ASSETS 


1918 . . $ 1,453,460.58 
1919 ; 1,880,881.87 
1920 . ° . . 2,201,324.65 
1921 e : 2,333,312 88 











ALAR AAAS AAAA A A AD. } 


Mueblebach 


12th and Baltimore Avenue 
_ KANSAS CITY, MO. & 
ai 


N the very center of 
the business district, 
the combined buying 
power giving the best 
in room accommoda- 
tions,cafe and dining 
service at fair prices, 
S. J. WHITMORE, 
Chairman 


icaptegee iii 


Se id ee he! 


JOSEPH REICHL, S 
V-P. and Gen. Mgr. 


Jos. R. Dumont, Mgr. Hotel Baltimore 








EDWARD H. SHERWIN, President WILLIAM WALSH, Secretary 


TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


The Company That Aims To Excel In Service 


Fire Tornado Farm Hail Automobile Tractor 














DES MOINES 


REINSURANCE FIRE COMPANY 


Reinsurance Only 


P. J. CLANCY, President DES MOINES, IOWA __sF.E. HATHORN, Secretary 
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A Company Is as Strong as its Agency Force 


The Omaha Liberty Fire Insurance Company is 
making splendid progress through the cooperation 
of its loyal agents. 








Admitted Assets January 1, 1920.............. $308,047.16 
Admitted Assets January 1, 1921.............. 689,437.18 
Admitted Assets January 1, 1922.............. 774,271.56 
Gain in Admitted Assets During 1921.......... 85,234.38 


Omaha Liberty Fire Insurance Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


P. F. Zimmer, President R. J. Wachter, Secretary 
Samuel Patterson, Treasurer 








INCORPORATED, 11794) 


Stags: OF Pennisyayania 


JOHN J. P. RODGERS, Sec’y & Treas. 
SAM’L P. RODGERS, Asst. Secretary 


GUSTAVUS REMAK, Jr., President 
WAITE BLIVEN, Vice-President 


SURPLUS TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS $1,642,189.66 


TOTAL ASSETS 
$5,038,142.66 





CASH CAPITAL $1,000,000 


FIRE, TORNADO, AUTOMOBILE, LIGHTNING, RENT, USE AND OCCUPANCY IN- 
SURANCE. AGENTS WANTED WHERE NOT REPRESENTED. 








THE INTER-STATE FIRE INSURANCE: CO. 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, $334,638.72 
408 FORT STREET, WEST, - - - - DETRO T, MICH. 








Exceptional .acilities for handling Surplus and difficult lines 
and unusual forms of insurance in best American and Foreign 
companies and at Lloyds, London. 
Re-Insurance Contracts Drawn and Placed. 
YOUK BUSINESS SOLICITED; 
PROMPT ATTENTION 
F. R. THOMPSON 


Insurance Exchange 


SURPLUS 
LINES anp 
FLOATERS 


Chicago, Ill. 








Nearly Fifty Years of success under same management 
INCORPORATED 1876 


THE OHIO MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Total Cash Assets $397,264.36 SALEM, OHIO Net Cash Surplus $282,722.15 


Losses Paid Since Organization, $1,290,498.45 


J. R. VERNON, President J. AMBLER, Secretary 








INCORPORATED 1851 


WESTERN ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, OF TORONTO, CANADA 
FIRE, MARINE, TORNADO, EXPLOSION, RIOTS, CIVIL COMMOTION 
AND STRIKES. 

NE. Oi IO OP Sieh kknsodntcnstewasenhed+s0s0dscccnesenane same $4,835,545 


ne Bi ee on os ocean pdabau so nenminns abicae <0 seneen $1,599,555 
Total Losses Paid in United States from 1874 to 1921 inclusive, $50,129,109 




















AUTOMOBILE = ACCIDENT and 
INSURANCE HEALTH 
ay INSURANCE 
FIRE 
COLLISION 
DAMAGE and q sgn OHIO ~ PLATE 
LONE INSU ee P. ANY 
POLICY RANCE Fron a 
. JONES 
set ’y 7 and Mgr. 


Agents Wanted in CE where not represented 








PROHIBITED LIST FOR 
AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 





Nearly All Companies Have Pre- 
pared K. O. Sheets for Under- 
writing Motor Risks 


WHAT THEY WON’T ACCEPT 


Various Classes of Business That Most 
Companies Are Declining—1922 
Loss Ratio Improved 





being used by practically every com- 
pany writing automobile insurance. No 
company is taking automobile business 
freely these days. Every risk offered 
is carefully scrutinized. Most com- 
panies use some sort of an inspection 
and investigation service to find out 
something about the assured. The 
physical aspects of a car are considered 
by the automobile examiner. From 
every standpoint automobile business is 
Leing studied. Companies are under- 
writing their automobile risks much 
more painstakingly than they were last 
year. 
Have Learned Lesson 


The disastrous experience of 1921 
taught the companies a lesson. Some 
of the biggest writers in the business 
had loss ratios last year of over 100 
percent. In spite of numerous changes 
made and underwriting modifications 
instituted, the automobile losses 
mounted steadily last year. With the 
close of 1921 the automobile writing 
companies decided to retrench and to 
write only such automobile risks as 
appeared after a reasonable examina- 
tion to be desirable from an insurance 
standpoint. As a result, much _ busi- 
ness formerly written by nearly all 
companies is now being almost univer- 
sally declined. A K. O. list has been 
compiled by all of the more important 
automobile writing offices. 

What They Won’t Write 

For instance, few, if any, companies 
will write cabs, busses, jitneys, and 
taxicabs. Neither will they accept au- 
tomobiles in litigation or dispute, or 


cars that are home-made, or of as- 
sembled type, by other than reputable 
manufacturers. Many companies will 


not write collision or property damage 
insurance for female drivers. No au- 
tomobile company will write a car hav- 
ing a defaced factory or motor number, 
or automobile owned by bootleggers or 
soft drink parlor proprietors or own- 
ers of pool rooms or sight seeing 
busses or racing cars or tank trucks 
used for the delivery of kerosene and 
gasoline. 


Other Prohibited Classes 


Companies are chary about writing 
second hand cars unless they are fully 
paid for free of incumbrance and “well 
owned.” No company is inclined to 
write a second hand car except as a 
renewal. Some companies will not 
write full coverage collision insurance 
on ‘trucks or property damage on 
trucks. A great many companies 
will not write automobile business for 
colored assured. While it is recognized 
that a majority of automobiles pur- 
chased are paid for by installments, 
companies are not inclined to write 
cars unless 35 or 40 percent of the 
total purchase price is put down as 
an original payment. Few companies 
will write trucks that are purchased on 
the time payment plan for the reason 
that small expressmen, baggage men, 
and movers very often buy trucks 
that are beyond their means and too 
expensive to operate. 





Automobile prohibited lists are now | 


As an additional safeguard a number 
of companies will not write brokerage 
business. They will accept automobile 
insurance only from agents writing all 
of their. own business. It has been found 
that unless the agent himself writes 
the business the class is unprofitable. 
Where an agency writes business in- 
discriminately from brokers the auto- 
mobile loss ratio is always high. In 
addition to all other underwriting pre- 
cautions, companies are holding down 
on the insurable limits. Most under- 
writers take the position that a new 
car depreciates in value on the day it 
is purchased from 10 to 35 percent and 
approximately 2 percent a month there- 
aiter. A majority of companies will 
write a policy providing only 75 or 
80 percent of the list price of the car 
and on trucks about 70 percent. 


Good and Bad Fords 


Each risk offered receives individual 
treatment. For example, it has been 
found that a Ford is usually a good 
risk in the country, but a decidedly 
poor one in the city. This is for the 
reason that the Ford is an ideal car for 
country use, but in the city Fords are 
cften in the hands of men who cannot 
afford to operate one, who earn only a 
comparatively small salary and have no 
right to attempt to maintain an auto- 
mobile. The theft ratio on Fords in 
large cities has been extremely high. 
Altogether the large city experience on 
Fords has been anything but favorable, 


while the same car has yielded the 
companies a profit in country terri- 
tory. 


Loss Ratio Coming Down 


The general tightening up on the 
part of automobile companies is shown 


in the improved loss ratio for this 
year. Automobile writing companies 
generally report that the first five 


months of this year show a marked im- 
provement over the same period for 
last year. The careful and cautious 
underwriting is having its effect. Com- 
panies are taking time to weed out the 
bad risks before they are put on the 
books. This modified underwriting pro- 
cedure is slowly but surely cutting 
down the automobile loss ratio. Com- 
panies that last year sustained a high 
loss ratio are hopeful that they will 
make a profit on their automobile op- 
erations this year. 


LOSS APPORTIONMENT 
COVERING THREE BUILDINGS 


Question—I would like to have your 
opinion on the apportionment in the 
following loss: 

The assured owns three buildings, 
which aré connected; building No. 1 has 
$2,000 insurance specific; building No. 
2 has $4,000 insurance specific, and 
there is a blanket policy for $1,000 cov- 
ering on buildings Nos. 1, 2 and 3, with 
no average clause. 

The agreed loss on each building is as 
follows: No. 1 loss, $2,424.95; No. 2 
loss, $3,814.81; No. 3 loss, $1,995.67. 
Total loss, $8,235.43. 

Should the blanket policy contribute 
first to the largest loss and then to the 
next largest, thus leaving nothing on 
the loss on building No. 3; or should 
it contribute in that proportion which 
the loss in each division bears to the 
entire loss? 

Answer—The $1,000 blanket policy 
covering over all should contribute in 
its entirety to the loss on building No. 
3. This for the reason that the $2,000 
policy on building No. 1 is entirely ex- 
hausted by the loss and the $4,000 policy 
applying on building No. 2 is almost 
exhausted by the loss of $3,814.81 to 
building No. 2. The blanket policy 
should therefore be exhausted entirely 
in paving the loss of $1,995.67 on build- 
ing No. 3. 

If the loss were smaller, there might 
be some question of apportionment, but 
owing to the fact that the loss on build- 
ing No. 3 greatly exceeds the amount of 
the blanket policy covering over all, it 
is obvious that the blanket policy should 
be applied to the loss on building No. 3. 
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AS SEEN FROM CHICAGO | 
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CHICAGO PREMIUM RETURNS 


Additional premiums returns on Chi- 
cago fire business as reported to the city 
collector of Chicago tor tax purposes 
are subjoined. ‘The figures include 
many of the leading companies and give 
an excellent view of the trend of the 
business during the past year. It is 
surpris ng to note that many of the 
larger companies show increases rather 
than decreases, notably the Royal hav- 
ing reached a figure which is higher 
than any company except the Aetna 
reached last year. The figures are as 





follows: 

‘ 1922. 1921. 1920. 
IRIMONCO: 606006 $190,941 $193,142 $149,643 
American, N. J. 329,381 360,912 349,868 ! 
eS | eee 60,601 78,374 86,781 
Amer. Mait..... 1,995 Bae 
Bankers & Ship. 53,111 72,509 
Boston Mf. Mut. 9,321 6,481 
Detroit, F. & M. 67,466 9,760 
Eagle, Star&Br. 24,591 58, 78,267 
Enterprise Mut. 1,998 y 3,522 
Fidelity-Phen. . 333,893 337,059 
Globe & Rut... 278,550 273,153 
memilton ..... 21,3851 24,714 
Import. & Exp.. 31,435 40,226 
Industrial, O.... 12,700 18,398 
Ins. Co. of N.A.. 517,330 476,362 533,281 
Ins.Und.St. of P. 27,334 29,515 36,495 
London & Scot.. 40,814 53,009 50,741 
London Assur... 164,241 172,175 153,478 
Lum. Mut., O.... 13,574 372 12,666 
Mansfield Mut.. ee Sieces take 
Manuf. Mut.,R.1. 3,251 $,091 5,450 
Mech. Mut., R.I. 2,198 R977 3,942 
Mech. & Trad... 13,611 16,258 19,036 
Mich. F. & M. 64,051 61,889 61,878 
Milers Mut. Tex. MEE chee | ces eee 
ke, COMM ...-4..< 218,671 221,533 243,383 
Me WOGs sé x0 de Ree. aa ta 2) cde et 
New Jersey .... 28,240 22,642 38,463 
New Zealand .. 89,649 92,018 o4, 
| ee 96,892 84,970 89, 
Pacific, N. Y.... 49,042 52,073 
Paternelle ..... 70,148 87,118 
Pa. Lum. Mut.. 5,898 6,184 
Phila. Und.......154,727 76,171 
a 211,451 205,265 
LR | See 3,889 5,169 
Fr 562,360 510,309 
MMGIS oo weno 70,148 87,118 
State Mut., R.I.. 5,269 6,795 
Stuyvesant ..... 28, 315 31,845 
Tokio M. & F... 52,180 59,006 45 | 
Westchester 173, “ioe” 200,164 246,465 


GOSSIP ABOUT THE PRESIDENCY 


There is much conjecture among 
members of the Western Union as to 


who will succeed Charles R. Tuttle, the | 


present president who will round out 
two years of service by the time of the 
annual meeting in September. An un- 
written law seems to put two years as 
the maximum which a president may 
serve. There are but few of the older 
members who are available as _presi- 


dential timber. For many years past | 


the presidents have all come from Chi- 


cago and the general feeling among | 


most western managers is that it is es- 


sential that the president live in that | | 


city where he is in close touch with the 


office of the Western Union and its ac- | 


tivities. There are some, however, who 
claim that it might be well to go out- 
side of Chicago. The last president liv- 
ing outside of Chicago was the late J. 
M. De Camp, manager of the old Liver- 
pool & London & Globe office at Cin- 
cinnati./ The two ranking Chicago 
members in point of continuous service 
are Charles W. Higley of the Hanover 
and Charles E. Dox of the London & 
Lancashire. It is hardly likely that 
either one of these would accept the po- 
sition. If either one desired it, undoubt- 
edly he could have the office. A number 
of managers would like to see John H. 
Carr of Dugan & Carr of the Hartford 
elected to the position, but A. G. Dugan 
of the firm was the president before the 
Present incumbent, so that seems to 
eliminate Mr. Carr for the time being. 
If a member outside of Chicago is to 
be elected, undoubtedly the favorite 
would be Vice-President C. A. Ludlum 





of the Home, who makes frequent jour- 
neys to Chicago to attend meetings. 
lf a jump is to be made to some of the 
newer members the names most fre- 
quently mentioned are John C. Harding 
of the Springfield, Ralph B. Ives of the 
Aetna, W. L. Lerch of the Great Amer- 
ican, R. E. Lidster of the Phoenix As- 
surance. Mr. Ives seems to be the man 
most have in mind for the post. 
*k * * 
PRACTICE IS CONDEMNED 





The attention of companies has been 
called to the growing abuse of the West- 
ern Union rules in connection with 
bank deposits and certificates of deposit. 
The ruies prohibit the deposit of money 
in a bank, trust company or other de- 
pository in which the company has an 
agency. This draws the line against 
the acceptance of certificates of deposit 
| in payment of premiums, except on hail 
business or on farm property, for which 
applications are submitted and policies 
written either in the home or depart- 
| ment offices. The acceptance of certif- 
icates in payment of premiums on farm 
policies issued by the agent is prohibited 
and, of course, so is the acceptance of 
| certificates on commercial or any town 


| business. 

| It is recognized that certificates are 
commonly accepted in payment of hail 
premiums, and, furthermore, that some 
cempanies unfortunately are accepting 
certificates in payment of farm business 
“written through soliciting agents or 
through farm departments,” over which 
the Western Union has no jurisdiction. 
It is given out that the practice appears 
to be spreading beyond the locality in 
| which it started, with the natural result 
|that bank agents are pressing for the 
same kind of settlement on other classes 
of business. The companies are being 
urged to restrict the practice as far as 
possible where it may be legitimately 
done, and they are warned against an 
extension of the practice to classes and 
at agencies where it is prohibited. 

* * * 
UNION COMMITTEE NAMED 


The Western Union has appointed its 
committee to attend the conference of 
representatives of the various sectional 
| bodies having jurisdiction over commis- 
| sions as suggested by the Eastern 
Union. The Union’s committee is 
George H. Batchelder, North British; 
George H. Bell, National of Hartford; 
John C. Harding, Springfield; Ralph B. 
Ives, Aetna; Elwin W. Law, Royal; 
John M. Thomas, Fire Association; W. 
Steele, Niagara; J. R. Wilbur, Con- 
| tinental; C. R. Tuttle, North America, 
sresident of the Western Union, ex of- 
fic1o. 


+ + = 


FRASE GOES TO SAN FRANCISCO 


N. C. Frase, who has resigned as 
manager of the Chicago office of Jo- 
seph Froggatt & Co., insurance ac- 
countants, is leaving this week for San 
Francisco, where he will enter into 
partnership with Louis L. Janes under 
the firm name of Janes-Frase Com- 
pany, 410 Call building, San Francisco. 
Mr. Janes is a well known public ac- 
countant and has a large clientele. Mr. 
Frase will have charge of the insurance 
accounting. He has been five years 
connected with the Froggatt firm and 
has gained an intimate knowledge of 
insurance accounting. 

a, 
UNION’S PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


The following committee has been se- 





lected by President C. R. Tuttle to pre- 





in_Chicago, Cook 


Inspections | 





23 yearsin this field. 


Office with Jos. C. Knight & Co. 
Room 1568 Ins. Exchange, CHICAGO, ILL. 





This inspectorate very properly gauges the expectancy of fire- 
risks and intelligently anticipates events before they occur. 
signed sells this talent to c 
Public, herewith tendering counsel to all State Insurance Officials, Legislative = Municipal Come 
mittees and all those who formulate insurance aes designed for the public weal. 

—Dixit et Fecit 


Phone Wabash 3033 


County and the Greater Metropolitan District,' 


The under- 
anies, agents, brokers and the business 


Cc. W. PIERCE 


Independent Inspector and Fire Prevention Counselor 








reat American 
Insurance Company 


New Dork 


50th ANNIVERSARY 1922 
CASH CAPITAL $10,000,000 


Company owns United States Liberty and Victory Loan 
Bonds in amount equal to its capital 


1872 


POLICIES ISSUED TO COVER 


Fire Registered Mail 
Lightning Profits War Risk Mail Package 
Tornado Commission Hulls Tourist Baggage 


Wind Storm Automobiles Cargoes Sprinkler Leakage 


Hail Motorcycles Inland Marine Use and Occupancy 
Explosion Leasehold Inland Transportation Riot and Civil Com- 
Rents Marine Floaters motion 

Cs) 9 














INDEPENDENT ADJUSTERS 





ILLINOIS MISSOURI 
QUINCY ADJUSTMENT 
and SERVICE BUREAU 

Wells Bidg., Quincy, Ill. George C. Gill, Mgr. 


10Wa | IND. ILL. KY 


H. N. ODELL 
110 Upper Second St., Evansville, Ind. 
Adjusters of Fire, Tornado, Automobile and 
Inland Marine Losses 


INDIANA-MICHIGAN ADJUSTMENT CO. 
W. P. Kelley, Pres. American Trust Bldg. 
H. J. Lederer, Vice-Pres. — ea, 

C. W. Ginz, Sec’ y & Treas. ana 
This concern is well equipped to handle all tine of losses 








ILLINOIS ADJUSTMENT COMPANY 


For company only 
Adjustment any place 
Specializing in fire—Automobile—Windstorm 
We also do inspection. 
2216 E. Adams Street 
Phone Main 423 





Springfield, Illinois D. A. MILLIGAN 


ADJUSTMENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Shelbyville. Ill. 





NORTHERN & CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
BEN C. COOPER, Adjuster 
College Bldg. Ottawa, Ill. 


37 Years in Insurance Work 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN ADJUSTMENT COMPANY 
Adjusters of Fire Losses 
206 Schirmer Bidg. 
384 Federal Ave. Saginaw, Mich. 





INDIANA ILLINOIS MISSOURI 
SANGAMON ADJUSTMENT CO. 
2nd Floor Reisch Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 
General Adjusters 
We are equipped to handle all kinds of 
losses, appraisements and inspections. 


Long Distance Bell Phone Main 2036 





MISSOURI KANSAS 


F. W. LITTLE, JR., Adjuster 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE LOSSES 
503-505 Orear-Leslie Bldg. Kansas City, Mo, 
Over 30 Years’ Experience 








~ | NEBRASKA IOWA 
{ND | AUTOMOBILE ADJUSTMENT Co. 
wae Delbert C. Rich, Mgr. 
Adjusting—Inspecting—Recovery 
| 710 Omaha Loan & Building Ass’n Bldg. Omaha, Nebr 


INDIANA, ILLINOIS, 


KENTUCKY 


OHIO 





Experienced adjusters and investors, | KANSAS 


HN M. KIN 
licensed and bonded. Dubious Fire | 1 INKEL ADJUSTMENT AGENCY 
and Auto losses specialty. 


ire, Tornado and Automobile Losses Adjusted 
HUTCHINSON > - - KANSAS 





| | ILLINOIS INDIANA 
ELDRIDGE H. SPERRY 
Fire and Automobile Losses 
108 N. State St. 33 Champaign, Ill. 
Long Distance Bell 458 


CENTRALLY LOCATED 


Automobile Claim Service Inc. 
524-523 K. of P. Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





1OWA NEBRASKA SOUTH DAKOTA MINNESOTA 
Cc. J. WOOLDRIDGE 
Fire and Automobile Losses 
| 306 Davidson Bldg. Over 25 Years’ Experience Sioux City, lewz 





WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN 
Fire Loss Adjustments—Wis. and North Mich. 
Over 25 years’ experience 
DAVID LAWSON 
CINCINNATI, O. | Room 1, Cook Block Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


A. L. SOPER, Adjuster 


Fire and Theft, Collision Pro rty Damage, Burglary 
” Leader Building, Gleciand Okie . 
Branches: Akron, Canton, Youngstown 


CLARENDON IONS 


H. R. PORTER 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Adjustments 
708 Fourth National Bank Bldg. 
Phone Main 253 











ADJUSTER 
DALLAS 








WANT ADS One Column wide $3°75 





NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, 1362 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
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THE N: ATION: AL UNDERWRITER 











CHARLES H. HARRADEN 


Managing Underwriter 


H_ S. BASSETT 
Secretary 


Buckeye | National Fire 


Insurance Co. 


Surplus to Policyholders . $149,508.34 





ECONOMIC MANAGEMENT MAKING SPLENDID ?ROGRESS 





OHIO AND MICHIGAN AGENTS WANTED) 











The COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LANSING, MICH. 
ee 6 ee es 
» SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS - - 


$1,981,305.41 
$1,170,026.07 


LICENSED IN 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, New York, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Louisiana, California, 
Tennessee and Kansas 





A Reliable Progressive Agency Company Representatives Solicited 








ANTHONY MATRE 


resident 


HENRY REIS, M. D 
Vice-President 


JOSEPH BERNING 


Vice-President 


NAPOLEON PICARD 


y- i reas. 


Licensed in the following Stat+s: 
Colo.; tll; Ind.; Ia.; Ky.; La.; Md.; Mass.; Mich.; Minn.; 
Miss.; Mo.; Mont.; Ney.; N. H.; N.J.; N. ¥.; N.C.; Ohio; 
Pa.; S. C.; Tenn.; Tex.; W. Va.; Wis. 


A good company for good agents 


MARQUETTE NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
ASSETS OVER $2,000,000 CHICAGO 











The Mutual Plate Glass Insurance Co. 


Shelby, Ohio 
Organized 1883 
HENRY WENTZ, President L. A. DENNIS, Sec. and Gen’! Agent 
The only Ohio Company Specializing on Plate Glass Insurance. Not an experiment 


SERVICE TO OUR REPRESENTATIVES AND POLICYHOLDERS 











The Best Field in the Insurance Business 
Today is Live Stock Insurance 


We want good men who work among farmers and stockmen to communicate with us 
Territory in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Missouri and lowa 


THE KASKASKIA LIVE STOCK INSURANCE CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Home Office” - - - Shelbyville, Illinois 











DETROIT NATIONAL FIRE 


Insurance Company 
231-233 John R. Street 


DETROIT : - - : - 


GEO. K. MARCH, President and General Manager 
yAS. M. TEAHEN, Treasurer 


MICHIGAN 


WYNN C. GEROW, Secretary 
M. E. BLACK, Assistant Secretary 











han rea ane Far in the Lead 
YY The fact that approximately 


one car out of every ten in 
Ohio is insured by The Great 
- American is convincing evi- 
dence that this progressive in- 
stitution is “the people’s fa- 
vorite automobile insurance 





MANSFIELD, OM/O 


O io’s Largsst an! Strorgest 


, Automobile Insurance Company company. 

















pare the program for the Facil 
annual meeting of the Western Union, 
to be held at the Equinox Hotel, Man- 
chester, Vt., commencing Sept. 19: W. 


L. Lerch, Great American, chairman; 
W. <A. Chapman, Firemans Fund: 
Charles W. Higley, Hanover; Elwin 
W. Law, Royal; John H. Packard, Lon- 
don; C. F. Shallcross, North British, 
and H. A. Smith, National. 

*x x 


BASEBALL LEAGUE STANDING 


The following is the standing of 


teams in the Chicago Baseball Insur- 
ance League: 
Division No.1 
ee 
Maetioual TANGY «<.....0 he085 8 1 888 
ee er re 6 2 -750 
COPS CS Rea See Pere ayer Oe ie ae t 4 500 
areRt AMOVICAN |. . <.<0 5's sas cs 4 4 500 
W. A. Alexander & Co......3 6 sa38 
Fire Association ........... 0 3 .000 
Division No, 2 
™. Is 
ER, Sg en's als ON eo eee Relea 9 0 1.000 
errr ee yi terse rere 7 2 777 
Marth Ameried. 6.6546 6.006 06-565 5 -500 
SNINONGE. 54. 9-040 04 Sa abu. bc abe be we $ 5 444 
London & Lancashire....... 1 8 111 


Fidelity-Phenix  ...cosescres 0 9 000 


APPLICATIONS ARE APPROVED 


The membership committee of The 
Western Union has approved the ap- 
plication for membership of John A. 
Dodd, secretary of the American Na- 
tional Fire of Columbus, Ohio, for 
joint membership with Chauncey B. 


August 3, 1922 





Baker of that company, the committee 
has also approved the application of 
H. D. Lewis, manager of the western 


department of the Northern Assurance, 
— 


hy 
| 


WILL APPOINT A FIELD MAN 
The Fuso Marine & Fire, whose 
United States branch is at 45 John 
street, New York, in charge of the Wil- 
| lam H. Kenzel Company, has made ap- 
| plication for entrance to several of the 
middle western states. It has already 
received its Illinois license. The Fuso 
| will appoint a field man for the central 
west to look after Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Missouri and Indiana especially, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 


The Chicago office of the Southern 
| Surety, in charge of O. W. Huncke & Co. 
and Virtus C. Rohm & Co., its represen- 
| tatives, has moved out to the Southern 
| Office building, 210 East Ohio street, 
| This is in the same vicinity as the Un- 
| derwriters Laboratories and the Sanborn 
| Map Company. 


* 


Western Elwin W. Law of 
| the toyal, Manager S. H. 
| Quackenbush are spending a few weeks 


| Manager 
| 
at Plumb Lake, hger 
| 
| 


Assistant 


|}; P. J V. MeKian, 953 Insurance Ex- 
| change, Chicago, is seeking the names 
/ of all memters of the Illinois Blue Goose 
| who served in the World War and is also 
| endeavoring to compile a list of all those 
who lost their lives in the service. This 
information is to be gathered in accord- 
ance with a resolution of the grand nest, 
| providing for a permanent honor roil of 
the order. 





VIEWED FRO 











MERGER DEALS FREQUENT 


The difficulties encountered in main- 
taining premium income during the past 
two years has had the inevitable effect 
of forcing a number of fire companies, 
either to seek reinsurance or to merge 
forces with a view to reducing their 
general overhead expense; a factor that 
continus to increase steadily despite all 
efforts to keep it within bounds. Within 
the past ten days the underwriting fra- 
ternity has been apprised to the prob- 
able sale of the Albany Fire to the 
Atlas of England; of the deal whereby 
the Colonial and the Guaranty Fire. 
both of New York City, 
and later absorbed by the United States 
Fire, and of the intended consolidation 


of the United States Lloyds and of the | 


Washington Marine, also of New York. 
While the Washington Marine was 
formed primarily 


and inland marine business, it operated | 
first as | 


to some extent in the fire field; 
a reinsurer of the National Liberty and 
later independently. It was never ag- 
gressive, however, in the 
nection, its management being marine 
underwriters. 

The move of the 
Guardian is especially 


Colonial and the 
interesting in 


that their future will be linked with the | 
most | 


United States Fire, one of the 
aggressively conducted offices in the 
business, and incidentally one’ of the 
most successful. A small institution for 
many years, the United States Fire had 
its remarkable growth since its man- 
agement was assumed by Crum & For- 
ster, men who had already shown their 
capacity as underwriters and adminis- 
trators in handling the North River 
Fire. Years ago Crum' & Forster 
started to build up their organization 
through the purchase of small New 
York companies, welding them into a 
constantly growing institution the rep- 
resentation of which was well worth 
while by agents the country over. In 
turn the old Nassau, Peter Cooper, Em- 
pire City, New Amsterdam, Dutchess 
County and the Williamsburgh City, 
were absorbed, and now two additional 
institutions are to be taken over. 
; * ok 
ATLAS OF LONDON DEAL 
Should the offer of the Atlas of 


London to purchase the stock of the 
Albany Fire be accepted by sharehold- 


; By G. A, 


will be merged | 


to transact an ocean | 


latter con- | 


M NEW YORK — 


VATSON oma —__—_—__— 








ers of the latter, as there is every prob- 
ability that it will, the transaction will 
mark the passing of independent con- 
‘trol of one of the oldest stock fire 
corporations of the Empire State, and 
indeed of the entire country. The Al- 
bany Fire was incorporated in 1811, and 
since that time it has been continuously 
in operation. If it pass under the 
wing of the Atlas it will be operated as 
a distinct entity, and its business vigor- 
ously developed. It was reported that 
the Albany was to be taken over by one 
of the prominent British casualty offices 
that was seeking a fire insurance con- 
nection two years ago, but the story 
proved unfounded. Charles H. Hahn, 
| its second vice-president, is the under- 
writing manager. Together with Sec- 
retary John F. Deal, Mr. Hahn con- 
| ducts a live agency at Albany. 


Last year the Atlas reinsured the 
little Atlas National of Sioux Falls, 
|S. D., in order to gain an automobile 


business in a section of the country 
where it was especially anxious to get 
a volume of this class of indemnity. It 
| had primarily swallowed the Kings 
| County Fire of Brooklyn. Its big deal, 
however, was when it reinsured the 
Manchester fully 20 years ago, the ar- 
| rangement effected in London embrac- 
| ing not only the home business of the 
‘latter corporation, but its extensive 
; American interests as well. Not the 
| least important acquisition had through 
the move was the services of Messrs. 
Boyle, Butler. Medlicott and Williams, 
all then lively youngsters who have 
since fully justified the prediction that 
they were “comers” in the business. 
Mr. Boyle some months ago succeeded 
h's former chief, Frank Lock, as 
United States manager of the corpora- 
tion; Messrs. Butler and Medlicott are 
head office general agents, while Mr. 
| Williams, as general adjuster, 1s re- 
sponsible for the settlement of all losses 





| had by the company. 
x ok 
| Ss. E. BICKFORD IS ADVANCED 


throughout the country 
will be particularly interested in the 
ennounced appointment by United 
States Manager Hart Darlington of the 
Norwich Union Fire of S. E. Bickford 
as assistant general agent of the com- 
pany’s eastern and southern depart- 
ment, with headquarters in New York. 


Field men 
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Mr. Bickford was for many 
agent for the 
North Carolina, District of 
and West Virginia. In commending 
Mr. Bickford to the agency staff Man- 
ager Darlington says in part his “knowl- 
edge, experience and ability are recog- 
nized as being such as should eminently 
equip him to undertake the important 
work of further enlarging the organiza. 
tion and advancing the company’s busi- 
ness interests in this territory. In this 
work I am sure he will be accorded 
your most cordial cooperation and ex- 
tended your best wishes for future 
cess. Through the appointment of Mr. 
sicktord it is expected a head office 
representative may be able to 
more time 


years state 
company in Virginia, 


Columbia | 


| sounding out the eastern market 


suc- |} 


THE NATIONAL 








SEEK REINSURANCE FACILITIES 

Representatives of various Missis- 
sippi fire insurance companies have been 
again 
with a view to securing special rein- 
surance facilities to tide over the cotton 
season, shortly to open. How success- 
iul they have been in their quest is 
unknown, through it is a fact that the 
overtures of the Mississippians were 
coldly received in a number of offices, 
and that at least one of the ayplicants 
was forced to go to London Lloyds for 
the desired connections. The under- 
writing capital now represented in Mis- 


| siss’ppi is credited with being adequate 


devote | 
to the personal visitation of ! 


agents and thus establish even clos ser | 


business re lations than has heretofore 


for existing business, though it is ap- 
preciated it will be wholly insufficient 
to afford proper coverage once the cot- 
ton season opens, and values congest at 














been possible.’ all the central points. 
| | 
g CHANGES IN HE FIELD | 

J. D. Dux T. W. Garrett Jr. 
, _ = = S911e “ Ac = r . . 

J. D. Dux of Sioux Falls, S. D., has Cr. W. Garrett, Jr., has been appoint- 
retired as state agent of the New York eq special agent for the Northwestern 
Underwriters, after having been con- | Underwriters, covering Missouri, Kan- 
nected with the company for 22 years,| sas and Oklahoma. Mr. Garrett suc- 
and will devote his time to his inter-! ¢¢eds C. E. Farley and will make his 
ests in the Hollister Insurance Agency | jeadquarters at Wichita, Kansas 
at Sioux Falls. F i 

F. W. and H. A. Jones W. H. Paul 
Frank W. Jones and Herman A. Jones Walter H. Paul, who has been affili- 


have been appointed special agents of 
the Hampton Roads Fire & Marine otf 
Norfolk, Va., in Virginia. They have 
both been in the insurance business and 
have previously traveled in the state. 


ated with the Griffith & Smith Agency 
at Sleepy Eye, Minn., for some time, 
is now special agent for the North 


British & Merchantile in 
assisting State 


Minnesota, 
Agent Chapman. 


TELLS ABOUT COINSURANCE CLAUSE 


{) 


HE Chamber of Commerce of 

T Lawrence, Mass., in its ‘Members’ 

Information Service,” has sent out 

the following on the coinsurance clause 
in fire policies: 

“Have you ever suffered a fire loss? 
And when the adjustment was made be 
disappointed because you received as 
damages less than you felt you should? 
More than likely the agent then en- 
deavored to explain to you the much 
discussed coinsurers’ clause that is in 
all mercantile form policies. Even if 
you haven’t had a disappointing 
perience in this matter you had better 
study your policy now to guard against 
disappointment later. 

° ie 


“Here is the experience one of your 
neight yors had some time ago: His stock 
and fixtures were worth $50,060. 
about 95 per cent of all fires result only 


| 
to carry 


eX | 


i Nartial loss—usually a slight one—he | 
felt it would be a prudent thing to in- | 


sure tor only $10,000. there was a fire, 
and the loss was estimated to be just 
$10,000. So he sat back and waited the 
insurance company’s check for $10,000. 
The check came. 
protested, 
trauded out of $7,500. 
* * * 
Twenty-five 
amount to 
Here is the 


“He hadn’t been at all. 
hundred dollars was the 
which he was entitled. 


It was for $2,500. He | 
feeling that he had been de- | 


Since | 


There was in that 
policies covering 
‘reduced rate con- 


way it came about: 

contract, as in all 
stock and fixtures, a 
tribution clause’ which made the in- 
sured a coinsurer with the company, 
for it stipulated that the insured agreed 
insurance to an amount at 
least 80 per cent of the total value of 
stock and fixtures. By the terms of 
that clause the insurance company 
agreed to pay a proportionate share of 
the loss. This share of the loss would 
be the proportion which the insurance 
bore to 80 per cent of the value of the 
stock and fixtures. Therefore, since 
the total value of stock and fixtures was 


$50,000, 80 per cent was $40,000. He 
carried $10,000 insurance. This was 
one-fourth of $40,000. Hence he re- 


ceived one-fourth of the fire loss, or 
$2,500. 
“This coinsurers 


The underwriters 


clause is standard. 
adopted it about 
twenty-five years ago to. safeguard 
them against paying maximum losses 
when the maximum insurance was not 
carried. This practice, it was felt, was 
unfair to the insurance companies, and 
so the ‘co-clause’ was inserted. It is 
involved and technical and is not easily 


understood.” 


H. E. Peterson of Chicago, manager 
of the farm department f the Royal, is 
in Minnesota this week. He is travelling 
with State Agent Unger. 














THE CENTRAL STATES 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF 
WICHITA, KANSAS 





Nebraska 


Texas 


DAN T. CALLAHAN, Sec 
R. G. MAINS, Asst. See. 


Kansas 
Oklahoma 


ove . EBLEN, Pres. 
LA ROSE, V. V.-Pres. 
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Fire Business by Re-Insurance Only 


Hail Business written direct through Federated General 
Agency, Masonic Temple, Des Moines, Iowa 


Federated Fire Re-Insurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE 
314-320 M. B. A. Bldg., Mason City, lowa 


E. G. Dunn, President 
W. S. Hazard, Jr., Vice-President Walter C. Kuester Secretary 

















CAPITAL ASSETS 
$450,000 $1,122,283 
INSURED’S SURPLUS LIABILITIES 
$592,390 $979,894 





Business Is All Right—Let’s Go! 
THE HENRY CLAY FIRE INSURANCE CO. 





LEXINGTON, KY. 








Fhe Columbian Jrusurance Compaup 
Home Office, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Writes Fire and Tornado Insurance 


Agents wanted in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Ohio, {ndiana and Michigan 











NATIONAL INSPECTION CO. 


823 West Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 
A Clearing House for 
UNDERWRITING INFORMATION 
43. G. HUBBELL, Mgr. H. B. CHRISSINGER, Ass’t gr. 











' PITTSBURG UNDERWRITERS 


Se cn Commonwealth Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Underwritten by 


Allemannia Fire Ins. Co. 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Ins. Co. 


Republic Fire Ins. Co. 
Superior Fire Ins. Co. 
All of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Combined Capital, $2,400,000. Assets, $13,600,959 
Surplus to Policyholders, $2,591,615 


G. R. Goodsell, Columbus, Ohio State Agent for Ohio 
Eliel & Loeb Company, General Agents for Illinois and Indiana 
W. P. Ray, Mgr., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fish & Shulkamp, Madison, Wis., General Agents for Wisconsin 
Roe & Halla, General Agents, and Fred W. Sullivan, State Agent for Michigan 


NEW AGENTS SOLICITED 




















INCORPORATED 1720 


RoyAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


United States Branch, 83 Maiden Lane, New York 


E. C. STOKES, 
United States Manager 


Caves T. FORBUSH, 


iate M 


ARTHUR WALLER, 
g Assistant Manager 























Richland Mutual Insurance Company 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Incorporated 1850 

TOTAL ASSETS - - - - - - 
J. A. RIGBY, President 








$2,486,445.48 
BUSINESS CONFINED TO OHIO R. SMITH, Secretary 
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MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 








Advertising Your Agency 


WHILE it is a fact that the volume 


of printed advertising is greater in 
periods of great business activity than 
in seasons of depression it is also logi- 
cal that more 


when 


advertising should be 
business is slow. There 
isn’t a company executive who is not 
urging harder and more soliciting for 
1922 than was employed in 1920. And 
those who are converted to agency ad- 
vertising, though their number is none 
too large, are advocating its greater use 
this year. 


used 


As has been said, 1922 is re- 
served for fighters and advert 
to the business warrior what the bar- 
rage is to the military man. 
the approach easier. : 

A form of advertising that is coming 
into greater favor all the time is the 
window display and the exhibit at auto- 
mobile shows, industrial expositions, 
county fairs and similar places where 
crowds gather. 





ising is 


It makes 


The basis of insurance 
exhibits is usually a gallery of horrors, 
large size photographs, which show 
graphically the hazards against which 
various forms of insurance may be 
The card writer of some depart- 


ment store is usually called on to do 


taken. 
some part-time work. Agency slogans 
and epigrammatic arguments for insur- 
ance are alternated with photographs. 


The GotrscHaALK agency in New 
Orleans introduced a new idea by 
showing what seemed to be an en- 
larged calendar for a month. On each 


day’s space were pasted the clippings 
of burglary, robbery and hold-up items 
in the newspapers of that date. 

The C. L. SourHEerpEN & SON agency 
of Elyria, O., recently prepared a novel 
window display for burglary insurance. 
The background was composed of the 


customary photos and cards, but in the 
foreground were pictols and other im- 
plements of the stick-up, second-story 
and yegg men. 

The H. M. Fincu agency of Newton, 
la., introduced both a novel feature 
and local color in a booth exhibit by 
laying out a miniature town with toy 
automobiles, etc. Placards at various 
points show where there had been fires, 
automobile mishaps and accidents and 
the insurance moral of each casualty 
was pointed. 

When more agents put their brains 
at work on this job of window and 
booth dispiays, which not only attract 
attention but create desire for protec- 
tion, some more excellent ideas which 
can be used from coast to coast will be 
evolved. The window display may 
never be as important a factor in insur- 
ance advertising’ as it is in drygoods 
and wearing apparel advertising, but it 
is full of possibilities. The danger in 
these displays is the temptation to go 
to too great expense and the inability 
to determine in advance always whether 
a new idea has real selling value or 
whether it has only interest of a gen- 


eral nature. Merchants long ago dis- 
covered that windows which merely 
entertained secured attention for the 


display but none for the merchandise 
it was intended to sell. 

Agents without ground floor offices 
on “Main Street” should think of bor- 
rowing the use of a window from some 
client doesn’t his 
rather than contemplate re- 
moval to more expensive quarters. This 
is no year to expand outgo, even though 
it is a year for expansion of selling 
efforts. 


who use 


geously 


Increasing of Sprinkler Leakage Lines 


Most local agents are able to sell sprin- 
kler leakage insurance to practically every 
customer whose plant is equipped with 
automatic sprinklers, but once the business 
is on the books, it is usually’ given no 
further attention. The amount is not in- 
creased in proportion to the hazard. The 
agent who writes a line of fire insurance 
tries to keep the amount carried in pro- 
portion to the value of the’ stock on hand. 
Accordingly, when a factory owner or 
merchant increases his stock the agent 
sees to it that the amount of fire insur- 
ance is also made larger. But in the pro- 
cess sprinkler leakage insurance is for- 
gctten. It seldom occurs to a local agent 
that every time a fire insurance policy 


is increased, a greater amount of sprinkler 
leakage insurance should also be put 
in force. 

This is a point that is worth consider- 
ing. If sprinkler leakage insurance is 
worth buying at all, it should be carried 
in adequate amounts. The size of the 
policy purchased originally may be entire- 
ly too small after a year or six months 
have passed. Agents should not allow 
their customers to put their sprinkler 
leakage policies in their safe deposit boxes 
and forget about them. They should be 
altered and revised every time that a 
change is made in the amount of fire in- 
surance carried. 


Thus some additional income can be 
created. 





advanta- } 


| his 











PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 








Ralph Rawlings, of Rawlings & Hew- | 
itt of Lansing, Mich., western managers 
of the Boston and Old Colony, has been | 
mentioned as a possible candidate for 
the presidency of the Western Automo- | 
bile Underwriters Conference. The | 
annual meeting of the organization is | 
held in October. Mr. Rawlings is | 
widely known to automobile insurance | 
men in all parts of the country. He is | 
one of the pioneer automobile under- | 
writers of the west. The Boston was | 
the first American company to write an | 
automobile policy in this country. He | 
has served on all of the important com- | 
mittees, both of the western and na- 
tional conference. Ralph B. Ives has | 
served as president of the Western con- | 


ference during two years when there 
have been many knotty automobile in- 
surance problems to solve. He has done 


has 


given considerable of 


his time to 
conterence aftairs. 


As he is rounding 


important work for the Conference and | 


out two terms as head of the organiza- | 


tion he will not be a candidate ior re- 
ejection. 


A. F. Dean, western manager of the 


80th birthday anniversary 
home in Evanston, IIL, last 

The Round Table of the Union League 
Club of Chicago sent a magnificent 
bouquet of 80 roses, accompanied by an 
illuminated tribute, handsomely en- 
grossed by W. R. Townley, scribe of 
the Round Table. In addition, the west- 
‘rn office force of the Springfield sent 
a mammoth bouquet of 80 roses. Mr. 
Dean’s home was embowered in 
fragrant and luxurant flowers sent him 
by admiring friends. The officers of the 
Springfield “said it with flowers” to Mr. 
Dean. He had a family party and dur- 
ing the afternoon a number of friends 
called to pay their respects. 
although retired from business, takes an 
active interest in insurance affairs. Sur- 
rounded by a magnificent collection of 
books and taking special interest in the 
cultivation of his garden, he finds much 
enjoyment in life at four score years. 


C. A. Ludlum, vice-president of the 
Home and former president of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters gives 
special credit to Manager C. F. Shall- 
cross of the North British for the suc- 
cessful outcome of the work of the 
committee appointed to investigate and 
report on the New York City fire alarm 
system. This was a difficult problem 
to work out, it requiring much patience 
and diplomacy. Mr. Shallcross has 
served for 18 years on this committee. 
The “Journal of Commerce” of New 
York in speaking of Mr. Shallcross’s 
work said: 


An investigation had to be made, the 
city authorities had to be _ interested, 


then came the period of making the plans 
for the new system, followed by the se- 
curing of a promise of a rate reduction 
in order to show the city that it would 
be justified in the large appropriation 
required. Finally work was begun and 
the war interfered and men and material 
were hard to get. Meanwhile, city ad- 
ministrations changed and with them 
came new city engineers who had to go 
over the plans, and during all that time 
the chairman of the committee was deal- 
ing with officials, boards, engineers and 
others and working toward the one ob- 
ject. 


William J. Swain, of Bridgeville, 
Del., formerly state treasurer, and in 
1907 chief clerk of the house of repre- 
sentatives, has been appointed insur- 
ance commissioner of Delaware by 
Governor Denny to serve as the suc- 
cessor of the late Horace Sudler until 
the third Tuesday in Januarv next, 
when the insurance commissioner 
chosen at the next general election will 
enter upon the duties of the office. 


E. L. Rickards, manager of the Au- 
tomobile Protective & Information Bu- 
reau, left Chicago this week for a 
month’s vacation at Deadwood, S. D. 


Springfield Fire & Marine, celebrated | 
at his | 
Sunday. | 


Mr. Dean, | 


| workers 


Mr. Rickards feels that he needs to 
take things easy for a while. In addi- 
tion to the cares of business Mr. Rick- 
ards has been having a very difficult 
time locating his various possessions 
at his home. While he was attending 
the annual meeting of the Ohio field 
men at Cedar Point his house was 
robbed and the thieves left everything 
in a topsy-turvy condition. 


Some of the insurance attorneys have 
gone awry this summer. J. Doyle 
cf New York, associate general coun- 
sel of the National Board, has been off 
duty for some time. Ernest Palmer of 
Chicago, ass’stant general counsel of 
the National Board, has been rusticat- 
ing on an lowa farm, endeavoring to 
get back into trim but is still off his 
balance. Seymour Edgerton, the well 
known Chicago insurance attorney, is 
down east endeavoring to get some re- 
iief from an affection of his vocal 
cords. 

Insurance men who have’ known 
J. H. Higgins, vice-president of THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER for so many 
years, will be pleased to know that he 
is making of his company, 
the American Travelers Association of 
Indianapolis, which he took over some 
time ago and has been operating as a 


a success 








traveling men’s health company, doing 
business by mail. Mr. Higgins has 
more than doubled the business 


already, and hopes to close the year 
with over 2,000 members. There is no 
more popular man in the field than J. 
H. Higgins and his many friends wilt 
expect him to become as successful as 
an insurance official as he was an in- 
surance journalist. 


Edward B. Cook, for many years 
chief clerk of the Phoenix Insurance 
Company of Hartford, celebrated his 
50th anniversary with the company July 
24. He received from friends and co- 
flowers and various other testi- 

When he entered the employ 
company, July 23, 1872, there 
only eight employes, and now 


monials. 
of the 
were 


there are more than 500. 


He began his career in the insurance 
business as a clerk for the Hartford Fire 
when he was 18 years old. 

Hayden K. Hollister has resigned as 
engineer for Leedom-Miller & Noyes 
Company in Milwaukee to become con- 


nected with the R. E. Paris Insurance 
Agency of Detroit. Mr. Hollister was 


formerly with the Michigan Inspection 
Bureau and the New England Exchange. 
He is the son of E. J. Hollister of Rock- 
ford, Ill., superintendent of fire insur- 
ance service for Bradstreet. 


Friends of Colonel H. Palmer, vet- 
eran president of the Virginia Fire and 
Marine, will be pleased to know that he 
is now convalescent after quite a severe 
spell of illness. The fact that Colonel 
Palmer is in his eighty-eighth year made 
the solicitude felt for him all the greater 
during his illness. He is now planning 
to spend the remainder of the summer 
and early fall on his country estate in 
Montgomery county. 


Benjamin C. Wherry, prominent in 
local agency circles of Richmond, Va., 
for many years and previously secretary 
of the old Virginia Home, died at his 
home in that city July 26, aged 82. 
When the Virginia Home went out of 
business in 1886, Mr. Wherry organ- 
ized the local agency of Wherry & Com- 
pany, his principal connections being 
the Virginia Fire and Marine, Phoenix 
of London, and the Fire Association. 
Two of his sons were associated with 
him'in the agency, which was dissolved 
when Mr. Wherry retired from active 





business a few years ago. 
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IN THE MISSOURI VALLEY 
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DISCUSS PROMOTION EXPENSE 


Nebraskans Seek Less Stringent Rules 
for Organization, While Commis- 
missioner May Ask Legislation 


LINCOLN, NEB., Aug. 1.—Several | 
efforts have been made in recent weeks | 
to secure the consent of the Nebraska 
department of trade and commerce to 
plans for the incorporation of several 
new insurance companies under less 
stringent rules than Secretary Hart and 
Commissioner Young have been insist- 
ing shall apply in the matter of ex- 
pense of organization. i” 

The state law provides that the ex- 
penses of organization and promotion 
shall be governed by such rules and 
regulations as the department 
drait. The two officials 


cover the expenses of both promotion 


that this is too small a margin. Several 
delegations have called on the governor, 
who is the legal head of this bureau as 
well as of a number of others, but he 
has refused to interfere with this dis- 
cretion. 

Mr. Hart is determined that no such 
fiasco as marked the history of the 
Bankers’ Fire shall be repeated. The 
pian upon which that was organized, its 
stock being sold above par by a hold- 
ing company of insiders who bought the 


| 
and organization. The organizers insist | 


|moters think that pressure from above 


| part of the bureau chiefs. 
| bility of this happening has brought Mr. | 
| Hart to the point where he proposes to | 
| recommend to the legislature the pass- | 





entire issue of stock by merely giving 


their note and then hiring agents to | 
dispose of it, was rigged up to yield 
something like $300,000 in profits to this 
group. They came out with a good | 
round sum, but were compelled to put | 
back $100,000 of it by the department, | 
and other losses reduced their profit. 
At the present time the statute gives 
these rules and regulations of the de 
partment the full force and effect of 
law, but apparently some of the pro- 





| 
can force a change of attitude on the | 
The possi- | 


age of a law that will definitely limit | 


| Organization and promotion expenses. | 
| ee 

may | 
named have | 
been insistent that 10 per cent shall | 


Death of A. C. McClintock | 


Albert C. McClintock, one of the promi- | 
nent agents of Beloit, Kan., died at the 
Mayo Brothers hospital at Rochester, 
Minn., last week. He went to Rochester 
in April to have a growth removed from 
his nose. The diagnosis failed to show 
anything of a cancerous nature. He re- 
turned later for radium treatment. On 
his return home from the second trip he 
became ill and physicians were unable 
to locate the cause. He returned to 


that he had typhoid fever, complicated 
by an infection. He was prominent in 
Democratic politics of Mitchell county 
and the Sixth district. In 1920 he was a 
Democratic nominee for state insurance 
superintendent. 


| riot 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Rochester, where it was later announced | 


REPORTS GIVEN ON 1921 LOSSES 


Kansas Insurance Department Sum- 
marizes the Results on Business 
, During the Last Year 


TOPEKA, KAN., Aug. 1—There was a 
heavy increase in the loss ratio for the 
fire insurance companies on the Kansas 
business for 1921. The annual compila- 
tion of the underwriting experience of 
the companies by the state insurance de- 
partment has just been completed. It 
shows a general loss ratio of all fire com- 
panies for all lines of 40.7 and when the 
special risks which are not fire business 
exclusively, but are written by fire com- 
panies, are removed the average loss 
ratio of 43.5. A year ago the compilation 
of the underwriting experience showed 





an average loss ratio of 34.3 and with | 


the unclassified risks taken out the aver- 
age was 35.9. 


The unclassified risks are those which 


are not real fire insurance and include 
hail, use and occupancy, tornado, rentals, 

and civil commotion and _ similar 
risks. They are written generally by 
the fire companies and of course enter 


| somewhat into the business of the differ- 
; ent 


companies. 
The companies did not show a 


There was no business written on tour- 
ist floater or on tobacco barns. The to- 
bacco barns have almost entirely disap- 
peared in this state as the soil is too 
valuable for other crops to devote much 
acreage to tobacco. 

The rent, leasehold and profit 


| Neb., 
| Waugh, 


69. In some of the classes the companies 
were hit rather hard as far as the loss 
ratio was concerned, but the amounts 
involved were quite small. 





Impounded Premiums Total $153,704 


TOPEKA, KAN., Aug. 1—The fire in- 
surance companies involved in the pro- 
ceedings to prevent the Kansas insur- 
ance -department enforcing the rate or- 
der of last March have deposited $153,- 
704 as impounded premiums for the first 
two months of the operation of the in- 
junction order. The court ruled that the 
companies must impound the difference 
between the rates of the companies and 
those ordered by the department. The 
companies have just completed their fil- 
ings and deposit of premiums for March 
and April and the May and June reports 
will be coming in during the present 
month. 





First Trust Agency Changes 


Merle C. Rathburn, who will have 
charge of the insurance department of 
the First Trust Company of Lincoln, 

will not entirely replace S. C. 
who has been the manager of 


| the insurance department until now. Mr. 


dollar | 
| of business on registered mail insurance. 


Waugh has been made secretary of the 
First Trust Company, succeeding George 
W. Holmes, who was recently made vice- 
president.- In his new work Mr. Waugh 
will not be divorced from the insurance 
department, but will have charge of the 
salesmen in all departments, including 
insurance, bond and farm mortgage. The 
First Trust Company operates one of 


| the largest agencies in Nebraska. 


insur- | 


ance gave the companies the worst ex- | 


perience with a loss ratio of 143.5 per- 
eent. The thresher risks were 89.7 and 
seasonable cottages 78.5, but none of 
these carried any large amounts. The 
flour mill ratio is exceptionally heavy, 
72.7 and all farm risks, including live 
stock, hit the companies pretty hard with 


| interest, 


i 


Two Explosions in Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY, MO. Aug. 1—Two 
terrific explosions in two days, both in 
the downtown district and within a block 
of one another, have caused much local 
particularly among insurance 


men. The first explosion on July 28, re- 
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SAFETY AND SERVICE—Reduced to fundamentals, these are the features that should 
appeal to the purchaser of fire insurance as well as to the agent. 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH and a record of more than a half century of continuous progress 
in assets and surplus, furnish positive proof of the absolute safety of NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A WELL EARNED REPUTATION for integrity and generous treatment in time of great 
disaster, as recorded in the history of the great conflagrations and augmented each day of the 


year in all its dealings with the public, places the NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE on the HONOR 
ROLL OF INDEMNITY. 


And, after all, the prompt settlement of its just losses is the standard by which ‘“‘the man in 
the street’? measures the true worth of a fire insurance company. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FRANK W. SARGEANT, President. 
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sulting in fire, totally wrecked a build- | business houses. 
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If there is any good 


ing on Main street and did serious dam- | reason why this charge should be applied 


age to two buildings on Highth street, | to Kansas we want to know it right 
one a 2-story and the other a 3-story | away so we can act accordingly. 

structure, according to the fire depart- It is expected that unless the com- 
ment. The total fire loss is estimated at | panies, through the bureau, order the re- 
$150,000 and the loss of plate glass alone | moval of the differential or give some 
at $20,000. good reason why it should not be re- 


A second explosion occurred July. 29, 
about a block away from the scene of 
the first blast and in a 2-story brick 
structure, resulting in an almost com- 
plete loss. The cause of the blast in 
this case, as in the other, has not been 
determined, though it is thought that it 
was the result of escaping gas. 


Sell Explosion Insurance 


Considerable explosion insurance has 
been sold in Kansas City, Mo., following 
the heavy damage to the Viaduct Hotel, 
Sighth and Main streets. It is estimated 
that there will be $150,000 damage. Four 
tuildings were completely destroyed. 
There was glass broken a block away. 
This shows the value of carrying insur- 
ance as no one expected that an ex- 
plosion in a hotel would do such a vast 
damage. 


Travis Questions Oil Charge 


TOPEKA, KAN., Aug. 1—The ten cent 
charge in Kansas for the use of oils as 
fuel for heating is under investigation 
by the state department of insurance. 
The Kansas Inspection Bureau has been 
asked by Frank L. Travis, superintendent 
of insurance, to inquire whether or not 
the companies will remove the charge 
voluntarily or whether it will be neces- 
sary to hold a hearing to determine 
whether or not it should be removed. 

“What I want to know is why it is 
more dangerous to use oil in Kansas 
than in Missouri, Illinois or any other 
state,” said Col. Travis. “As near as we 
are able to find Kansas and Oklahoma, 
Kentucky and the city of Milwaukee are 
the only places in the middle west where 
this charge is now collected by the in- 
surance companies. Kansas people are 
not any more careless than those of other 
states and my information is that it is 
not as dangerous to use oils as a fuel 
than coal or wood, so why should this 
differential be charged against the 
householders with properly equipped oil 
burning furnaces in their homes and 








moved that the department will order a | 


hearing on it at an early date. There 
is a good deal of oil installation going 
on in Kansas at the present time because 
of the coal and rail strikes and the 
threatened shortage of coal. 


To Study Fire Prevention 


LINCOLN, NEB., Aug. 1—The commit- 
tee responsible for the banquet in Lin- 


coln on the evening of May 22d, at which 


all of the various insurance activities 
of the city, life, fire, and casualty were 
represented, has held several sessions | 


since that time seeking a matter for con- 
sideration sufficiently general in its in- 
terest and in keeping with the purposes 
of the organization. It has finally de- 
cided to take up the subject of “Fire 
Prevention in Lincoln.” 

Maurice A. Hyde, who, as chairman of 
the insurance subdivision of the cham- 
ber of commerce, is in charge of these 
activities, calls attention in a letter sent 
to all insurance men to the fact that the 
Lincoln fire department answers more 
calls in numbers, ncot in percentages of 
loss, than Omaha. He says that this 
challenges the serious consideration of 
every citizen, both from the standpoint 
of the death hazard and from the stand- 
point of the cost of fire insurance as to 
rates and loss from a possible conflagra- 
tion. 


Question Annual Figures 


The fire insurance companies which 
brought the suit to stop the enforcement 
of the fire rate order of the Kansas in- 
surance department are being asked by 
the department to explain the discrep- 
ancies between their annual statements 
to the department and the affidavits they 
submitted to the court in the case. A 
tabulation of the annual statements of 
the companies and the affidavits show- 
ing the company expenses for 1921 has 
just been made by the department. There 
are extremely wide variations in the fig- 


ures of the two statements. In one case 
there is a variation of thirty thousand 
dollars and in less than ten of the one 
hundred companies involved are the fig- 
ures the same. In some cases the affi- 
davits are higher and in some cases they 
are lower in amounts than the annual 
statement figures. Both were submitted 
under oath. The department wants to 
know from the companies why their 
books show a different set of figures for 
one statement than for another and 
which set should be the basis for tabulat- 


| ing state reports. 


Beatrice, 





Seek Recovery of Notes 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 1—The 
American Fire Reinsurance of Daven- 
port, Ia., has filed suit in the federal 
court here against the Henry C. Hancke 
Company to secure the return of 11 
promissory notes given to cover the pur- 
chase of $250,000 worth of securities. 
The company alleges that the securities 
were not acceptable to the Iowa secre- 
tary of state, with whom it expected to 
deposit them. 


Southern Surety Gives Dinner 


A dinner to 35 Des Moines agents was 
given by the Southern Surety last week. 
Joel Tuttle, executive secretary, pre- 
sided as toastmaster. Short talks were 
given by Vice-President F. A. Ungles, 


P. J. Clancy, W. W. Waddell and E. H. 
Mulock, Des Moines local agents. 
Nebraska Notes 
R. D. Kleppinger, formerly in the 
mercantile business at Liberty, is plan- 
ning to open a new local, agency at 


Neb. 


_———) 


Iowa Notes 


Cc. A. Schaefer, local agent at Grundy 
Center, Ia., has announced his candi- 
dacy for the office of sheriff of Grundy 
county. 

Fire caused $100,000 loss to garage of 
Thompson and Blakemore in Bedford, 
Ia., last week. Scores of cars stored 
there were ruined. 

Fire destroyed a building of the J. A. 
Kelly & Bros. furniture factory plant 
with a loss of $8,600 to building, ma- 
chinery and_ contents. Insurance to 
amount of $3,000 was carried. 





Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
= Se, Vice-Pres. x Treasurer 
assinger, Ass’t Secy. 
" A. Savder. Gelscusy 


MECHANIC 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


ins 
sacha te > 1,562,257.21 
Reserve all other 
183,956.10 


liabilities ...... 
Net Surplus..... . 789,026.74 


Total . -$3,135,240.05 
Policyholders Sur- 
Nears 


74 








D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
joe ag! Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
assinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’ 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Reserve Reins 
Pend ..2 
Reserve all other 
liabilities 
Net Surplus...... 2,840,571.06 


. -$10,517,442.64 


* §,021,670.58 


serene 


MOE. boise cic 
Policyholders Sur- 
* ree . .$4,090,571.06 














H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
as wea! Treasurer 
2’t Secy. 


Girard F.&M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ..........$1,000,000.00 

Reserve Reins. 


Fund .......... 2,240,932.69 
Reserve all other 
267,721.42 


liabilities ...... 
Net Surplus...... 851,855.14 
‘Fetal. ...%.. .....-$4,360,509.25 
Policyholders Sur- 

plus ...........$1,851,855.14 











Loyal to friends and loyal agents 
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CHANGES IN LAW’S AGENCY 
Howard F. Gregg Becomes Office Man- 
ager Allowing Charles G. Law 
to Do Outside Work 





Charles G. Law, manager of Law’s 
Insurance Agency of Cincinnati, will 
devote a large part of his time to out- 
side work hereafter. He has been anx- 
ious to be relieved from office detail for 
some time. Arrangements have been 
consummated whereby Howard FF. 
Gregg becomes manager of the office. 
Mr. Gregg has been connected with the 
western department of the Royal in 
Chicago for some time, lately being 
manager of the brokerage and improved 
risk department. Mr. Law was former- 
ly Illinois state agent of the Royal be- 
fore taking charge of Law’s Insurance 
Agency at Cincinnati. He is a son of 
the late John H. Law, for many years 
senior member of the firm of Law 
Brothers, western managers of the 
Royal. 


Columbus Theft Situation Good 


COLUMBUS, O., Aug. 1— Automobile 
theft insurance business in Columbus is 
proving a paying game according to 
men engaged inthat branch of insurance 
and the records of the Columbus police. 

Automobiles are stolen of course but 
it is seldom necessary to pay the theft 
insurance as in nearly every instance 
of a machine being stolen during the 
last year the car has been recovered 
within a few days after the theft. In 
most instances where insurance must 
be paid it is because the theives, usu- 
ally boys under 18 years of age, have 
lost control of the machine and wrecked 
it. 

Insurance men say owners of cars are 
anxious to co-operate with the police 
and insurance companies in recovering 
the stolen machines and report ali 
thefts promptly to the police. As a re- 
sult of this they say the recovery is 
made easier and the insurance rates are 
thereby kept down. 


Lima Department Stirred Up 

The fire department at Lima, O., is con- 
siderably stirred up because of the in- 
crease of salary of the police chief with- 
out raising the pay of the fire chief. City 
Manager Bingham claims that the fire 
department is not efficient. He says that 
it is lax in making inspections and as- 
serts that reports have come to him that 
firemen have stripped automobiles con- 
fiscated by the police department. 


Ohio Notes 


R. S. Barret of Toledo, special agent 
of the Commercial Union, who was re- 
cently special agent of the Fidelity- 
Phenix for western Ohio, will continue 
his headquarters in the Spitzer build- 
ing at Toledo. 


The Ohio department has licensed the 
following non-resident brokers: Samuel 
. Walton, Lexington, Ky.; Joseph L. 
McLane, McKeesport, Pa.; L. W. Barney, 
San Diego, Calif.; G. A. Pivirotto, sy | 
burgh; C.J. Barry, Wheeling, W. Va 


Andrews Goes With Madison 


Edgar L. Andrews, formerly in 
charge of the automobile department of 
the Peninsular Fire has been engaged 
for a similar position with the Madison 
Insurance Company of Indiana, and 
the general agency of the Autoists Mu- 
tual of Chicago and the Indiana Liberty 
Mutual of Indianapolis. Miss Blanche 
Irish, formerly with the Peninsular 
Fire has gone to Indianapolis as as- 
sistant to her father, J. Floyd Irish, 
who is secretary of the Madison. She 
will have charge of the policy writing 
of the various companies in the office. 
In addition to the Autoists Mutual and 
Indiana Liberty Mutual the office rep- 
resents the Millers Mutual of Alton. 
Ill., Industrial Fire of Akron, O., and 
the National Mercantile Mutual of New 
Albany, Ind. 


It is expected that the Hansa of 
Stockholm may enter this country. It 
is principally a marine company. 
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FIRE— : 
MARINE — / 
AUTOMOBILE— 
RIOT and CIVIL 
COMMOTION—EX- 
PLOSION — SPRINK- ‘ 
LER LEAKAGE — TOR- } 
NADO — RENTS — USE and 
OCCUPANCY—TOURISTS’ 
BAGGAGE es . . . 


NO FORMAL ACTION IS TAKEN 





Boston 


Jusurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1922 


Detroit Insurance Exchange Has Taken 
No Vote on Request for Excepted © 
City Class 










DETROIT, MICH., ‘July 31—The 





Detroit Insurance Exchange has not issti ics + a6'008. 17 

adopted any formal resolution or taken > 3,352,503.86 

any action in the matter of requesting ay iar aaa 0 Oy 
the companies to make Detroit an “ex- saa 

cepted city” and giving the agents here 


the advantage of the commissions paid 
in other “excepted cities.” Secretary 
T. J. Hennes says that at the meeting 
of the exchange, July 17, in the general 
discussion the question came up but 
no action was taken. 

There is considerable difference of 
opinion among local agents as to the 
wisdom of forcing the issue. Many are 
inclined to wait and see what course 
the companies will take with regard to 
the other “excapted cities.” If no ac- 
tion is taken to bring about reforms in 
Chicago and other cities in the excepted 
class, Detroit agents feel that they 
should be given further consideration. 
One agent said that if commissions are 
increased in Detroit, it will serve to 
develop more sideliners and hangers on. 
At the present rate, agencies are making 
fairly good money and there is not so 
much attraction in the business for 
side-liners. Detroit has enough of them, 
however, at present. Owing to the crit- 
icism of the acquisition cost of securing 
insurance, the agents do not know just 
how any effort to put Detroit in the “ex- 
cepted city” class would be received. 

It is understood that at the forthcom- 
ing meeting of the Michigan Association 
of Insurance Agents to be held at Flint 
in September, the topic of commissions 
and acquisition cost will be taken up in 
general discussion. There are some 
agents here in the city who are very 
active in demanding that Detroit be put 
on a par with Chicago, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, -Louisville, St. Louis and Mil- 
waukee. They declare that the com- 
panies have no defense in leaving De- 
troit out of the “excepted cities,” if they 
continue to have higher commissions in 
certain other cities. 





Central West Notes 


Model Dairy barns of Leman Brothers 
at Bloomington, Ill., burned last week 
at a loss of $35,000 The entire plant 
was wiped out. 

W. M. Carey_has purchased the inter- 
est of J. C. Bender in the McCoy & 
Bender Insurance Agency at Chrisney, 
Ind., and the new firm will be known as 
McCoy and Carey. 





The Lovell State Bank at Monticello, 
Ia. has sold its insurance business to 
John Schoon and John Gerdes. Mr. 
Schoon was in the insurance business at 
Monticello tor a number of years, but 
dropped out temporarily a few years ago 
on account of ill health. 








Miscellaneous Notes 

Vernon Hall, general adjuster for the 
Continental, was called to his old home 
in South Carolina a few days ago on ac- 
count of the serious illness of his father. 

The Lumbermen’s Mutual of Mansfield, 
O., in its June 1 statement, shows assets 
$1,853,275; reinsurance reserve, $858,974; 
net cash surplus, $592,695; permanent 
fund, $200,000. 


The Junior Loose-Leaf Combination 
Ledger-Line Outfit—Your customer's 
ledger is a record of policies sold, and 
of his remittances. Your Assured’s Line 
Record shows the policies he has in force 
with your agency. In this new form 
these two purposes are combined. One 
entry does the work, instead of two; one 
page per customer, one binder and one 
index. The binder used is a new design 
remarkable for its convenience, hand- 
some appearance, durability and sturdi- 
hess, and its low cost. Price complete 
$6.00. Write for circular or send your 
order in and the outfit will be shinned 
immediately. THE NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER, 1362 Insurance Exchange, 








FIRE—MARINE—AUTOMOBILE— 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE—EX- 
PLOSION—RIOT and CIVIL 
COMMOTION—TORNA- 
DO—RENTS—USE 
and OCCUPANCY 
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Susurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


* STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1922 


DE ame cckcacacstccesccadecdeegdescicedchscsndcucaene $4,152,178.12 
RE Bhd ixed candi ddedcecdecndedacuncdgeusnacenaesads 1,864,296.28 
SO eatin Cue dad Oedg cab bungasamuneesasdedcanecesaaebe 1,287,881.84 
Gina adhebssibendgheuades igdadsaneseedesadecaiais 1 ,000,000.09 
Net Surplus to Policyholders...........00+seeseceseeeeeceees 2,287,881.84 




















HOME OFFICE, 87 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Western Department 
Lansing, Michigan 
Rawlings & Hewett, Managers 


Pacific Coast Department 
230 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Charles A. Colvin, Manager 
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NATIONAL LIBERTY INSURANCE CO. of America)’ 332° 
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Business is better — Production 
is larger—Sales are increasing— 
A building boom is under way 
—Are you getting your share of 
this new business ? 

National Liberty Advertising 
Service reaps results for agents. / 
If there is no National Lib- /“» 
erty agent in your town 7 Fs 6 
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ome Office, 709 Sixth Avenye, New York Ciry r er ~ 
Western Depr., 207 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


C. H. Coates, President 
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COMPLETE COVERAGE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


TO AGENTS AND GENERAL AGENTS 
The benefits accruing to agents who place their automobile business through 
a company writing only automobile insurance are obvious. The specialization 
on this one line of insurance gives agents and general agents the represen- 
tation of a company that has the fullest possible facilities and the widest 
experience for the proper handling of automobile business. 


THE OHIO CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


CAPITAL $200,000.00 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


SURPLUS TO 


POLICY HOLDERS $279,146.27 














Chicago, Il. 





Automobile 





Agents, 





Attention! 


EJ 





THE GENERAL AGENCY OF 


NEARE, GIBBS & LENT 


CINCINNATI 
“The Office With the Quick Service” 
Handles eight companies for automobile fire, theft and transporta- 
tion insurance and has an agency organization, with first class 
special agents and adjusters service, in fourteen states. 
Prompt correspondence with agents, quick adjustments and settlements. Only 
high grade companies handled. 


Write Us for an Agency 


We also handle river hull, yacht, river cargo, ocean cargo, parcel post, registered mail, tourist, 
floater, transportation floater and traveling-salesmen floater insurance. 
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STATES OF THE NORTHWEST 











Opening 
Pocketbooks 


AN article of merit and 
an aggressive but 
courteous selling method 
will open buyers’ purse 
strings. 


The Fire Association has 
proved the merits of 
its policies for over one 
hundred years. This com- 
pany has complete confi- 
dence in the ability of its 
agents. 


The agents who have 
the same confidence 
in themselves and Fire 
Association policies as 
the company has, are 
bound to succeed. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION 
of PHILADELPHIA 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


cH § Ca G O 
J. M. Thomas 


Manager 
F. H. Burke A. F. Powrie 
Asst. Manager 


2nd Asst. Manager 














Are You Using 
Our 


Handy Auto 


Reference Table 


You May Have One 
Upon Application 


AUTOMOBILE DEPT. 


HANOVER FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








The Mansfield Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co. 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 
An Agency Company Founded 1874 


Cash Assets - - - - - - - = = = $236,633.88 
Liabilities - - - - - $ 65,508.02 
Net Cash Surplus - - - - 171,125.82 236,633.84 
Contingent Assets - - - - - - + 373,957.03 
Total Resources of Compan: $610,590.92 
Total Amount at Risk - - . - - $ 11,748,385.00 
Total Losses Paid . - - - - - 789,495.83 
Total Savings to Policyholders - = 661,400.46 


E. J. FORDNEY, Pres. J. M. COOK, Sec’y 


Present Rate of Dividend to Policyholders, 
; per cent 




















GIVE FIRE PREVENTION RULES | 


Wisconsin Industrial Commissioner | 
Makes Suggestions to Keep Down 
Harvesting Losses by Fire 


MADISON, WIS., Aug. 1—A few 
timely suggestions for the prevention of 
harvesting fires have been issued by the 
Wisconsin Industrial commission to the 
farmers of the state. Lightning rods 
iastalled to the best modern practice and 
with proper materials are urged by the 
commission as the best meafis of pro- 


against fire. The commission states: 


The field men held their annual meeting 
and outing this year at Delavan Lake, 
Wis., in June. 


Find City Property Underinsured 

At the request of Chairman H. R. 
3eske, the public grounds and buildings 
committee of Appleton, Wis., met to 
continue its efforts for the increase of 
fire insurance on city and public build- 
ings. The amount of insurance now car- 
ried on the buildings is considered ab- 
normally low and the council recently 
referred the matter to the committee with 
pewer to act. It was learned that the 
entire amount of insurance carried on 


4 ves | the buildings was hardly more than $30,- 
tection of farm buildings, barns, etc., | 


“Few fires are due to spontaneous ig- | 
| to increase the insurance on all buildings 


nition of improperly cured hay. The 
only remedy we can suggest is proper 
curing and good ventilation of the hay- 
loft. Guard against threshing fires. In 
1920 threshing machines destroyed over 
$90,000 worth of grain if stacks and 
caused considerable damage to build- 
ings. 

“Farmers are urged to clean up ail 
combustible materials that lie around 
the stacks and stacks should not all be 
placed in one setting, should be placed 
a good distance from buildings so that 
the latter will not be endangered. 

“Give thought to prevailing winds in 
placement of stacks and engines,” the 
report cautions, this will reduce the lia- 
bility of fire from flying sparks. Plac- 
ing stacks near a railway track is court- 
ing fire. A plowed fire guard not less 
than six furrows around each set ot 
stacks will prevent them from running 
fires. Smoking on or around grain and 
straw stacks invites fire. 

“The engine should be equipped with 
a spark arrester, a practical device to 
prevent dropping of fire from the fire 
box or ash pan. Fire extinguishers 
should be carried by every threshing 
crew. Farmers should keep pails of wa- 
ter near the engine and the engineer 
should keep all rags and oily waste in 
a metal covered receptacle,” the com- 
mission caution concludes. 


Plan Wisconsin Agents’ Meeting 


Plans for the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Association of Insurance 
Agents which will be held in Oshkosh, 
Wis., at the Athearn Hotel, Sept. 20-21, 





are in the course of preparation, accord- 
ing to William B. Calhoun, president of 
the association. 


000. The city hall is insured for $7,000 
and the engine house carries no insur- 
ance. It was planned by the committee 


to $100,000. Insurance on the water de- 
partment buildings is included in this 
estimate proposed by the committee. 


Northern Mutual Report 


The Northern Mutual of Blue Earth, 
Minn., has been examined by the Minne- 
sota department. It is authorized to 
write hail, hay and other farm products 
and also tornado insurance. So far it 
has confined its operations to hail in- 
surance. It operates under a general 
agency contract made with O. G. Chesley 
and C. L. Sharp of Des Moines. Mr. Sharp 
assigned his interest to George Martin 
of Albert Lea, Minn. The general 
agents receive 40 percent commis- 
sions out of which they pay all ex- 
penses except losses. The examination 
showed assets $37,166 and unassigned 
funds $36,905. 


Superior Federation Formed 


SUPERIOR, WIS., Aug. 1—The Su- 
perior branch of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of Wisconsin was organized at the 
meeting held in this city last week un- 
der the direction of Mrs. P. J. Fletcher 
of the Wisconsin Federation. Forty 
local men are charter members of the 
organization and the officers elected are: 
Henry B. Evans, president; H. W. Fuller, 
secretary. 


Minnesota Notes 


John D. Morgan, who was in the in- 
surance business at Duluth for many 
years prior to his retirement four years 
ago, died there last week, aged 71. 


Wisconsin Notes 


Better facilities for the insurance de- 
partment are being provided by the H. E. 


5 " ‘ Sievright Co., Stevens Point, Wis., which 
This will be the first in moved its headquarters from 327 El- 


time in several years that the agents | ji, street to 247 North Second street. The 


will hold their meeting separately ror 
that of the Wisconsin Field Men’s Club. 


underwriting division is in charge of 


Frank A. Love. 
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NEW SCHEDULES COMPLETED 
Texas Commission Will Be Ready to 
Issue Them in 60-90 Days— 

Oil Section Remains 
AUSTIN, TEXAS, Aug. 


Texas State Fire Insurance 





1.—The 
Commis- 


sion has completed all hearings on the | previous sitting of the commission. The 


revision of its antiquated general basis 
schedules and the new document will 
be ready for use in about 60 or 90 
days. 

it was stated by G. N. Holton, mem- 
ber of the commission, that no mate- 
rial changes have been made in the 
schedules; that the whole effort was to 
eliminate superfluous matter and_ to 
modernize the book in every particu- 
lar. Much obsolete matter had gotten 
into it and scores of amendments and 
supnlements had been tacked onto it. 

Only one controversial section re- 
mained at the end, that with reference 
to the oil sections. The insurance 
companies showed that in certain lines 
their oil losses were as high as 99 per- 
cent which, added to the 40 percent 





overhead expense charge, made the 


total $1.30 for every $1 collected in 
premiums. They asked for advances in 
some classes and the Insurance Com- 
mission is now considering same. The 
assured protested that the rates were 
high enough, thus the two sides are 
being considered. 

The final consideration of the revised 
schedule was devoted to the oil sched- 
ules, which had been left over from the 


schedule as revised was gone over item 
by item and every provision given con- 
sideration in the public hearings held 
thereon. The commission refused to 
consider any material rate. change, 
either advances or reductions, taking 
the position that the hearing was ex- 
clusively for revision and moderniza- 
t‘on purposes and that rate changes per 
se must come later in hearings set to 
consider petition for specific rates. 


Fleming to Speak in Texas 
T. Alfred Fleming, supervisor of the 
conservation committee of the National 
Board, will visit Texas during August, 


speaking before the summer school at} 


the University of Texas Aug. 7th on 
“Conservation and Fire Protection” and 





at the Southwest Texas State Normal at 
San Marcos on the same date. 

On August 8 Mr. Fleming will broad- 
cast over the Dallas ‘“News-Journa]” 
radio stations and city of Dallas radio 
stations, speaking on the important sub- 
ject of conservation from a fire insur- 
ance standpoint. 

Mr. Fleming’s visit to Texas was 
brought about largely through the infiu- 
nen of George W. Tilley, state fire mar- 
shal. 


New Reports Going Out 


This week the Texas State Fire In- 
surance Commission is sending out the 
classification blanks for the annual re- 
ports on business done in that state. 
Several changes have been made and 
the reporting blanks have been consid- 
erably amplified. 

In the first place the returns will not 
again be made by general or state 
agents, but by the companies direct, 
authenticated by some company official. 
That is a departure from the policy of 
the past. 

Where there are now 75 classes, the 
new blanks call for 85 classes with four 
subdivisions under most of these, which 
swells the total information to a mate- 
rial extent. All classes or risks are sub- 
divided. 

The companies will have ample time to 
study the new blanks in order to have 
the data in proper shape for the next 
classification reports. 


Hughes With Hines Bros. 


Gilbert Hughes of Houston, Tex., spe- 
cial agent of the North British, has re- 
signed to become connected with Hines 
Brothers of McKinney, Tex., managers 
of the Texas department of the North 
River and United States Fire. 


Texas Notes 


D. D. MecLarry, general agent of the 
Home in Texas, is in New York. 

W. Scott Clark and J. A. Brackney, 
special agents for the Aetna in Texas, 
are visiting the home office at Hartford. 

George M. Easley & Co. have trans- 
ferred the agency of the Boston from 
the Biers-Kennison Agency to the Gal- 
veston Insurance Agency at Galveston, 
Texas. 

The Texas commission has awarded to 
Granado the maximum credit of 15 per- 
cent off the final insurance rate, the loss 
ratio for the past three years having 
been .076, 

Fred P. Roeder, formerly with I. Rein- 
hardt & Son, general agents at Dallas, 
has severed his connection with this 
firm and is opening a local agency at 
408-09 Insurance building there. 

Langdon E. Luedde has sold his local 
agency at Waco, Tex., to W. D. Lacy, Jr., 
who will occupy the same offices and 
will continue the representation of the 
same companies. He will also act as 
general agent for the Royal Indemnity 
for Waco and adjacent territory. 
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GENERAL AGENCY’S PROGRESS 
Snyder Bros. of Lexington, Ky., Are 
Succeeding in Getting Into Some 
of Foremost Agencies 








Companies and field men operating in 
Kentucky and Tennessee have begun to 
take notice of the recently launched 
Snyder Brothers General Agency, of 
Lexington, Ky., managers of the North- 
western Fire & Mar’ne and the Twin 
City Fire of Minneapolis. Snyder Bro- 
thers are general agents of the two 
companies for Kentucky and Tennessee. 
where the companies have not been en- 
tered previously, and are now being 


WANTED 


An Experienced Account Checker 
and Auditor by fire insurance 
company. Address B-42 care The 
National Underwriter. 











AGENCY FOR SALE 


Farm agency in good part of Indiana doing 
a splendid business. Price right for quick 
sale. Good reason for selling. Address B-44, 
care The National Underwriter. 
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placed in many prominent local agen- 
cies in the two states. As both of 
these companies are Hartford owned, 
they naturally fall heir to the Hartford 
prestige and this, coupled with the 
large acquaintance and pleasing per- 
sonalities of Claude F. Snyder, who is 
also vice-president and manager of the 
Henry Clay Fire, and his brother, Rob- 
ert W. Snyder, produce an “open se- 
same” for the companies in the more 
prominent and profitable agency con- 
nections in the territory. 


Mississippi Companies Hosts 


The Mississippi local companies are 
giving a luncheon Aug. 5 at the Coun- 
try Club at Jackson. The companies 
joining in the invitation are the Mer- 
ehants Union, Merchants Union Under- 
writers, Columbus Insurance & Mort- 
gage Company, Mississippi Fire, Capital 
City Underwriters, Bankers & Mer- 
chants Fire. 


Death of S. T. Sparkman 


Sullivan T. Sparkman of Columbia, 
Ss. C., special agent of the Royal, died 
last week after a brief illness. He spent 
practically all of his business life in the 
service of the Royal. 


Taken Into Kitchen Firm 


J. D. Kitchen & Bros., general agents 
in New Orleans, have taken into their 
firm Charles H. Storts and J. Knox Farge. 
Mr. Storts has been the Texas field man 
for 15 years and Mr. Farge has been in 
the office for about the same length of 
time, more recently as office manager. 


Kentucky Notes 


Companies 





on the fertilizer plant of 
the National Utilization Corporation at 
Norfolk, Va., which was recently de- 
stroyed by fire, suffered a total loss ag- 
gregating $225,000. 

On eccount of the municipal license 
tax assessed against the fire companies 
operating in Dawson Springs, Ky., the 
agents will add 5c to each rate published 
in the rate book dated July, 1922, this 
advance going into effect at once. 
Louisiana Notes 


R. P. Strong, secretary of the Louis- 
iana Fire Prevention Bureau, will make 
an “Blectrical Address” before general, 
and special agents at a luncheon 

held the coming week in New 
Orleans. 

J. W. Ciark of the American Eagle is 
in New Orleans on business and renew- 
ing old acquaintances. Mr. Clark’s mis- 
sion is said to be indicative of the ap- 
pointment of a field man for the Louis- 
iana territory of his company. 

Clint A. Prescott, special agent for the 
American of Newark, has moved his 
headquarters from New _ Orleans_ to 
Shreveport. He continues to cover 
Louisiana and Arkansas, with the city of 
Memphis, Tenn., added, for the Ameri- 
ean. 





Equipping Armour Houses 


Armour & Co. are installing auto- 
matic sprinklers in their various pack- 
ing houses. The Chicago plant has now 
one entire block completely equipped 
and the water has been turned on. The 
work has been completed also at Louis- 
ville and Denver. In the other Chicago 
houses and at Kansas City the work 
is still progressing. When it is all done 
the Armour houses will be sprinklered 
except the Fowler house in Kansas City. 
The contract involves over 70,000 heads. 


Pushing Use and Occupancy 

Local agents in Detroit have been 
successful in placing use and occu- 
pancy insurance on almost all the auto- 
mobile plants in that city. In fact the 
automobile industry in Michigan is a 
good purchaser of use and occupancy 
insurance. During the last few months 
the automobile factories have been go- 
ing at full blast and there is consider- 
able prosperity in that field. This has 
created a stimulus for use and occu- 
pancy. 


Stokes in Middle West 


Manager E. C. Stokes of the Royal 
Exchange is taking a trip through the 
middle west and is giving considerable 
attention to Ohio, inasmuch as_ the 
company has appointed no field man 
there following the death of Special 
Agent R. W. Grim. 
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DEATH OF HERBERT BROWN 


Member of General Agency Firm of 
Edward Brown & Sons Killed in 
Automobile Accident 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Aug. 1.— 
Herbert H. Brown, member of the 
Pioneer General Agency of Edward 
Brown & Sons representing the Globe 
& Rutgers, Svea and several other com- 
panies, was killed in an automobile ac- 
cident Monday evening while returning 
from a golf tournament at Delmonte, 
Calif. Edward Brown & Sons is one 
of the largest general agencies in San 
Francisco, having jurisdiction over the 
Pacific Coast. It was established in 
early days by the father of the present 
members of the firm. Herbert was the 
youngest brother and Arthur M. Brown, 
one of the best-known fire underwriters 
in the country, is now the only member 
of the family remaining active in the 
firm. 








Oregon Forest Fire Hazard Grows 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 1—Private 
timber and sawmill interests along with 
ranchers and property owners in the 
timber belts and the forestry service are 
anxiously awaiting rain, the only agent 
that will effectively put an end to the 


fires raging in many sections of the 
state. Thousands of dollars’ worth of 
beautiful virgin forests have been de- 


stroyed along with sawmills, and other 
properties in the paths of flames. No 
rain has fallen since early June. The 
forests are as dry as tinder. Fortu- 
nately, there have been no big thunder 
storms in the mountains which inevi- 
tably start fires burning in every 
locality. : 


Form Auto Adjustment Bureau 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Aug. 1—Har- 
old W. Wheatley and Frank M. Burnside, 
two well known automobile insurance 
men of San Francisco, have joined hands 
and will conduct an independent automo- 
bile adjustment bureau under the firm 
name of Wheatley and Burnside. 
men have had considerable experience 
throughout the Pacific Coast, both as 
underwriters as well as adjusters. 
some time past Wheatley has been oper- 
ating the Wheatley Subrogation Com- 





Both ! 


| 


For | 





pany. Burnside has been a special and 
department manager until recently when 
he became manager of the insurance re- 
pair work for the Motor Bady Corpora- 
tion of San Francisco. 


Coast Mill Losses Heavy 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 1—Loss on 
the Olympic cereal mills, which were 
badly damaged by fire early this year, 
was set at $317,490 by the adjusters, who 
completed their work a few days ago. 
A. B. Everts, of Seattle, and W. G. Lloyd, 
of Portland, adjusted the loss. Total in- 
surance carried on the building, stock, 
and equipment at the time of the fire 
was approximately $725,000. The Port- 
land Flouring Mills company owns the 
plant. 

The same concern lost a mill at Pres- 


cott, Wash., July 22. Loss is estimated 
at $375,000. The fire, like the one at 
Portland, started from undetermined 


origin. 


Settle Big Fresno Loss 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, Aug. 1—The 
long controversy over the payment of 
the loss of the Associated Raisin Com- 
pany at Fresno, when the companies re- 
fused to accept liability on the grounds 
that the agents at Fresn®had exceeded 
their authority in binding the companies 
after the fire had occurred, has been set- 
tled by the companies paying. The or- 
ders for the insurance were mailed on a 
Saturday and did not reach the agents 
until the following Monday. The fire 
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When Public Confidence Is : 


Whenever the conversation of business men turns | 
toward insurance, it is generally the services of the local 
agent that are discussed. 


“I have an insurance man who” is a common enough 
Statement. The reputation for diligent and painstaking 
attention by the local agent to insurance requirements | 
of business institutions travels rapidly. The wide-awake 
agent quickly becomes known for his alert business 
He forestalls any possibility of inadequate 
coverage and is quick to recommend any improvement 
that will grant his assured, the benefit of a reduced rate. 


Careful cultivation of the assured’s interests will gain 
public confidence and a reputation for the best in insur- 
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RATE REDUCING 
APPLIANCES 


Bearing the label of the 


Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 





FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT CO., 
Rand McNally Bidg., Chicago, Ill.: Soda and 
acid quart type and non-freeze fire extinguish- 
ers, chemical engine, hose and building equip- 
meats. C let i i 


p g g service and dis- 
counts to all insurance agents. 








SAFETY CANS 
JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING CO., 
2067 Southport Ave., Chicago, IIl.: Nom-ex- 
plosive safety cans, automatic oily waste cans, 
fire extinguishers. Underwriters label on all de- 
vices. 
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HOTEL 
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East of La Salle 
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Brevoort Hotel upholds worthily 
the best traditions of American 
hotels famed for hospitality. 
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happened between that time. The amount 
of the settlement is $159,361. 

The companies waived the reduced rate 
average clause and settled the loss ona 
pro rata basis. The settlement is about 
$18,000 less than the claim presented by 
the assured. The total amount of insur- 
ance involved was $2,025,000 and _ the 
companies paid on the basis of $786.97 
for each $10,000, 81 companies paying. 


Seeks Improved Fire Frevention Service 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Aug. 1—Co- 
ordination ard simplification of the fire 
prevention service in the city of Oakland, 
Cal., is urged by Frank J. Sandy, chief 
of the Bureau, who advocates the re- 
vision of certain city ordinances in a re- 
port submitted to Fire Chief Sam Short. 
Present requirements, in many instances, 
says Mr. Sandy, hold up important work 
and conditions that need immediate 
changes are often delayed for a long 
period of time. During the first six 
months of the new Fire Prevention Bu- j 
reau, Mr. Sandy reported that 7,424 cases 
had been investigated by his operatives; 
896 fire alarms have been turned in and 
that damage amounting to $181,521 sus- 
tained. There were 21 persons injured, 
two fatally. 





Keith Takes British General 


H. B. Keith, for several years under- 





writing manager of the Vulcan Fire of 
Oakland, Cal., has been appointed gen- ! 
eral agent for the British General of ! 
London, which entered the state of Cali- 
fornia last week. Mr. Keith has been 
winding up the affairs of the Vulean 
since its reinsurance agreement with the 
North British fleet and expects to start | 
cperations with the new company within 
the coming month. 


Using Novel Report Forms | 

P. S. W. Ramsden, who is in charge } 
of the insurance department of Halloran- | 
Judge Insurance Company of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has drawn up a form for a, 
monthly insurance review, which is be- 
ing mailed out to mercantile establish- 
ments in Salt Lake City. This work has 
just been undertaken and the results are 
not definitely known as yet, but the re- 
port covers all details of all phases of 
insurance. It asks whether there has 
been any increase in value of merchan- , 
dise or any reduction; any change in sup- '' 
plies; the necessity for maintaining co- 
insurance requirements; any change in| 
building construction or occupancy in the 
building occupied or those adjoining. 
The question sheet also covers automo- 
bile insurance, bonds on employes, com- 
pensation insurance, burglary, liability, 
plate glass, elevator, boiler and engine 
insurance. It gives an accurate check 
on all changes of equipment of any kind 
or conditions surrounding the insured. 
The sheets are sent monthly to the big 
clients, mercantile establishments and 
manufacturing plants. 


Flickinger on Mountain Committee 

W. B. Flickinger, assistant western 
manager of the North America, has been 
appointed to succeed J. C. Corbet of the 
Northern of London on the joint super- 
visory committee for the mountain field. 
The other Union members of the commit- 
tee are W. L. Lerch, Great American, 
chairman, and C. W. Higley, Hanover. 





Coast Notes 

O. J. Wackerlin, for many years in the 
insurance business at Fort Benton, Mont., 
has sold his agency to Joseph Brown, 
formerly in the hardware business there, 
and will devote his time to oil activities. 

Henley & Scott, one of the firms re- 
sulting from the dissolution of the firm 
of Miller, Henry & Scott, has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the Empire 
State Underwriters of the Agricultural. 

Joseph Froggatt & Company, Ine., the 
insurance auditors and accountants, have 
opened a Pacific Coast department office 
in San Francisco with Allen B. Doty, 
formerly manager of the Philadelphia 
branch, in charge. 

The Pacific Coast Adjustment Bureau 
has opened a Salt Lake office with Milo 
H. Neidig in charge. He was formerly 
adjuster with headquarters in Butte, 
Mont. The Salt Lake offices of the Bu- 
reau will be located in the Clift building. 

The Texas business of the Firemans 
Fund has been transferred to the South- 
ern Department of the company at At- 


lanta. The change was brought about 
by the resignation of J. H. Snell, who 
has been Texas State Agent for some 
time. 


On Thursday, July 27, the San Fran- 
cisco Pond of the Blue Goose gave a 
luncheon in honor of B. G. Chapman, Jr., 
president of the American Central, who 
is visiting San Francisco. Mr. Chapman 
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POINT OUT HAZARD IN STILLS 


New Jersey Commission Told of 
Extra Fire and and Explosion 
Danger in Many Places 


_The following letter, calling atten- 
tion to the extra hazardous conditions, 
endangering life and property, being 
created by illicit distilling, was sent to 
the New Jersey commissioner by the 
assistant state superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League. 

“At frequent intervals we read in the 
press of losses of life and property 
caused by explosions of illicit stills oper- 
ated in cellars, outbuildings and rooms 
of tenement houses, sometimes followed 
by destructive fires. 

-“Some fire insurance policies exempt 
the insurance company from liability for 
damages caused by such explosions, ‘un- 
less fire ensues and, in that event, for 
the damage by fire only,’ while others 
allow nothing whatever for damages 
caused by such explosions. 


“The point in my mind is that great 
numbers of stills have been installed, 


contrary to law, in private residences 





and other premises, especially in 
tions of our cities occupied chiefly by 
foreign born population and are oper- 
ated by ignorant persons under. ex- 
tremely hazardous conditions. 

“Owners of buildings and the other 
tenants ought to be warned of this dan- | 
ger and that they cannot collect insur- 
ance for damages directly caused by ex- 
plosions. 

“The insurance companies ean effect 
a reform by classing as extra hazardous 
any premises containing alcohol stills 
and refusing to insure them, and by in- 
serting a clause making void the policy 
if an alcohol still is installed on the 
premises. 

“It is the duty of the state, rather 
than of a private citizen, to take up this 
matter with the insurance companies, so 
as to protect landlords and neighboring 
tenants from this menace caused by per- 
sons who for greed wilfully violate the 
laws of the nation and the state.” 


sec- 


Appoints Association Committee 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Aug. 1—Presi- 
dent John A. Dalzel! of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Insurance Agents an- 
nounces that Louis Kaufman, Clarion, | 
has accepted the appointment of chair- | 
man of the finance committee and that 
of ¢. K. Underhill, Pittsburgh, and J. E. 
Parnell, Indiana, have accepted appoint- 
ments as members of the committee. The 
other members are A. D. Beyer, Norris- 
town; W. F. Henry, Warren, and H. W. 
Lutz, Lancaster. 

President Dalzell has written to the 
regional vice-presidents and the chair- 
men of the various committees request- 
ing that they obtain and advise as to the 
prevailing opinion of agents relative to 
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future. 


being 2 question that will 
met and solved in the near 


New Commissioner Named 


Congressman Peter F. Tague having 
ceclined to be considered as a candidate 
for appointment as fire commissioner of 
the city of Boston, Mayor James F. Cur- 
ley has nominated former Representative 
Theodore A, Glynn, of Roxbury, a resi- 
dent of the mayor’s ward and leading 
manager of the mayor’s campaign com- 
mittee last December. Mr. Glynn’s nomi- 
nation has been forwarded to the civil 
service commission for ratification, 


East Notes 


The old agency owned by the Fuller 
family at Norwich, Conn., for 72 years, 
has been sold to Joel F. Selleck of 
3ridgeport. 





James R. Donovan, special agent for 
the ocean and inland marine lines, Auto- 
mobile of Hartford, has again gone on 
the road for this company, following 
several months spent with the account- 
ing department. 

Miss Flora Lilienthal, for 8 years the 
capable, efficient and popular assistant 
to Librarian D. N. Handy of the Insur- 
ance Library of Boston, has resigned her 
position and gone to California. She is 


succeeded by Miss Abbie G. Glover, a 
graduate of Simmons College and pre- 


viously active in the work of the 


Women’s Educational and_ Industrial 
Union of Boston. 
Pennsylvania Notes 
In Philadelphia, J. T. Birdsall Com- 


pany was commissioned by the Foso 
Marine and Fire of Japan, the American 
Insurance of Newark transferred its 
agency from Henry A. Furlong to Linn, 
Walter & Co., and the Sun Insurance of 
England from William I. Shields to B. D. 
Prince. 

Philadelphia’s water supply is being 
affected by the enormous waste due to 
large quantities being used by surrep- 
titious distillers in cooling the coils of 
the stills. Chief Carleton E. Davis of 
the Water Bureau is endeavoring to de- 
vise a plan whereby a meter can be 
placed wherever distilling is going on. 

A new fire tower, sixty feet high, has 
been installed in New Jersey on Kitta- 
ninny Mountain, about five miles west of 
Blairstown, Warren county. It com- 
mands a view beyond the Delaware 
Water Gap and well into Monroe and 
Pike counties, Pennsylvania, and over- 
looks the wooden ridges surrounding 
Lake Hopatcong. 


Miscellaneous Notes 

Cecil F. Shalleross, United States man- 
ager of the North British & Mercantile, 
is spending a few weeks at his summer 
home in Dublin, New Hampshire. 

Superintendent of Insurance Francis 
R. Stoddard, Jr., of New York is recuper- 
ating from a general run-down condition 
at his summer home at Plymouth, Mass. 

President O. J. Prior of the Standard 
Fire of New Jersey and Mrs. Prior are 
spending a week or two in and about 
Boston as guests of William E. Daven- 
port of W. E. Davenport & Son. 
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STUDYING THEFT PREVENTION | 


Problems That Confront Insurance Men 
and Police Officials in Dealing 
With Stolen Cars 


throughout the country than at 
other time, the subject of how to pre- 
vent thefts is receiving more than usual 
consideration on the part of police of- 
ficials and insurance men as well. That 
contributory negligence upon the part 
of the owner has much to do with mak- 
ing it easy for the thief to operate, is 
generally admitted; also that the ob- 
vious thing would be to penalize the pur- 
chaser of a stolen car by making him 
liable in some way for the theft. 

Safety locks are all right if they are 
used, but many owners only use them 
half the time, it being too much trouble 
when they are in a hurry. Then there 





is accompanied by his wife and _ will 
make a tour of the Pacific Coast and 
western Canada. 


is undoubted carelessness on the part 


| cheap. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 1—As this is the | 
t'me of year when more cars are stolen | 
any | 





of many purchasers of stolen cars as to 
where the car came from, so long as it is 
It is an admitted fact that cars 
are stolen frequently to meet the actual 
specifications of a man who tells a 
dealer or his stool pigeon just what kind 
and type he wants. 

The crooked dealer naturally knows 
where he can procure over night just 
that kind of car. It is so easy to dis- 
pose of cars that the business continues 
to thrive. Once it was claimed that 
there were big gangs operating with a 
master mind at the head. Experience 
has proven, however, that there are hun- 
dreds of small bands, often composed of 
two or three men who work together on 
thefts. 

The idea that bootleggers invariably 
stole a car when starting on a hazardous 
trip has been disproved. The boot- 
legger of today is financially well 
equipped as a rule, or he would not be 
in the business. He wants a car he can 
depend upon and whose speed possibili- 
ties he knows from actual experience. 
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He cannot afford to risk his freedom by 
taking a chance in using some other fel- 
low’s car, which may break down and 
leave him in the lurch at the wrong 
time. 

Besides he is taking a double risk 
when he is stealing a car, as well as 
running liquor. If caught, he is apt to 
meet double charges in court. It was 
cone in the early days of the bootleg- 
ging industry, undoubtedly, but it ts 
much simpler to buy a car on the de- 
ferred payment plan if the bootlegger | 
cannot afford his own car. 

The industry of stealing cars would 
not be worked so easily if it were not for 
the crooked garage owner. It is the 
central point for distribution and stor- 
age. It is like the old city of refuge in 
Bible times. If the thief can reach the 
garage he is aiming for, he is safe, at 
least temporarily. It is claimed that in ' 
New York City, owing to the congestion ; 
and the large iumber of cars in use, it ; 
is only necessary to run a car away 10 : 
to 15 miles from where it is stolen to " : | 
be safe, while in outside cities 25 or 30 aes 
miles is the average minimum of safety. : 
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“All Kinds of Insurance on Automobiles” 














Chagrined at Western Attitude 

NEW YORK, Aug. 2.—Company 
managers here are chagrined at the fail- 
ure of the Western Automobile Confer- 
ence at its recently held gathering to 
fix a date at which the changes in rates 
and regulations they decided upon were 
to become effective. Offices generally 
report a distinct improvement in their 
automobile business and attribute this 
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to the more sane underwriting methods tts Name Indicates Its Character. Progressive, Vet Conservative 
employed. Their unwillingness to cover ° ~ : 
machines for full values has unquestion- Operating Along Sound Lines. 
ably eliminated the moral hazard to a 
: considerable extent. The wisdom of this 
policy is again attested through the re- 
ductions in the prices of cars announced ’ 1 $ 
ee : , tN r i =~ 
; August 1 by the manufacturers of the PR O \V | L) EK. N C EK. WAS H I N (; I O N I N S U R A N C E O. 
aciemgt Chevrolet, Oldsmobile and the 
uick machines. The annual meeting of 
f happen rags 's 
: the Nationai Automobile Underwriters PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
2 ocean 7 be held in this city the 
atter part of September. " : 
tthe ae Every Form of Policy Issued Covering the Hazards of Fire—Tornado 
f Strikes Creating Business ine— } ; ivi mm i ec i 
: ‘ The tie-up of traffic in the middle west Marin ms Transportation Riot and Civil Co —" Sprinkler Laan | 
1 ias resulted in a growing demand for 1 isi 
ee yenulted in s growing demand for Automobiles, Against Fire, Theft and Collision. | 
> many members of the Cartage Associa- 9 : H 
tion have been endeavoring to get this New England AY Oldest Company— One Hundred and Twenty-two Years of Service it 
class of coverage. They are seeking i} 
oy and civil commotion riders on transit ’ 
policies. As a great volume of business W D C I 
i is now being carried on by trucking ESTERN EPARTMENT, HICAGO, LL. 
; companies, this is creating a large ; 
; amount of business. The marine depart- FRED. B. LUCE, Manager ; C. E. CLUTIA, Asst. Manager i 
8 ments have already received consider- ; 
é able business from riot and civil com- : 
n motion riders attached to marine poli- ; ij 
™ cies on grain shipments. The situation AD fi 
d in the grain insurance market has been ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1922 Hi 
e of considerable interest of late, due to He 
it the rate cutting that has been evidenced ASSETS : LIABILITIES 8 
if in the western sections. One of the com- December 31,1921 | Unearned, P re - | 
panies has reduced the rider charge to U. S. Gov’t Securities......$ 5,622,290,00 mium Reserve.$8,062,829.72 il 
_ ° 20 cents per car, while most of the com- —_ — -_ pine wy oh rine Losses ay on 1,316,999.93 i} 
panies are charging 25 cents and some ans°on Bonds an ort- of Adjustment 1,316,999.93 * 4 
even higher rates. INS C0 OF AMERICA SPEER 7 036) genes ngs ee se 60,000.00 | Commissions and rf 
rm ? Cash in Banks and on Hand 693,376.51 other Liabilities 447,597.70 : 
| —— Premiums in Course of Col- Capital Stock... 2,000,000.00 $11,827,427.35 } 
| George Dodson Resigns NEW YORK lection pease: cox 1,508,341.65 if 
: George Dodson, who hag been the un- a en “214,507.38 | Net Surplus Beyond Capital i 
eS derwriter of the Indemnity Company of “One of the Giants” sae Te ue 5 ie haar thy piranw ast a ot he and all Liabilities.......... $ 5,298,172.29 L: 
America of St. Louis, has resigned. Mr. $ eee Total AGORRee <egascivecees $17,125,599.64 | Surplus to Policyholders.... 7,298,172.29 
is Dodson has a good knowledge of insur- ; 
°S ance. He served as one of the directors i 
al of the Indemnity Company. 
: ~ Western Department w. E. McCULLOUGH, Manager 
a Getting After Automobile Thieves c. P. piveomor yep! be Assistant Managers 
W. R. Sanders, vice-president and gen- CHICAGO C. F. THOMAS } 
ie eral manager of the American Liability 
7 of Cincinnati, reports that the company 
st had nine auto thieves in jail in that lo- 
S- cality. Five are in the Cincinnati lock- | 
es up, three in Covington and one in Batavia. 
at These men were apprehended through bs ‘ 
‘ the efforts of the company. The Amer- nite t ate S utomo 1 e 
ican Liability has been unusually suc- : : 
ce cessful in the last year in capturing 
n- cars. It has had 97 cars __ stolen ¢ I } y 
of with but three total losses. The zest Insurance Co mpa 
on were recovered. sad A STOCK COMPANY x AUTHORIZED UNDER TIIE LAWS OF IOWA 
Po J. he oe eg been appointed D : M * I Ww 
Special agent for the Firemans Fund in 
its improved risk department, succeed- cs OlNSS, ” . 
pe. Las hen age Pg who was _ recently 
ansferred to the southern California CA AL RAN 
territory. where he will devote his at- AUTOMOBILE SU TY INgY Les 
tention to Los Angeles city business and Facilities For Full Coverage Planted With Our Agency 
nproved risks in that section. Mr. Secr eral t ’ 
Agnew has been for the past four years A. G. OGLE, Stary and Gem aso d ¢ 
with the Northern Assurance, and prior ¥ 
to that with the Pennsylvania. 
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BIG BUSINESS FROM STRIKE 


Marine Underwriters Place Large 
Volume, Mainly Through City 
Brokers—Seek Local Agents 


Those agents who are familiar with 
the field of marine insurance and _ its 
possibilities have reaped a great har- 
vest from the present railroad strike and 
are still turning in business in _tre- 
mendous quantities. The amount of 
this class of business written as a direct 
result of strike solicitation is indicated 
by the reports from the various com- 
panies which show. enprecedented 
volumes due to the strike. | Certain 
agents and brokers carried on strenuous 
campaigns in various locations and built 
a great addition to this year’s premium 
income, as well as establishing a large 
clientele for similar business in. future 
years, for these prospects secured in the 
emergency will in many cases remain 
beyond the period of emergency and 
become permanent customers for marine 
policies. The rush is showing signs of 
waning at present and the bulk of the 
emergency business has probably been 
sold, though there is still: cause for un- 
usual totals of this business. ; 

Through this entire period of big busi- 
ness, it has been noticeable that the 
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average local agent has remained an un- 
interested spectator while the business 
has rolled in the large city offices. This 
is, Of course, partly accounted for by 
the fact that many of the plants that 
would take out policies have their gen- 
eral offices in the central cities. How- 
ever, it is mostly the result of the local 
agent knowing nothing about the class. 
Marine insurance seems to have always 
been a mystery to the agent or broker 
located anywhere except in the three 
marine centers, New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco, and even to many in 
these cities. The lack of educational 
material on this phase of the insurance 
business and the general belief that the 
business should continue, as in the past, 
to be written in the big cities have com- 
bined to kéep the business from the local 
agencies. It is pointed out by marine 
underwriters, however, that it is a class 
of insurance that is easily mastered and 
could be written by any high grade local 
agent in the country. In fact, this sys- 
tem would be preferable to the com- 
panies, as it would give the necessary 
service on the ground and build a more 
secure business.’ The local man could 
handle the details better than a disinter- 
ested broker. in a distant large city. 
There might not be a tremendous vol- 
ume of the business in any one loca- 
tion and many sections might meet the 
prospects whose general offices are not 
in the factory city, but all in all the 
line should be highly desirable for the 
local agent. The local agents are being 
urged to take up this additional class as 
a premium producer, prospect finder and 
means of adding to the agency service. 
If acquainted with the class, such times 
as the present could be capitalized by 
the Iccal agent, as well as by the city 
agent and broker. Marine underwrit- 
ers would appreciate a general move- 
ment on the part of local agents towards 
‘a study of marine insurance. 


Supreme Court Grants Claim 


DULUTH, MINN., Aug. 1—The state 
supreme court has affirmed the decision of 
the St. Louis county district court in the 
case brought against the Importers and 
oxporters by the Massey Steamship 
Company of Duluth. This case arose 
from the sinking of the Steamship Fer- 
dinand Schlesinger on Lake Superior in 
1919. The amount involved in this par- 
ticular suit was only $500, but it is said 
to be a theft case of $110,000 of marine 
insurance carried on the vessel. The 
claim was contested on the grounds that 
the cause for sinking was never shown, 
the vessel having sunk while taking a 
cargo of coal from Erie, Pa., to Port 
Arthur, Ontario. The supreme. court 
rules, however, that under a contract of 
marine insurance the insured may re- 
cover for the loss of the vessel by sink- 
ing without showing specifically what 
caused her to sink or that she sank as a 
result of an encounter with a peril of 
the sea covered by the policy. The court 
held that it is only necessary to show 
that the vessel was seaworthy at the 
inception of the risk. 


Union Marine’s Report 


The examiner of the New York depart- 
ment has just made his report on the 
United States Branch of the Union Marine 
Insurance Company, Ltd., of Liverpool, 
England, for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1921. The report shows the gross pre- 
miums on ocean marine to have been 
$1,446,367, less return premiums and re- 
insurance, $1,361,662; inland marine, 
gross premiums, $433,779, less return pre- 
miums and reinsurance, $224,709; auto- 
mobile gross premiums, $504,304, less re- 
turn premiums and reinsurance, $504,304; 
total net premiums written, $293,775; 
total admitted assets, $1,489,117; liabili- 
ties, $703,307; unpaid losses, $503,574; un- 
earned premiums, $179,732; due other 
companies for reinsurance and agents’ 
credit balance, $238,159; total liabilities, 
$758,262. The company carries a volun- 
tary reserve of $200,400 to cover doubtful 
premium balances, and has been allowed 
as an offset against premiums over three 
months due amounting to $51,807. On 
the general statement the company 
shows a surplus to policyholders amount- 
ing to $785,810. 
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Stuart McEntee to Write Articles on 
Fundamentals of Marine Insurance 
for the National Underwriter 


The very rapid growth of this coun- 
try’s foreign trade during the past few 
years has materially increased the de- 
mand for marine insurance. This 
branch of indemnity has been handled 
almost entirely through the chief ports 
such as New York, Boston and San 
Francisco. This was found to be en- 
tirely satisfactory until the volume of 
this business became large. Then the 
manufacturer in the middle west found 
it difficult to handle this branch of his 
insurance by correspondence and wel- 
comed the marine agencies which were 
established in the more important mid- 
west centers. These agencies have 
made it possible for the local agents 
and brokers not only to keep in toueh 
with the changes in the market but also 
to get immediate service and assistance 
at any time. 

In view of these developments it is 
believed that it would be of interest to 
all agents and brokers to have the im- 
portant changes and developments in 
the marine field brought before them. 
Therefore, THe NationaL  Uwnper- 
WRITER will publish under the head- 
ing of “Marine Insurance News” news 
articles of interest to local agents 
and underwriters throughout the coun- 
try and also run a series of articles on 
the various forms of marine insurance. 
These articlés will cover the inland and 
motor truck as well as the export and 
import business. There are a great 
many different forms of policies and as 
many methods of application of these 
forms and each form will be treated 
upon separately and a complete ex- 
planation of all terms and conditions 
will be made. These articles will be 
published that this branch, important, 
yet unfamiliar to most insurance men 
may become more generally known. 
They will be written by Stuart McEn- 
tee, marine manager for Bradshaw & 
Weil in Chicago, who has made a 
study of the bus‘ness for many years. 
Mr. McEntee has delivered several 
series of lectures on this subject and is 
now writing a book on it, so that his 
treatment of the fundamentals of ma- 
rine underwriting should be of value. 
It will give an opportunity to those 
who know nothing of the class to fol- 
low through from the very definition of 
the business to some of the underwrit- 
ing problems. 


Value of Marine Coverage 


In trying to convince exporters that 
marine insurance is a necessity agents 
should emphasize the point that bills of 
lading are very restricted. They prac- 
tically relieve the carrier of liability. 
In any case the carrier does not, ac- 
cording to the terms of the bill of lad- 
ing, assume liability for anything like 
the value of the goods carried. If the 
shipper has to rely solely on his bill of 
lading he may eventually recover a part 
of the value of the goods lost or de- 
stroyed, but will get his money only 
after considerable delay and annoyance. 
He can never recover the full value of 
the goods lost. 

A marine insurance policy is really a 
banking proposition. It provides the 
shipper with cash immediately. The 
company pays the insured and takes sub- 
rogation against the railroad company or 
other carrier. The policyholder is thus 
relieved of all worry and delay. If he 
is covered by marine insurance he knows 
that, even though his goods are not 
safely delivered, he will receive cash 
for his shipment just as quickly from 
the marine insurance company, in case 
there is a loss, as he would if the goods 
reached their destination and a check 
were sent by the customer at the other 
end of the line. 


Death of F. S. Martin 


Frank S. Martin, of the Advisory 
Board of Just Compensation of the 
United States Shipping Board, died at 
his home in Plainfield, N. J., on July 27. 
He was one of the oldest and most 
widely known men in the marine field in 
the city, having had close dealings with 





the marine underwriters for many years, 
Mr. Martin was a native of Barrytown, 
N. Y¥., where he was born 71 years ago. 
Forty years ago he established an office 
in New York city and it was then that 
he founded the business of surveying, 
designing, appraising and superintend- 
ing the construction of ships of all 
classes. In April, 1917, he was appointed 
chairman of the Board of Survey and 
Consulting Engineers, having direct 
charge of repairing and reconditioning 
ships seized from the Germans and Aus- 
trians. 


Bradshaw & Weil’s Chicago Office 


Bradshaw & Weil have been appotmted 
general agents for the marine depart- 
ment of the Aetna Fire in the western 
department, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, succeeding McEntee & Co. The 
office also has the Maryland Casualty and 
the National Security Fire of Omaha and 
is doing a considerable volume of busi- 
ness. The headquarters of Bradshaw & 
Weil are in Paducah, Ky., and it is one 
of the largest agencies of that section. 
The Paducah office will be maintained 
under the present organization and the 
Chicago office will be operated under the 
management of Hunter W. Bond, who 
has been with Marsh & McLennan for 
six years. With these two offices the 
agency expects to thoroughly cover the 
middle western territory, specializing in 
all branches of marine and transporta- 
tion insurance, except lake marine. 





Cochrane Heads Liverpool Marine 


John Cochrane, who has been London 
fire manager of the Union of Canton, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Liverpool Marine & General. This com- 
pany early in 1920 acquired all the 
founders’ shares in the Union Motor & 
General. During the same year the Liv- 
erpool Marine was converted into a pub- 
lic company, and at the same time the 
capital was greatly increased. 


Ask Removal of Rate Differential 


CHICAGO, ILL., Aug. 1—The agitation 
which has been carried on in the east for 
some time against the additional rates 
charged shipping board vessels on ma- 
rine policies has spread to the western 
territory, Edward F. Brown, general 
western agent for the Cosmopolitan 
Lines, a shipping board line, having ap- 
pealed to the marine writing companies 
for a reduction in these rates. A differ- 
ential is charged all shipping board ves- 
sels, which has greatly handicapped 
these lines in securing business and Mr. 
Brown is attempting to have the differ- 
ential removed in order that shipping 
board vessels may compete with the 
other lines on an even basis. As the 
insurance is a considerable factor in 
overhead expense of shipping, it has 
been somewhat of a hardship on those 
operating under the shipping board. 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


As I sit here think deeply of the things 
that I have seen, 

My thoughts turn back so strangely to 
that village, Aberdeen. 


‘Twas a dear old Scottish village there | 


beside the Irish Sea ' 
And ’tis it and its surroundings that my 
memories bring to me. 


I can see it all so plainly, the village kirk 
and that 

E’en the bench beside the pump where 
Deacon Tillar sat, 

And I remember him, the deacon, he hal 
a haughty mien, ; 
For his name held great importance in 

the town of Aberdeen. 


I have seen him, oh so often, shake his 
cane and make a fuss 

When we lads but playfully told him that 
we could make him “cuss.” 


So one day, just for mischief, I thought ° 


that I would try, ° : 
And I put a cockle burr ’neath his saddle 
on the sly. 


I watched the faithful steed, how he 
jumped around and kicked. 
too could swear. 
awful trick, : 
He jostled in the saddle, the third time 
in the air, 
And after this event we knew the deacon 
—J. E. Morneau, Memphis, Tenn. 





BOLSHEVISISKY 


You will puloutsky more for yourself 
If you putinsky all that you’ve got; 
It’s the mansky that works, 
Not the mansky that shirks, 
That always getsky a lot. 

—W. Lightfoot Bennett, Chicago. 
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DEPARTMENT DEMANDS 
BURDENING COMPANIES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


departments of New York, Missouri, 
Kansas, Michigan, and Indiana are 
keeping the companies busy complying 
with their requirements. Company 
officials feel that they are in a great 
many cases being unnecessarily ha- 
rassed. They declare that no use can 
be made of much of the information 
that they are being obliged to furnish. 
Companies are providing insurance de- 
partments with page after page of sta- 
tistics and yet it is doubtful whether 
any definite use will be made of the 
figures furnished. 


Strain On Offices 


Companies are straining under the 
exactions being made on them. They 
‘feel that they are being greatly ham- 
pered by insurance departments. The 
attitude held by a majority of fire in- 
surance company officials was admir- 
ably expressed the other day by the 
vice-president of one of the fire com- 
panies who said, “There is no_ big 
business in the country that is so fre- 
quently attacked, er that is so closely 
supervised as the fire insurance busi- 
ness. There is no business that is so 
heavily taxed. Some insurance com- 
missioner or politician is forever level- 
ing a broadside at us. And yet we 
have nothing to hide. We can throw 
our books open to anyone who wants 
to look at them. Just why the insur- 
ance business should be subjected to so 
much criticism on the part of state 
supervising officials and politicians gen- 
erally is something that I have never 
been.able to understand. 

“What I want to emphasize is that 
there is no public demand for all of 
these changes and revisions in operat- 
ing policy that are being advocated and 
demanded by insurance departments. 
Generally speaking the public is not 
dissatisfied with the fire insurance busi- 
ness. At any rate there is certainly 
no popular movement in favor of a 
sweeping reform or radical changes in 
the fire insurance business. Complaints 
on the part of policyholders are com- 
paratively few. 


Insurance Singled Out 


“But contrast this situation with that 
confronting the big public utilities, such 
as the gas companies, electric light com- 
panies, power companies and _ street 
railway companies. These institutions 
are being regularly and vigorously at- 
tacked by the general public. Com- 
plaints are being launched against them 
in large numbers. It is declared that 
their service is inadequate and that their 
rates are too high. Charges of this 
kind are heard every day. In a great 
many communities the public is up in 
arms against these public utilities. They 
are constantly demanding changes. But 
in spite of this strong and united atti- 
tude on the part of the general public 
it remains a fact that institutions of 
this kind are very little interfered with 
by the state or federal government. 
They are allowed to go on their way 
comparatively unhampered. They op- 
erate just about as they please. Twen- 
ty-five or thirty bills against them are 
not introduced in every session of every 
State legislature as is almost the case 
with fire insurance. Although the pub- 
lic is clamoring for changes in the con- 
duct of the affairs of these public utility 
concerns, they are allowed to pursue 
their own course with very little inter- 
ference. 

“But the fire insurance business with 
which the public seems to be fairly well 
satisfied judging from the lack of com- 
plaints made against it, is penned in and 
attacked and legislated against until 
those in charge of the companies are 
wondering what is coming next. We 
feel that all of these demands being 
made upon us are simply operating to 
increase our cost of doing bus‘ness at a 


‘time when we are trying in every way 


to bring down overhead expense. We 
are trying to reduce our working forces 
aud yet a number of insurance depart- 














STATEMENT AND COLLECTION LETTERS 








HE McElroy Agency at Columbus, 

O., has had considerable success in 

making collections through follow- 
ing a systematic plan. The procedure 
of keeping in touch with the assured as 
to payment of his premiums is explained 
as follows: 


A statement is made by the policy-clerk 
and inserted in each policy. This state- 
ment shows the amount of the premium, 
date of commencement, name of insurance 
company and policy number. 

When an item is entered by the book- 
Keeper on the individual ledger cards, a 
follow-up memorandum is made and filed 
in such a way that attention will be called 
to it when the account is thirty days old. 

Numbers are used to designate the suc- 
ceeding steps. 

i. 

If the account remains unpaid at the 
end of 30 days, a statement is mailed with 
the following notice stamped on it: 

The premium shown on this statement 
is for insurance which has been in force 
thirty days. Kindly let us have payment 
for this amount which is now due. 


At the end of 45 days another statement 
with the following stamp: 

This statement is for insurance which 
has been in force forty-five days. Pre- 
miums are due in thirty days. Kindly let 
us have payment of this amount. 

3 


At the end of 60 days, the following 
letter is sent: 
Dear Sir: 

This account is past due and should re- 
ceive your attention. Please let us have 
your remittance by return mail. 


4, 

Fifteen days after letter ‘3,’ this letter 
follows: 
Dear Sir: 

Your remittance for $— 
your account for the month of 
has not yet been received. 

We assume that this insurance is cor- 
rectly written, otherwise you would have 
notified us of any necessary corrections. 

This policy is in force as a result of our 
having advanced the premium to the in- 
surance company. Should you have a loss 
to report, you will find us ready to give it 
prompt attention. 


to cover 





But if you should report a loss to us 
tomorrow, you would much prefer to know 
that you had no unpaid aceount on our 
books. 

For your convenience, we enclose a re- 
turn envelope. Please send your remit- 
tance today. : 


Yours truly, 


5. 
Fifteen days following letter “4”: 
Dear Sir: 
During the past ninety days, several 
statements and letters have been sent to 
you calling attention to your unpaid ac- 


‘count of $ for insurance written 
in 





Our bookkeeper reports that we have re- 
ceived no reply to these communications 
either in the form of a remittance or by 
word from you telling us when you will 
pay. 

Under the circumstances, we must take 
advantage of our cancellation privilege 
and ask you to return this policy unless 
payment is made on or before 

We feel sure that you value this insur- 
ance protection highly enough so that you 
are unwilling to give it up. 

Keep it in force by sending a check for 

—_—_———. to cover the premium. 

Send it today. Thank you. 

Yours truly, 


Five days later: 
Dear Sir: 

January 25 was the day named in our 
recent letter as the limit of time for the 
payment of your account. 

Please return the policy at once; other- 
wise cancellation will be secured by legal 
notice. 

Yours truly, 

Five days later: Legal cancellation no- 
tice sent by registered mail. 

This routine is varied to suit the classi- 
fication of the debtor, i. e., No. 1—Good 
Risk; No. 2—Fair Risk; No. 3—Poor Risk. 
Debtors are arbitrarily divided into the 
three classes. The general plan with old 
customers is to class them as 1, 2 and 3 
in accordance with the length of time 
which they have previously taken for the 
payment of their accounts: 1—30 days; 
2—60 days; 3—90 days or longer. With 
new customers, the classifications are 
made on the basis of mercantile reports. 
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CALCULATION OF REINSURANCE PREMIUMS 








IFFERENCE of opinion seems to ex- 
ist between companies as to the 
method of calculating the return and 

earned premiums on reinsurance policies 
issued for broken or odd terms, i. e., less 
than terms of the reinsured policy, and 
where such reinsured policy is surrendered 
for short rate cancellation subsequent to 
date of reinsurance cession. 

In such cases where the reinsurance be- 
comes effective the same date and for the 
same term as the reinsured policy the rein- 
surance follows the fortunes of the rein- 
sured in that proportion of the amount 
they assume bears to the amount of the re- 
insured company’s liability as to any re- 
bate, additional or return premium similar 
to the following short rate cancellation ex- 
ample: 

Company “A” 
Com’'ce- Expi- 
Amt. Rate Prem. Term ment. ration 
$10.000 1% $100 1 Yr. 1-1-21 1-1-22 

Company “B’—Reins. % of liability of 
Company “A” on 1-1-21. 

Com’ce- Expi- 
Amt. Rate Prem. Term ment. ration 
$5.000 1% $50 1 Yr. 1-1-21 1-1-22 

Company “A” policy cancelled S. R. 5- 
1-21 50% earned. 

S.R. S. R. 


Time earned return 

Amt. Rate ey in force Prem. Prem. 
$10,000 1% $100 4 Mos. $50 $50 

Company “B” liability as reinsurer ter- 

minating same date as “A.” Their pro- 








ments are making it necessary for us to 
actually hire extra help in order to 
provide them with data they ask for. It 
seems to me that it is time to call a 
halt and time for these insurance com- 
missioners to realize that it is up to 
them to cooperate with the companies 
in their attempt to bring down the ex- 
pense of conducting the fire insurance 
business.” 








portion being % they pro rate in that 
proportion. 


SR. SiR. 


Time earned return 
Amt. Rate Prem.inforce Prem. Prem. 
$5,000 1% 4 Mos. $25 $25 
Company “A” 
Com’ce- Expi- 
Amt. me Prem. Term ment ration 
$10,000 19 $100 2 Yr. 1-1-21 1-1-22 


Company attr % of liability 
Company “A” on 4-1-21 
Com’ce- Expi- 
Amt. Rate Prem. Term ment. ration 
$5,000 1% $37.50 9Mos. 4-1-21 1-1-22 
Company “A” policy cancelled short 
rate 5-1-21 in force 4 Months eams 50% 


annual premium. 

Original Time Earned Return 
Prem. in force Prem. Prem. 
$100 4 Mos. $50 $50 


Company “A” policy in force 4 months 
and having assumed that portion of the 
iiability ceded to Company “B” for a 
term of 3 months would be entitled to 
% of the short rate earned premium on 

-insured policy, Company “B” retaining 
4, working out as follows: 

Company “B” 
Short rate 
earned premium 


r 
\ 


ro rata propor- 
tion of short 


based rate earned pre- 
Original on annual mium for time 
premium premium actually in force 
$37.50 $25 


% of $25 or =. 25 
Original reinsurance premium 7.50 
Earned reinsurance premium 


Reinsurance company’s return 
premium 


From the foregoing example it will be 
observed that the reinsuring - company 
participates only in the short rate earned 
premium in that proportion of time their 
policy actually ran to the time the rein- 
sured company’s contract was in force. 

Should the calculation of retarn pre- 
mium on Company “B’s” policy in exam- 
ple No. 2 be followed along the same 
principles as given in the first example, 
it will be noticed that the earned pre- 
mium for the one month which they as- 
sumed the risk would amount, to $25, 
equivalent to 50 per cent of the annual 





premium, or in other words they would 
have earned a greater amount under 
their reinsuranee policy compared with 
a direct policy for which the short rate 
premium for a term of one month would 
amount to only $10. 

To impress one more fully as to the 
merit of the equity and justice that the 
reinsured company should be privileged 
to share in the short rate earned pre- 
mium for time they carried the entire 
burden of the risk previous to date of 
reinsurance, let us assume in example 
No. 2 Company “A’s” policy was can- 
celled on May 3, two days after reinsur- 
ance in Company “B” was effected, from 
which it will be observed that the earned 
premium on the reinsurance policy, fig- 
ured in the manner prescribed under 
example No. 1 would amount to $25.50, 
which does not seem fair or equitable 
to the reinsured company. 


Where the reinsurance becomes effective 
subsequent to the commencement of the re- 
insured policy, the reinsured company hav- 
ing assumed the liability up to the time 
cession was made, deducting the earned 
premium for that time, it is the contention 
that, should the liability be cancelled on a 
short rate basis, the reinsured company has 
an equity in the accrued short rate earned 
premium for the time they assumed the 
liability that was subsequently reinsured in 
the proportion of time they retained the 
liability to the time the policy was actually 
in force. 








| Complains That Service 
| Idea Is Going Too Far 








LOCAL agent of some standing 
A and importance said recently that 

some companies are permitting 
their so-called service and engineering 
departments to go too far in the de- 
velopment of new business. He said 
that some companies are determined to 
deal direct with large insureds. He 
cited the case of a company that had 
gone to one of his large customers, 
drawn up plans and specifications for 
improvement of the property, and then 
asked the assured to act on the sug- 
gestions offered for the purpose of 
securing a lower rate. The data pre- 
pared made a strong appeal to the 
assured, who saw an opportunity to 
secure a lower insurance rate through 
the expenditure of a comparatively small 
amount of money. When the company 
realized that the assured was inclined 
to follow the suggestions offered, the 
request was made that the assured have 
the new business written all in one 
policy and in one company. It was 
pointed out to the assured that this 
could be done if the request were made 
by the insured to the agent. 

ee a 


As a consequence, the agent was 
asked to cover the entire line in one 
policy in the company that had pre- 
pared the data for the assured. Rather 
than incur the enmity of the assured, 
the agent complied with the request. In 
this way one of the companies that the 
agent represented was able to maneuver 
the business of one.of the agent’s large 
customers in a manner that was very 
distasteful to the agent. The agent was 
not consulted regarding the suggestions 
made to the assured. By getting in 
touch with the assured direct, the com- 
pany was able to line up the entire risk 
for itself. 

* * * 


The agent who had this experience 
contends that this sort of thing is detri- 
mental to the American agency system, 
and is indicative of a greed for pre- 
miums that is not a credit to a company 
indulging in such practices. The con- 
tention is made that it is a fine thing 
to render engineering service on a risk, 
but that it should be done through the 
agent controlling the line. Where a 
company goes to the assured direct and 
gets in close personal contact with a 
property owner, the company is, in 
effect, getting into competition with the 
.agent that is supposedly representing 
it. Service to an assured, this agent de- 
¢lared, should always be rendered 
through and with the assistance of the 





local agent handling the line. 
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Many sifid Varied Are Forms of 


Insurance Now Being W ritten 


kinds of insurance these days.- One is impressed with the list of insurance 


"Tin regularly Héensed standard instrance ‘companies ‘are writing many 


that is granted by companies. 





The. following is a comprehensive list of 


different kinds of insurance written by the regular standard companies: 


Fire. 
Tornado. mee 
Hail on Growing Crops.’ 
Property Damage. by: Hail. 
Riot and-Civil Commotion. 
Explosion. sao 
Earthquake, pita tie 

% * “ty * 
Use and Oceupancy.’ 
Leasehold, 
Rents. 
Rental Value. 
Profits. 
Contingent Comnrtiissions: 

* * x 


Sprinkler Leakage. 
Water Damage. 
Flood. 

Rain. 

Crop Insurance. 


Ocean Marine. 
Inland Marine. 
Registered Mail. 
Parcels Post. 
Personal Effects Floater. 
Tourist Floater. 
Merchandise Floater. * 
Truck Floater. 
Trip Transit. 
Threshing Machine Floaters. 
x #€ 
Automobile Fire. 
Automobile Theft. 
Automobile Property Damage. 
Automobile Collision. 
Aircraft. 
x x & 
Live Stock Mortality. 
Live Stock Fire and Tornado. 
Live Stock Transit. 
x o* * 
Accident. 
Health. 
Group Disability. 
Plate Glass. 
Credit. 
Workmen’s Collective. 
Workmen’s .Compensation. 
tk k * 
Collapse of Buildings. 
Automobile Liability. 
Teams Liability. 


Public Liability. 


| Theater Liability. 
| Elevator Liability. 


* * * 
Employers” Liability. 

Contractors Liability. 
Contractors Contingent Liability. 
Residérice Liability. 

Owners. and Tenants Liability. 
Owners Contingent Liability. 


| Golf and Sports Liability. 


Golf Property Damage. 
Physicians’ Defense. 


|_Dentists and Druggists Liability, 


x *&k 


Steam Boiler. 
Flywheel. 


| Engine Breakage. 


} 





| Safe 


Electrical Machinery. 
Steam 
Breakage Use and Occupancy. 

ae ie 


Boiler, Flywheel and Engine 


Jewelry ‘and Furs Floater. 
Residence Burglary. 
Mercantile Burglary. 
3urglary. 
Bank Burglary. 
Personal Holdup. 
Pay-roll and office holdup. 
Messenger Holdup. 
k o* xX 
Fidelity: Bonds. 
Public Official Bonds. 
Fiduciary Court Bonds 
Bail Bonds. 
Credit Guarantee Court Bonds. 
x * * 
Contract Bonds. 
Depository Bonds. 
Indemnity on Lost Instruments. 
3ond on Assignment of Accounts Re- 
ceivable. 
Bonds for Insurance Companies. 
Miscellaneous Credit Guarantee. 
x ok x 
Internal Revenue Bonds. 
Custom House Bonds. 
Bankers Blanket Bonds. 
Check Forgery and Alteration. 
Depositors Forgery. 
Commercial Forgery. 
x * * 
Group Life. 
Life. 








POTTS STRONG FOR 





| 





cago, the attorney, who was formerly 

insurance superintendent of Illinois, 
has the manuscript all written for a new 
book which he will pyblish in due sea- 
son, it being devoted to the proposition 
of state insurance. Judge Potts is an 
ardent advocate of compulsory state in- 
surance so far as fire, workmen’s com- 
pensation and perhaps: health and acci- 
dent insurance is concerned. At least 
Judge Potts declares that fire insurance 
has become a necessity and as such the 
state should take control and administer 
a state fund. Judge Potts declares that 
the stock companies are charging twice 
as much as they should for fire insur- 
ance. -He contends, - therefore, that 


Jee. RUFUS M. POTTS of Chi- 


| 


there is nothing to do but have the state 
take over that activity. 

When Judge Potts was asked if he 
advacated compulsory state life insur- 
ance he said that he did not, although 
he favored a state fund as a competitive 
measure. 

Judge Potts will advocate before the 
legislatures and the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners a 
measure that would require all insur- 
ance companies to create a conflagra- 
tion fund and have this fund placed in 
the hands of trustees. Judge Potts said 
that there should be stipulated by stat- 
ute a definite percentage of the pre- 
miums set aside as.a conflagration fund 
but that this fund should not be left in 
the hands of the companies themselves. 





| 
| nich, 


| the adjuster, was secretary. Aside from 


Northwest Association of Fire 
Underwriters Lineup in 1897 


EORGE H. MOORE of Chicago,} H. R. Hayden, editor of the “Weekly 
G who was at that time assistant Underwriter” of New York; C. F. Mul- 


western manager of the Liverpool | lins, San Francisco, manager of the . 


& London & Globe, was president of | Commercial Union; H. R. Loudon of 
the Fire Underwriters Association of | St, Louis, state agent of Liverpool & 
the Northwest in 1897, 25 years ago, the | London & Globe, and R. S. Odell of 


year in which THE NATIONAL UNDER- | Chicago, special agent Connecticut Fire. 
| WRITER was established. Stephen E. | a¢ this meeting Joseph H. Lenehan, 
Cate, who at that time was special who was then special agent of the Pala- 
agent ot the Delaware and Reliance, ‘tine, traveling out of Chicago, was 
was vice-president. Joseph A. Kelsy, | 


elected president. John E. Davis was 
chosen vice-president. David S. Wag- 
| ner, the Chicago adjuster, was chosen 
secretary. 


who was manager of the Aachen & Mu- 
was treasurer, and E, V. Munn, 


the officers the directors consisted of 
Charles H. Barry, manager of the Penn- 
sylvania; R. B. Carson of Chicago, spe- | 
cial agent of the Commercial Union; 

C. L. Andrews, secretary Detroit Fire | ern 
& Marine; T. R. Daniels of Minneap- 
| olis, state agent of the North British; 
| W. L. Steele of Madison, Wis., state 
agent of the Caledonian; J. M. Richards 
of Omaha, state agent of the North 
America; C. W. Fort of Kansas City, 
resident secretary of the North British; 
James F. Joseph of Cincinnati, special 
agent of the Phenix of Brooklyn; M. L. 
Sears of Kansas City, Mo., state agent 
of the Phoenix of England. 


T this meeting there was a banquet 
with Eugene Harbeck, then west- 
general agent of the Phenix of 
Brooklyn as  toastmaster. Remarks 
were made at this meeting by George 
H. Moore, Mrs. I. S. Blackwelder, A. F. 
Dean, of Springfield; Garrett Brown, 
editor of the “Insurance Report;” W. A. 
Fricke, insurance commissioner of Wis- 
consin; John A. Loweli of Boston, S. 
Y. Tupper of Atlanta, southern manager 
of the Queen, who was then president 
of the Southeastern Tariff Association; 
Charles A. Hewitt, editor of the “In- 
Post;” J. H. Lenehan of the 
Cc. | Palatine, Milo D. Campbell, newly ap- 
‘| pointed insurance commissioner of 
Michigan; Henry C. Stockdell of At- 
lanta, Ga., southern general agent of the 
Phenix; Gen. R. B. Beath, president of 
the United Firemen’s; George Ingra- 
ham, president of the Phenix; Gen. R. 
J. Smith, secretary of the Traders; 
Judge Eugene Cary, manager of the 
Great American, and W. H. Cunning- 
ham. manager of the Fire Association 
of Philadelphia. 





surance 


| 

| 

T «that President E. 
| Irvin of the Fire Association gave 
; the annual address. Among those on 
the program that year were John E. 
Davies of Racine, Wis., state agent 
Aetna; H. N. Higginbotham, Marshall, 
Field & Co.; Frank H. Whitney, secre- 
tary Michigan Fire & Marine; Walter 
H. Cobban of Minneapolis, state agent 
Manchester; James F, Joseph of Cin- 
cinnati, state agent Phenix of Brooklyn; 


meeting 





DEPRECIATION ON FLOUR MILLS 


H E Lloyd-Thomas Company of Ptah Comecter tiie 0.. Been 6.20% 
Chicago, appraisers and engineers, | Scales ..............cccceecccecees 4.38% 
thave assembled some statistics on | Cotton NUTRI Sook ire oncs nareeioke ee $806 
108 flour mill properties, which they | Leather Belting 0 18% 
have appraised in order to show the de- | aes he Ay A = ee 
preciation. In commenting on_ this as Posh se, tas PL eee he Do SPRERET: APR Tg pip are 
class Vice-President John J. Thomas | SPOUtUME «+++ +-++sceeeeeeeeeeeeees — 
ofthe company says: 7 Wrenoat ~ Washers cics coulis execs 8.06% 
vethaien “ute weky Brewesatiy set -k0- PaO CUNT BEM SLAs 7.18% 


plicable to specific properties, but an ex- | Depreciation Does Not Work Uniformly 
perienced man can safely judge what | I 
allowances should be made when he is 
considering any particular mill, 

The principles to estabitsh are, the 
average utility or serviceable length of 
lives of various kinds of cquipmert, the of 
value remaining when they are discarded, 
and the maximum amount of total depre- 
ciation and still remain sulticiently ef- 
ficient to be of service. 
importance to assume a 
of operations per day. 


am sure you will not assume that 
these averages represent annual depre- 
ciations which have occurred or will take 
place every year. J have seen numbers 
caseS where the depreciation was 
greater the first yaur than the second. 
The same can be said of the reverse. I 
am certain vou will agree with me that 
Again, it is of | no annual rates can be computed be- 
given number | cuuse depreciation does uot work unl- 
formly. The only factor of lessening the 
Vvalte in a uniform manner is that of age. 
Unfortunately for the student who would 
like to compile tables, age is only one of 
several factors and it is these other 





Depreciation Is Shown 





Based upon operation of 12 hours per 
day and dividing the total accrued de- 





} 
|} preciation by the length of service in » “ 
| om ars, we found that the average depre- —_ —_ ioe he pte der werd ony hammer 
| ciation in 108 flour mill properties to be Regarding depreciations — of Dune 
| as follows: consisting of brick, stone, frame or con- 
PSOReY MIME s.cc4 os oe cies cece cao eee 3.79% | crete, the data I would give you would 
" “| be misleading and only a history of each 
EONS eee eee eee eect eee eee e eens 4.90°% | case would enable anyone to gain any 
DUONG ob esc hc kee eWeUNiceubetaee 6.89% | valuable information. 
mig an ee 2 oA a PPI 4.739% | _ In passing, I might mention a case that 
OY RITE nes ates pac Weal ee tis ese ee 8.44% | I believe will edhe est eh We recently 
: pa , | appraised a flour mill which had an 
BERET, 16s isa 6,5 2 2 919660 6.0520.4'5:9 18 Ca s'g3 7.20% | accrued depreciation as a total of ap- 
PackerS ........ccccececeecceceee ed.84% | proximately 65 percent. When this re- 
Mbbetttas: BEMa<b jacks deeeeehs sabe 7.93% | port reached the owners in England, they 
ae Si Sy Serer ar mee” 6.34% investigated the efficiency of a mill w hich 
A: lie Ra ar GR PLS a eT : was in such poor condition. As 2 result 
Vo eee eee Peete ee ee es. 4.94% | they dismantled the mill and are now 
Clearing Machinery «......s..08<%% 7.03% building a modern equipped mill. 
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COMPLAIN OF COST OF 
DISABILITY BUSINESS 


Say That Expense of Putting Com- 
mercial Risks on Books Is 
Excessive 


FEEL NEED OF REDUCTION 


Competition Has Forced Up Acquisi- 
tion Cost—Comment on Effect of 
Multiple Line Companies 


Companies writing commercial acci- 
dent and health insurance are com- 
mencing to voice some complaint over 
the acquisition cost of the business. The 
feeling is becoming general that it costs 
too much to put commercial disability 
business on the books. Most of the 
companies writing accident and health 
insurance are not making big gains this 
year. The majority will write about 
the same amount of business as was 
secured in 1920, or will show a gain of 
ten percent cr so. 
report a 


Several companies 
decrease in business, while 


most of the companies that write this | 
class are running about even with last 


year. Because most of the accident and 
health companies have been unable to 
show progress in the writing of new 
business this year, the production fig- 
ures have been more closely analyzed 
than might otherwise have been the 
case. The searchlight has been turned 
on the cost of acquiring commercial 
accident and health business, and as a 
consequence, the protest is being made 
that some steps should be taken by 
all companies writing the class toward 
getting the acquisition cost down to a 
lower figure. 


Commissions Too High 


It is contended that a higher rate of 
commission is paid for commercial 
accident and health business than for 
any other form of insurance written. 
The commissions to producers range 
from 30 to 40 percent, but the general 
agent’s commission on the business is 
otten as high as 50 percent. For in- 
stance, in Chicago a number of com- 
panies will pay 40 percent brokerage 
commission on commercial accident 
and health business. That is, anyone 
that offers these companies a _commer- 
cial accident and health application is 
paid 40 percent for the business, irres- 
pective of whether he is a_ regular 
broker, or ever expects to produce an- 
other case for the company. Several 
companies in Chicago are _ perfectly 
willing to pay a flat 40 percent for 
brokerage business. The same amount 
is paid for renewals. This seems a 
rather high figure when contrasted with 
the compensation to agents for other 
classes of insurance. The agent or 
broker gets on the average 20 percent 
for his fire business, 15 percent for 
compensation, and from 15 to 30 for 
other lines. It has been argued that 
accident and health insurance is a per- 
sonal form of indemnity, requires a 
higher order of salesmanship, and con- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 39) 








APPREHENSION OVER STRIKE 


Flood of “Jitney” Autos in Chicago 
Results in Invalidation of 
Many Policies 


With the complete tie-up of street 
car and elevated railways in Chicago, 
there has arisen an unfortunate situation 
regarding the automobile insurance 
business. Thousands of automobiles 
have been put into temporary “jitney” 


| service, so persuaded by both city auth- 


orities and the desire to earn extra 
money, although no consideration is 
given to the insurance provisions which 
prohibit the carrying of passengers for 
hire. Even though only for an emer- 
gency, the situation is making thou- 
sands of livery cars out of machines 
that carry policies as pleasure cars, 
with the result that should claims arise 
there will be no liability on the part of 
the company. There is a strong prob- 
ability that there will be even more 
than the usual number of accidents dur- 
ing the strike and considerable ill-feel- 
ing will be created towards the insur- 
ance companies which are only carrying 
out the policy provisions in refusing 
liability under such circumstances. 


Must Get Endorsements 


The only alternative for those using 
their machines to carry passengers for 
hire is to have a rider placed on the 
policy classing the car as being used for 
livery purposes. This would call for 
the livery rate and there might be some 
difficulty in obtaining the rider at all, 


as many offices do not care for the 
business. In the case of those carrying 
passengers without charge, that is 


either carrying friends or others with- 
out charge, there is, of course, no such 
result. With them the companies are 
still subject to the policy conditions and 
the machines are covered. However, 
immediately upon the charging of a 
fare, pleasure cars are losing their in- 
surance and should be so advised. With 
the appeal for more jitneys and greater 
automobile efficiency there should go a 
warning as to policy conditions and 
the safety of the insurance. 


Cover Employers Trucks 


The only probable exception that 
will be made to these rules will be made 
in connection with employers who hire 
trucks or machines to carry their em- 
ployes to work. In such cases, provi- 
sions will probably be made to give 
protection. They may come under the 
compensation cover or the liability pro- 
tection. The hazards open to all mach- 
ines operating on the streets during the 
strike are greatly increased and it is 
expected that there will be a noticeable 
increase in losses. The greatest fac- 
tor will be the bringing of thousands of 
inexperienced drivers into congested 
districts, in many cases drivers who 
had never previously operated in busy 
sections of town. There is also the 
danger of strike troubles, as it is re- 
ported that in previous strikes in other 
locations the jitneys have been attacked 
by strikers. It is not a time for extra 
efforts in the solicitation of insurance, 
for in such times the companies are not 
over-desirous for the business. 





SURETY SECTION 


WORKING ON TAX CASE 


—— 


CANTY IS NOW IN CHARGE 


Illinois Litigation to Be Handled by 
New Committee From Inter- 
national Association 


At a special meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters held in New York last 
week, a permanent committee was 
formed to handle the Illinois tax liti- 
gation case and work was begun at 
once to organize for the handling of the 
case that will come before the supreme 
court of Illinois at the September term. 
The Chicago committee of casualty un- 
derwriters which was appointed after 
the supreme court handed down its 
opinion has been dissolved and its work 
taken over by the new committee. F. 
J. Canty, general attorney for the Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident, who repre- 
sented the London at the New York 
meeting, is chairman of the new com- 
mittee and is handling the details of the 
work. It was Mr. Canty who gained 
the casualty companies’ point in ob- 
taining permission from the chief just- 
ice of the supreme court to file a peti- 
tion for rehearing. This was a matter 
of general satisfaction to casualty and 
surety underwriters and Mr. Canty was 
given a vote of appreciation by the 
company executives at-a recent meet- 
ing. 


Companies Present 


The companies and their represen- 


tatives at the meeting in New York 
last week were London Guarantee & 
Accident, F. J. Canty, general attor- 
ney, chairman; Continental’ Casualty, 


represented by W. H. Sale, resident 
secretary in New York; Travelers, rep- 
resented by William Brosmith, vice- 
president and general counsel; The 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, rep- 
resented by J. Scofield Rowe, vice-presi- 
dent, and Henry M. Marshall, assistant 
manager in the Chicago office; Fidelity 
& Casualty Company, represented by 
C. Nadal, general counsel; Norwich 
Union Indemnity, represented by J. S. 
Crawford, counsel; and the Ocean Ac- 
cident & Guarantee, represented by F. 
W. Catlin, general counsel. 


To Welcome All Companies 


It was decided to advise all casu- 
alty and surety companies in the United 
States who are interested. in Illinois 
business that the action to be taken by 
the committee and the association com- 
panies would not be an association mat- 
ter, but would be a matter of interest to 
all companies operating in Illinois and 
their executives. Thus all companies, 
whether members of the International 
Association or not, are being invited to 
enter into the work of presenting the 
case to the supreme court of Illinois. 
The petition will not be filed until 
Sept. 1, but as casualty companies have 
been entirely eliminated from all pre- 
vious discussion of the subject, it will 
be a matter of considerable proportion 
to prepare the brief to be presented. 
In addition to the New York meeting 
there was an informal meeting of the 
committee in Chicago this week when 
William BroSmith of the Travelers 
passed through Chicago. 
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RESULTS ENCOURAGING 
H & A UNDERWRITERS 


New York Business Shows Signs 
of Improvement 
Last Year 


Over 


WATCH LIFE COMPANIES 


Believed by Many That Several Are 
Waiting More Prosperous Times 
to Enter the Business 


NEW YORK, Aug. 1.—Accident un- 
derwriters in New York City feel some- 
what encouraged over the results of the 
first six months of this year. This does 
not mean that many of them are brag- 
ging about a big increase in volume be- 
cause that is not the case and present 
indications are that this year’s writings 
will not vary greatly from those ot 
1921, which was quite generally behind 
the banner: year of 1920. 

Death and dismemberment claims 
have been heavy so far this year in a 
number of offices and while this is to 
be expected with the congestion of 
traffic brought about by the increasing 
use of the automobile, yet there are 
other healthy signs that the business 
is coming back to a more normal basis. 

The year 1921, as is weli known, was 
one in which loss ratios got the best 
of some of the largest and most sub- 
stantial companies in the business, but 
indications for the first six months of 
1922 are that general loss ratios are 
improving, 

Health Business Little Changed 


Health insurance business, while be- 
ing written in normal volume, is show- 
ing a loss ratio higher than the com- 
panies like to see, yet nevertheless no 
one company seems to feel in a position 
to further restrict its coverage or to 
increase its rates beyond those which 
have prevailed heretofore. 

To do so at this time it is argued, 
would be bad business judgment be- 
cause it could not help but discourage 
this branch of the business and cause 
many lapses. It is now generally ad- 
mitted to be good judgment not to pro- 
vide for partial sickness disability and 
companies which have adhered to the 


plan of writing no partial disability 
provision, say that the experience of 
their competitors which adopted this 


scheme speaks for itself. 

Some underwriters are still in favor 
of further restricting the policies as re- 
gards life indemnities, claiming that it 
is shear nonsense not to make the rate 
covering this provision vary according 
to age as would be the case in a life 
insurance company, 

As one accident man stated “You 
can’t blame the old man or the man of 
middle age for grabbing a policy with 
this provision but for the man about 
25 years of age there is no advantage 
in not having the cost regulated by 
age limits.” 

The experience of several life in- 
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surance companies which attempted to 
build up an accident and health depart- 
ment in short order by writing wide 
open policies has increased itself upon 
the minds of accident men as well as 
of life mnderwriters who had been 
figuring that it would be good business 
for them also to add accident and 
health insurance to their other line. 
Several such life companies have de- 
cided to not start anything new at the 
present juncture, believing that it is 
better “to start off right in a year or 
two from now when the chances are 
that conditions will be more favorable 
as regards accident experience. 

When it comes to a discussion of loss 
ratios, it must always be remembered 
that payments are frequently made on 
wide open policies issued several years 
back. In many cases the same injuries, 
received under the present more con- 
servative policy in general use, would 
not have entitled the policyholder to 
to such large benefits, The companies 
admit that they are still paying in their 
loss departments for the contracts in- 
volving “frills” which were so popular 
a few years ago. 


Tendency to Conservatism 


The present tendency is for still more 
conservatism in policy forms and a 
much more conservative attitude as re- 
gards the acceptance of business. 
While it is improbable that the com- 
panies could be dissuaded from issuing 
the fully accumulated form which has 
been in vogue for so many years, un- 
derwriters are free to admit that this 
is a costly practice which competition 
has forced upon them and that it would 
be for the general good of the business 
if accumulations could be put back to 
the old basis whereby they were in- 
creased gradually from year to year 
during a five year period. Accident 
men say that if the volume of business 
keeps. up as well in the last six months 
of the year as it has in the first six, 
they will not complain, provided the 
vacation period does not serve to boost 
accident loss ratios as is too frequently 
the case. As to the automobile prob- 
lem, that is something which nobody 
has as yet succeeded in solving nor is 
there any indication that this situation 
could be put under control by any cf 
the many solutions put forward as sure 
remedies. 


Credit Insurance Conditions 


Companies writing credit insurance re- 
port that business is showing a revival 
with the result that 1922 will find an 
increase in premiums over 1921. There 
is more prosperity in the business world 
and hence more money with which to 
pay insurance premiums. The number 
of business failures has _ decreased. 
Credit insurance companies find that 
their salvage operations cannot be car- 
ried on so satisfactorily today as last 
year. Where a credit company takes 
over the accounts or stock of a failed 
concern and tries to get rid of it, mar- 
ket conditions have to be confronted. 
Where concerns have pulled along, 
crippled more or less, their assets are 
not as liquid as those that failed earlier 
in the time of depression. Credit com- 
panies say that they are taking on new 
policyholders and this greater spread of 
the business is reducing the loss ratio. 


Will Get After Recalcitrants 
CLEVELAND, O., July 31—Representa- 


tives of the State Industrial Commission | 


stated a few days ago that 1,000 business 


concerns of this city, employing five or | 


more persons, are not contributing to 
the workmen’s compensation fund. They 
are preparing to notify these firms of 
their laxity and explain the law to them. 

This duty is made compulsory under 
the law and, no matter how obnoxious 
it appears to many, they must abide by 
it. If they fail to do so, they are sub- 
ject to a double penalty. Receivers may 
be appointed for them and their officers 
may be prosecuted on charges of mi8- 
demeanor. 


The Eells Agency at Sioux City, Ia., 
has been appointed general agent of the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America. Carl C. Quisenberry is man- 


ager of the agency. 








PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


SAFETY COUNCIL CONVENTION 


Number of Insurance Men Will Speak 
at the Forthcoming National 
Congress at Detroit 


The program of the annual safety 
congress of the National Safety Coun- 
cil to be heid in Detroit Aug. 28-Sept. 
1, is out. David Van Schaack of the 
Aetna Life is vice-president of the or- 
ganization in charge of public safety. 
He is a member of the executive com- 
mittee. Insurance men. scheduled on 
the program are: C. E. Ralston of New 
York City, Equitable Life, will talk on 
“Safety in Handling Material”; W. E. 
Welch of the Travelers in New York 
City, whose subject is “Experience in 
Safety Work on High Steel Buildings”; 
B. K. Spencer, electrical engineer of 
the Travelers on “The Breakdown of 
Electrical Machinery”; Dr. G. C. Pen- 
berthy. assistant medical director Mich- 
igan Mutual Liability of Detroit who 
will speak on “Education of Industrial 
Surgeons in Safety Methods”; Louis I 
Dublin, statistician of the Metropolitan 
Life on “The Trend of Public Acci- 
dents”: Lew R. Palmer of the Equitable 
Life of New York on “What the Boy 
Scouts are Doing to Prevent Public 
Accidents”; Frank E. Morris of Bos- 
ton, safety engineer Liberty Mutual on 
“Typical Tool Hazards to Look For and 
How to Correct Them”; E. T. Elzy 
Aetna Life at Hartford on “Eliminating 
Elevator Hazards”: David S. Beyer, 
home office of the Liberty Mutual on 
“Public Safety Lessons Taught 
Through Motion Pictures”; C. E. Mor- 
rison, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Utilities Mutual of New 
York City on “Progress in Accident 
Prevention and Public Utilities’; A. B. 
Cole of the Utica Mutual of Utica, N. 
Y. on “The Textile Safety Code”; Dr. 
Henry C. Marble of the American Mu- 
tual Liability of Boston on “Diseases of 
Occupation in the Textile Industry”; J. 
C. Wilson of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty of Chicago on “Safe Prac- 
tices in Lumber Yards”; Dr. LeRoy 
Phillip Kuhn, chief surgeon, Illinois 
Manufacturers Mutual Casualty and 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty of Chi- 
cago on “Theory of Accident in Wood- 
working Industry.” Mr. Van Schaack 
who is chairman of the Public Safety 
section will be chairman of the pro- 
gram of that division Aug. 30-31. 
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| 
| Says Casualty Lines | 
| Are Business Builders 


William A. MacKay, general man- 
ager of the London & Scottish of Lon- 
don was recently in Toronto. At a 
meeting of the Insurance Managers’ As- 
sociation, which was called to discuss 
current casualty questions with him, 
Mr. MacKay made the significant state- 
ment that the casualty insurance busi- 
ness is looked upon by the English man- 
agers as of growing importance. It is 
rapidly overtaking the fire insurance 
business. He declared that the general 
managers are looking to casualty insur- 
ance rather than the fire insurance as 





| the big business builder in the future. 


Mr. MacKay was very emphatic in 
urging all officers to rigidly adhere to 
the tariff regulations regardless of com- 
petition of non-board companies. 


Boswell Is Made Associate 

Robert I. Boswell, who has been act- 
ing as Virginia special agent for the 
National Surety for the past 18 months, 
under the supervision of Marshall L. 
Brown, manager, has been made asso- 
ciate manager of the Richmond office. 
Mr: Boswell is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia as well as the train- 
ing school of the National Surety. While 
at the University of Virginia he was 
very prominent in athletics. 





GIVE SOME REDUCTION 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY PLAN 


Much Progress Has Been Made by 
Companies that Are Writing 
This Insurance 


The Travelers make the following 
announcement regarding electrical rate 
changes: 

“While the rates for electrical ma- 
chinery will in all probability remain 
substantially as they are for a sufficient 
period to enable an experience to be 
built up on those rates, incidental 
changes will be required from time to 
time. Owing to a reduction in the re- 
placement and repair cost of alternat- 
ing current motors, the rates for those 
objects have been reduced approxi- 
mately 15 per cent and this should be 
an added incentive for insurance on 
risks involving units of this type. Then 
there has been eliminated the ‘150’ 
speed column, so that the rates for 
slow speed machines have also been 
substantially reduced. While hereto- 
fore each panel of a switchboard was 
considered as a single piece of appara- 
tus, that requirement has been removed 
and the whole switchboard may now 
be so regarded. 

“The results in connection with this 
line of insurance are so far very en- 
couraging. In considering the vast 
amount of electrical machinery in ser- 
vice, the prospects are bright for its 
further success. It is, therefore, hoped 
that agents and brokers will take the 
opportunity further to develop this 
business. Our average premium so far 
approximates $500.” 








This Man’s 11 Accidents 
Good Sales Argument 











HE selling arguments presented to 

disability underwriters by the haz- 
ards constantly facing a prospect at 
home or abroad are many and it is not 
difficult to show the necessity for acci- 
dent and health insurance. Every pros- 
pect can be shown some accident which 
may befall him in the near future. It 
is unusual, however, to find a selling 
talk that can equal the experience of 
one Iowa resident who has experienced 
11 accidents since Jan. 1, all of which 
would have brought him large returns 
had he been insured under a disability 
policy. This unusual individual, Charles 
Maybee of Des Moines, Ia., is at present 
in the hospital with a broken ankle. 
This was ‘the result of a collision be- 
tween the wagon he was driving and 
an automobile. The other ten accidents 
were as follows: 

He was knocked off his wagon by a 
train, sustaining severe injuries to both 
hips. 

He was badly shaken up by a skid- 
ling car on Grand avenue. 

His left knee cap was cracked by a 
mule kick. 

His right foot was 
5,200 pound coal wagon. 

He was bruised about the shoulders 
when struck by a speeding automobile. 

As the innocent bystander in a street 
fight he received a scalp wound from a 
brick. 

He crushed his left thumb with a 
hammer when he missed a nail. 

He dropped a keg of nails on his left 
foot. 

He sprained his ankle to avoid being 
run down by an airplane at Fort Des 
Moines. 

He was hit by a foul ball at the Gun 
club baseball diamond. 


crushed by a 


Ralph A. Rohrich, formerly of the 
American Surety, has joined the Aetna 
Life, to be associated with the office of 
Eyler & Henry in Pittsburgh, Pa. 





BIG MEN BACK OF IT 


——__— 


FORM NEW CLASS OF COMPANY 


Northwestern Bond and Mortgage of 
Milwaukee to Insure Principal 
and Interest on Papers 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Aug. 1—What 
is said to be the first company to 
specialize in underwriting against the 
non-payment of principal and interest 
of bonds and mortgages has been organ- 
ized in Milwaukee and incorporated as 
a Wisconsin company as the North- 
western Bond and Mortgage Insurance 
Company. The company is promoted 
by local capital and has home offices in 
Milwaukee. It has been licensed by the 
securities division of the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission and will start with 
an authorized capital of $350,000 and a 
proposed surplus of $150,000. Authority 
to transact business will be covered 
by the fidelity and surety, title and 
credit insurance provisions. of the 
statutes. Temporary offices of the new 
insurance company are located at 1408 
First Wisconsin National Bank build- 
ing. The company expects to begin 
underwriting about the first of next 
year. a 

The personnel of the corporation is 
composed of prominent business men, 
principally from Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago. The organization board includes 
incorporators. E. Padway of the 
bond investment department, First Wis- 
consin National Bank of Milwaukee, 
heads the board and will be director of 
organization. Trustees for erganiza- 
tion are: Bruce Whitney, manager for 
Wisconsin of the Mutual Life of New 
York: Frank C. Klode, C. W. Fisher 
Furniture Co.; Charles M. Schoen; H. 
A. Sawyer, Federal district attorney, 
who is general counsel, and Frank B. 
Schutz, postmaster at Milwaukee, secre- 
tary of the board of organizers. Other 
incorporators include: H, T. Klinker- 
fuss, secretary of Royal Candy Co.; B. 
F. Hochschild, Chicago, president of 
Hochschild, Inc.; J. Jaconsen, president 
Lloyd: Investment Co.; J Padway; 
G. L. Baldauf, vice-president North 
Avenue State Bank; Godfrey Glicks- 
man, president Auto Mart; Frank 
Schaefer, of Allis-Chalmers Co.; Hon. 
A. G. Schmedeman, formerly American 
minister to Norway; J. Lawson, 
president U. S. Sugar Co.; Jesse Cap- 
pon, president Park State Bank; A. H. 
Wilkinson, Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue; O. J. Kruse of The Electric Co.; 
Dr. Harry Oakland; Walter Monsen, 
secretary Badger Chair Co.; Harry Ep- 
stein, president Epstein Drug Co.; O. E. 
Lademan, M. D.; E. H. Steiger, presi- 
dent Deltox Grass Rug Co; H. L. 
Hochschild, Chicago. 





Glass Exchange Amends Constitution 


NEW YORK, Aug. 2—Amendments to 
the constitution of the New York Plate 
Glass Insurance Exchange were made at 
a meeting last week. The revisions were 
put into effect to conform to existing 
conditions. The amendments make it 
clear that the exchange is not a rate 
making organization. 

It is likely that there will be a change 
in the management of the exchange 
about Sept. 1, when William F. Moore 
assumes charge. There is strong senti- 
ment against abandoning the present lo- 
cation at 80 Maiden Lane and 90 William 
street, where leases are in force. At the 
meeting last week one prominent plate 
glass man contended that any merger of 
the Exchange and the Moore rating bu- 
reau with the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters which is 
now located conveniently to trains from 
Hartford, would tend to influence the 
company representation at any meeting 
at which a quorum might be needed. 





A five hundred mile auto tour and 4 
visit to 40 southern agencies of the Time 
Insurance Company in southern Wiscon- 
sin has just been completed by J. J- 
Keelan, agency superintendent of the 
company. Business conditions at every 
agency territory were found to be in an 
excellent condition, said Mr. Keelan. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 














SEEK STRINGENT REGULATIONS 


Wisconsin Commissioner Would Make 
It Criminal Offense to Lack 
Compensation 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Aug. 1—Explain- 
ing the workings of the Wisconsin work- 
men’s compensation law to the delegates 
at the annual convention of the Wiscon- 
sin Federation of Labor here, R. G. 
Knudson, member of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission, which adminis- 
ters the law, stated that it was his 
opinion that there should be an amend- 
ment to make it a criminal’ offense for 
any employer to operate his business 
without compensation insurance. Viola- 
tion of this point under the present pro- 
visions calls fer a fine of $25 a day on 
the employer. Because it is violated 
at times and some times to the disadvan- 
tage of workers who can therefore re- 
ccver nO compensation for injuries, 
Commissioner Knudson is of the opin- 
ion that a fine is not enough and that 
a prison term should be the penalty. 

Commissioner Knudson also brought 
out another fact that is of concern to 
underwriting’ companies and agents 
covering Wisconsin employes. This was 
that it has been urged to change the 
provisions so that every employer be 
compelled to carry compensation insur- 
ance, instead of exempting employers 
with less than three employes. 

A veiled attack on insurance com- 
panies was made by Knudson in his at- 
tack on the plan proposed by Attorney 
General Morgan that appeals of de- 
cisions by the Industrial Commission oti 
accidents could be heard not only in 
Dane County Circuit court as at present 
but in any circuit court of the state. 
Knudson said this would stimulate 
legislation, delay settlement and compel 
compromises which he _ said would 
benefit insurance companies rather than 
the workmen. The change would pro- 
vide an opportunity for insurance com- 
panies to delay settlements and force 
compromises, according to Knudson. 


Appeal Case to Supreme Court 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Aug. 1—The 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
been called upon to decide the case of 
Mrs. Mary Ann Parramore, widow of an 
employee of the Cudahy Packing com- 
pany of this city, who was awarded com- 
pensation for the death of her husband, 
who met his death on his way to work. 
The company and its insurance carrier 
contended that the man was not on the 





company’s premises at the time of the 
accident and that the time had not even 
arrived for him to start work. The In- 
dustrial Commission, however, awarded 
the usual compensation allowed by the 
law, holding that the insurance benefits 
should be granted on the ground that the 
road the man was taking was the only 
one that lead to the plant. 


Hearsay Evidence Insufficient 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Aug. 1— 
“Hearsay evidence alone is not sufficient 
to sustain an award,” declared Justice 
Valentine Gideon of the Supreme Court 
of Utah in a case in which the court re- 
versed the award made by the Industrial 
Commission. The case was one in which 
a widow had stated her deceased hus- 
band had met with an accident while at 
work that was responsible for his ill- 
ness. The man died from an infection 
of the arm and it appeared that the only 
notice of the injury was received from 
the widow after his death. The court 
held that the trouble might have orig- 
inated just as well when the man was 
off duty as when he was on. 





Stcp Limit Rule Extended 


The superintendent of insurance in 
New York has approved an extension of 
the 20 percent stop limit rule gn single 
serious accidents for compensation in- 
surance so as to make it applicable to 
policies effective up to and including Dec. 
31 next. By that time the department 
expects the Compensation & Inspection 
Rating Board of New York will submit 
constructive proposals for reforming the 
experience rating plan effective as of 
Jan, 1. 


Easley Preparing Articles 


George M. Easley, of George M. Easley 
& Co., of Dallas, is now preparing a 
series of articles on workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance, the third of which will 
appear in the August edition of the 
“Southwest Purchaser,” which is the of- 
ficial publication of the Dallas and Fort 
Worth Purchasing Agents’ Association. 


National Guardsman Covered 


MADISON, WIS., Aug. 1—Ruling that 
members of the Wisconsin national 
guard are workmen in the employ of 
the state and as such are entitled to 
privileges of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, Judge E. R. Stevens in the 
Dane county circuit court here Monday, 
upheld the award of the industrial com- 
mission in granting compensation to a 
guardsman who was injured at drill. 

The industrial commission has award- 
ed compensation to Hubert Erickson, a 
sergeant in the Madison headquarters 
company, who was injured when kicked 
by a horse, after the attorney general’s 
department had given an opinion that 
guardsmen are not state employes and 
do not come under the provisions of the 
workmen’s compensation law. 








ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 














NEW POLICIES OF EMPLOYERS 





Kansas City Company Has. Good Ex- 
perience With Two Contracts 
Recently Issued 


KANSAS, CITY, MO., Aug. 2.—The 
Employers Indemnity now has in effect 
two new accident policies on which 
good results have been experienced. 
One is called an improved standaré 
disability policy. The premium on this 
1s $75 for $5,000 and it pays $25 weekly. 
This policy, according to F. L. Barnes, 
assistant secretary of the company, 
differs from others in that surgical bene- 
fits are paid in addition to weekly in- 
demnities. The policy covers partial 
illness indemnity, standard double in- 
demnity loss, doubling weekly indem- 
nity as well as principal sum benefits. 
It also has a standard accumulation 
clause with the unusual feature of doub- 
ling accumulations, 

he insuring clause in this policy 
covers “accidental bodily injury.” The 
Employers Indemnity believes the 





phraseology which runs that disability 
must be through external, violent and 
other means is too restrictive. 

Economy policy, form 30, is another 
comparatively new contract put out by 
the Employers Indemnity. This policy 
has one rate for all classes through ordi- 
nary classifications, and at a low rate 
provides complete protection for a period 
not to exceed ten weeks. It contains hos- 
pital and surgical benefits under accident 
clause. It pays 50 percent additional 
payment for auto accidents, 100 per cent 
for special accidents such as elevator, 
tornado, cyclone, ete., and 150 percent for 
travel accidents. 

The purpose in providing a ten week 
indemnity contract, according to Mr. 


Barnes, is to give insurance at a low 
cost. The company believes that the 
value is substantiated by statistics 


which show that 90 percent of claims are 


‘periods of disability lasting less than ten 


weeks. 


E. C. Budlong, vice-president of the 
Bankers Accident of Des Moines, at the 
two-day session of general and district 
agents of the company, headed the list of 
speakers. The session had been called 
by E. H. Mueller, state manager for Wis- 
consin. About 25 agents attended the 
meeting, which was featured by a din- 
ner and entertainment. 
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NEW COMPANY NOW LICENSED 





American Life & Accident of Jackson, 
Tenn., Has Started to Write 
Weekly Payment Business 


The American Life & Accident of 
Jackson, Tenn., was licensed by the 
Tennessee department July 27 and 
started writing weekly health and acci- 
dent business last Monday. The com- 
pany has $50,000 paid up capital, it hav- 
ing been sold for $62,500. The organ- 
ization expense was less than 3% per- 
cent. W. N. Mynatt is vice-president 
and manager of the company. It is 
starting out under very favorable 
auspices. 

The company has opened its home 
office in the Peoples’ Savings Bank 
building at Jackson. Mr. Mynatt has 
had 15 years’ experience in insurance. 
Thomas I. Taylor, the president of the 
company !ts cashier of the First Nation- 
al Bank. M. E. Mercer, well known 
business man, is secretary, and Oliver 
3enton, the treasurer, is postmaster of 
Jackson. The other directors are: H. 
C. Pearson, Harris Brown, Professor 
M. M. Summar, Dr. W. T. Fitts, Harry 
L. Marks and J. E. Barber. 


Changes in Old Time Plans 


The Commercial Travelers Life & 
Accident of Cleveland which has been 
operating for 42 years on the assess- 
ment plan is changing to the legal re- 
serve basis. Its assets amounting to 
$350,000 will be distributed among the 
certificate holders and transferred to the 
new basis. The plan is to go into effect 


Jan. 1. The company has about $7,- 
100,000 life insurance in force and it 
also writes accident and health busi- 
ness. 


Hawkins With Missouri State 


Manager Karl B. Korrady of the Chi- 
cago branch of the Missouri State Life 
announces the appointment of Val H. 
Hawkins as special service man in the 
accident and health department. Mr. 
Hawkins is an experienced accident and 
health man, having served as field rep- 
resentative for the Meeker & Magner 
Agency of the General Accident in Chi- 
cago for over six years. The Missouri 
State Life writes a very fine accident 
policy and the new department, which 
has been established about a year, is 
already making wonderful progress. 


Meyer Goes With Frovident 


Secretary Cartinhour of the Provident 
Life & Accident of Chattanooga an- 
nounces the appointment of H. C. Meyer 
to the home office staff. Mr. Meyer is an 
energetic young man, having had expe- 
rience with the Aetna Life as special 
agent and later as manager of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., branch office of the Aetna. 
Mr. Meyer has been appointed field 
supervisor of the accident department 
of the Provident and expects to pay spe- 
cial attention to the development of the 
commercial accident and health business 
of that department. 











that the Provident Life has been ad- 
mitted to District of Columbia. The 
company expects to shortly announce the 
appointment of several excellent general 
agents for its various departments in the 
District. Secretary Cartinhour reports 
the business of the railroad department 
in excellent shape, renewals not being 
affected to any extent as a result of the 
strike. 


Accident Prevention Campaign 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 1—Mayor 
George L. Baker of Portland has a cam- 
paign to cut down deaths and injuries 
due to automobile accidents. Incident- 
ally the campaign will likely result in 
greatly lowering the number of auto- 
mobiles damaged and wrecked. Fifty 
policemen have been designated by Chief 
of Police L. V. Jenkins, on order of the 
mayor, to run down traffic violators, 
great and small. No excuses will be ac- 
cepted, according to the mayor. 


General Counsel To Meet Sept. 14 


The General Counsels Association of 
Accident and Health Companies will 
hold its annual meeting at the Traymore 
hotel in Atlantic City, Sept. 14. This 
convention follows immediately upon the 
annual meeting of the International 
Claim Association, which gathers at the 
same place, Sept. 11-13. The Interna- 
tional Claim Association is made up of 
executives representing 115 insurance 
companies writing accident and health 
insurance. The General Counsels Asso- 
ciation of Accident ‘and Health Com- 
panies is made up of the chief legal ad- 
visors of the companies and the two 
meetings will be worked out together. 
The program committees of both asso- 
ciations are now at work on the details 
and a list of distinguished speakers is 
being prepared. 


Supreme’s Producers Meet 


Writing thirty applications in thirty 
days made each of the Supreme Casualty 
of Milwaukee agents in southern Wis- 
consin eligible for attendance at one of 
the largest and most novel of agency 
meetings held in the southern part of 
the state. Nearly one hundred people 
from all points in the southern district 
gathered at Auto Inn, near Racine, guests 
of Fred Liegler, proprietor, who is also 
a Supreme Casualty representative. Com- 
pany officials were present and sales 
promotion tals and live discussions fea- 
tured the meeting. President J. J. Tague 
was toastmaster. E. J. Coates, secretary, 
addressed the agents. Support was 
pledged at the meeting for membership 
in the $100,000 Club for 1922. 


——_ 


Wisconsin Accidents Increase 


MADISON, WIS., Aug. 1.—Accidents 
for the past quarter in Wisconsin totaled 
4,378 the Wisconsin industrial commis- 
sion’s report shows. This is in compari- 
son with the 4,116 accidents for the same 
quarter a year ago. For the fiscal year 
ending last month there have been 16,685 
accidents reported to the commission 
compared with 18,987 reported for the 
preceding fiscal year, a decrease of 2,303 
accidents. During the past quarter 623 
accidents were investigated by the en- 
gineering division of the commission R. 
McKeown, engineer reports. Thirty-six 
percent were said to have been caused 























President Maclellan has announced | by violations of commission orders. 
AMONG SURETY MEN 
BENEFICIARIES OF STRIKE | companies whereby the roads stand all 


Surety Companies Have Been Writing a 
Large Number of Deputy Bonds 
for Railroads 


The surety companies have been the 
beneficiaries of the ill wind that has 
been blowing against the railroad com- 
panies on account of the strike. The 
railroads in order to protect their men 
at work and also the property have had 
hundreds of employes sworn in as 
deputy United States marshals. or 
deputy sheriffs. This brought applica- 
tions for bonds and the surety compan- 
ies have been writing large numbers of 
these. The bonds are regarded as first 
ciass business because the railroads give 
an indemnifying contract to the suretv 


damage in case of any prosecution for 
violation of the law on part of these 
officials. 


STIFFEN ON LIQUOR BONDS 


Companies Are Requiring Collateral on 
Almost All Cases in View 
of the Special Hazard 


Some of the surety companies have 
laid down the rule that 25 percent col- 
lateral must be secured where liquor 
license bonds are written. The fact 
that the government has decided to 
make these penalty bonds creates a 
greater risk than the surety companies 
first anticipated. It is found that there 





are a number of subterfuges being re- 
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Federal Surety Company 


Home Office, Davenport, lowa 


Began business July Ist, 1920 
Licensed by U. S. Government November 20th, 1920 


A Mid-West Institution of Service 


Writing Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Accident and 
Health Insurance. Burglary, Larceny, Theft and 
Hold-up Insurance. Genera! Liability and Elevator 
Insurance. Automobile Liability, Property Damage 
and Collision Insurance. 


Workmen’s Compensation 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 





W. L. TAYLOR 


Vice-Presiden: and General Manager 
































To New York City 
Fire and Casualty Agents: 
When you need— 


Policy Labels 

Expiration Registers 

Insurance Office Account Books 

Cancellation Notices 

Brokerage and Cancellation 
Sheets 

Binders 

Expiration Cards 

Assured’s Line Cards 

Solicitors Prospect Cards 

Insurance Supply Cabinets 

Street or Locality Cards 

Household Inventories 


Pocket Expiration Books 

Agency Loss Register 

Agency Collection Register 

Customers Expiration Books 

Daily Balance Sheet System 

Cash Record 

Agency Comparative Record 

Agency Loss Record 

Collection Register 

Prospect Card Index 

Combined Real Estate and 
Insurance Records. 

Or anything for insurance office, field or library service, call our 


‘New York City office at 80 Maiden Lane, Room 613, Telephone 


John 1032, for information and prices. 


Ohe 
National Underwriter Company 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE: 
80 Maiden Lane, Room 613 


For insurance supplies of every kind call John 1032 
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| time 
| find them out. 





dling liquors. 
when 


It is only a question of 
prohibition detectives will 


One surety man said the other day 


| that in going over a case he found that 
| the druggist had blank physicians’ *pre- 


| scription slips on hand. 


When a cus- 


| temer came in and desired to purchase 
' a bottle of whiskey, one of these blanks 
| was used. This is just a sample of what 


lis being done. 


Surety companies are 


' getting more exacting regarding these 
; bonds and are asking their agents to 
| make careful inquiry about the character 


, of the person seeking the bond. 


; are dozens of cases where surety com- 
panies have been caught on these bonds. | 





Sisk With the Standard 


Albert W. Sisk, superintendent of the 
contract surety department of the Globe 


| sorted to by druggists and others han- | 


There | 


August 3, 1929 


Indemnity at its head office, has resigned 
to go with the surety department of the 
Standard Accident. He will act as gen. 
eral assistant to Kennedy R. Owen, vice: 
president of the Standard. Mr. Sisk has 
been with the Globe for about six years, 
the first three of which were devoted to 
surety claim work and the last three to 
contract bond underwriting. For six 
years he was with the Fidelity & De- 
posit at its home office, chiefly in its 
claim department work. For a while he 
was in the Texas field as underwriter 
and field man for Houston & Tyler, state 
agents for the Fidelity & Deposit. 


Lamcnt Made Assistant Manager 


Allan D. Lamont has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Canadian chief 
office of the National Surety at Montreal}, 
For some time he has been associated 
with Hornibrook, Whittimore & Allan of 
Calgary, Alberta. Mr. Allan will assist 
Vice-President Drapier, who is. tem- 
porarily in charge of the Montreal oftice, 
until the managerial appointment for the 
entire dominion is made. 











PERSONAL GLIMPSES OF CASUALTY MEN 
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Floyd N. Dull has retired as manager 
of the compensation, liability and in- 
demnity department of the Travelers in 
its New York office and will become 
president of the new corporation, Floyd 
NX. Dull, Ine.. which is to be general 
agent cf the Eagle Indemnity for New 
York metropolitan district. Mr. Dull 
has taken an office at 75 Maiden Lane, 
New York. He has a wide acquaint- 
ance among the brokers in New York 
City. He entered the casualty busi- 
ness as a special in the Detroit office 
of the Travelers in October, 1912, later 
was sent to the Cleveland office to be 
home representative in charge, follow- 
ing the resignation of John S. Turn as 
manager there to go with the Aetna 
Life as manager in Philadelphia. When 


the metropolitan branch of the Trav- | 


elers was organized in New York in 
1914 Mr. Dull was called from Cleve- 
land and made first assistant manager. 
On Jan. 1, 1920, he was appointed man- 
ager of the department which he is re- 
signing. 


Wade Fetzer of W. A. Alexander & 
Co., managers of the Fidelity & Casualty 
of Chicago, has been absent from his 
office for some weeks with nervous 
prostration. It will be some time be- 
fore he can get back. 


Secretary C. H. Sanders, of the Amer- 
ican Liability, who has just returned 


Meiklejohn in Charge 

Previous announcement has been made 
of the resignation of A. M. Murray of the 
compensation and liability department of 
the New York office of the Aetna Life. 
Secretary John S. Turn now announces 
the appointment of David Meiklejohn as 





acting manager and C. P. Hoppin as as- 


sistant manager of this department. 

Mr. Meiklejohn has been identified with 
compensatioin and liability business in 
New York City for over 20 years and lias 
gained the well-deserved reputation of 
being one of the very best underwriters 
of this class of business. Mr. Hoppin 
has been identified with this same class 
ef business for practically the same pe- 
riod and for over 15 years with the Actna 
Life’s brarch in New York City. His 
exceptional ability as an underwriter of 
these lines has earned the confidence of 
both brokers and his office associates, 


Graham Goes to Cleveland 


A. Paul Graham, who has been with the 
New York office of the Hartford Steam 


| 
| 


irom a two weeks’ encampment at Camp 
Perry on Lake Erie, has been ordered 
to Middleport, Ohio, near Pomeroy, for 
guard duty. Mr. Sanders is captain of 
the 107th Cavalry in the headquarters 
troop. He left Cincinnati in charge of 
40 horses and 200 men which he had 
mustered out. Captain Sanders reports 
that the whole populace, including the 
strikers, turned out en masse to receive 
them. ‘The night of their arrival there 
was a tire in the village. The troops 
turned out and put out the fire, thereby 
making themselves solid with the peo- 
ple. T. C. Norris and Lauson Kemper, 
the former a captain and the latter a 
sergeant, are at Middleport from the 
office of the American Liability in Cin- 


| cinnati. 


Dr. Ira E. Atkinson, president of the 
Federal of Lincoln, Neb., and Mrs. At- 
kinson and their daughter Ruth, are 
spending the summer motoring over 
the Colorado mountains. H. F. Atkin- 


| son, secretary of the company, is acting 


president. 


Preparations are now being made for 
the erection of the home office building 
of the National Life & Accident on the 
corner of 7th avenue and Union street 
in Nashville. The site is directly across 
from the new Memorial Park. It will 
be a great credit to the city. 





Boiler for 12 years as underwriter and 
special agent has been appointed man- 
ager of the Cleveland office succeeding 





the late H. A. Baumhart. 
Plate Glass Loss Heavy 
Plate glass insurance companies will 
| be subject to quite a loss owing to the 


explosion in the Viaduct Hotel, Highth 
and Main streets, Kansas City, Mo. It is 
stated that the loss will reach $20,000. 
Some of the windows broken were more 
than a block away. In one five-story 
building a half a block away, almost 
every glass was shattered. Agents are 
making quite a canvass for plate glass 
insurance in Kansas City by showing 
that very little insurance was carried 
above the first floor. The loss above the 
first floor is quite heavy. 





| William Whitner, insurance manager 
| of the Trust Company of Cuba, general 
agents of the automobile of Hartford, 
| was a visitor to New England in July. 





Tel. John 1114-5 


CASUALTY ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
90 William St., New York City 
THOS. GALBO, Genl. Mgr. 
Reliable—Investigations and Adjustments by Experts—Quick Service 
OUR REPUTATION is based on past performance—We show Results 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF REFERENCE 
Liability, Compensation; Auto, Fire and Theft, Collision, 


Property Damage, Admiralty Subrogations 
Personal Accidents, Burglary, Plate Glass. 
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Guarantee and Accident 
Company, Limited 


Head Office U. S. Branch 


134 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago, III. 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 








The company of ‘“‘super service” is not a name that has been “applied” 
to the London Guarantee and Accident. It is a name well earned in 
more than fifty years of close co-operation with its agents. 





























Incorporated 1860 


UNITED 
COMPANY 


Home Office 


430 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


F. W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed have established 
the United Firemen’s as an institution of utmost dependability. An old 
reliable company writing Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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The Northern Indemnity Corporation 
Home Office: 
154 LOUIS STREET 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





Specializing in Automobile 
Liability, Property Damage 
and Collision, and Excess 
Insurance. 





Agents Wanted In: 
Iowa, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan and IIlinois 








Republic Casualty Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Writes All Lines of Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


THE NATIONAL 











The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
of NEW YORK 
CREDIT INSURANCE ONLY 
E. M. TREAT, President 


The American’s Unlimited Policy not only provides absolute protection against 
abnormal loss on all outstanding covered accounts, b 


ut serves to prevent losses. 

If you are a manufacturer or jobber, write for the full particulars of this service. 

415 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 91 William St., New York 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


R. J. LYDDANE, General Agent 114@ Marquette Bldg., Chicago 









































soup | THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 
ENTERPRISING 2 on. eee 
mond ——PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, Pres. ROBERT A. DRYSDALE, Vice-Pres. 
S. WM. BURTON, Sec. ALBERT H. LAHY, Asst. Secy. 
Re-Insurance 


DEE A. STOKER 


Excess Re-Insurance RE-INSURANCE UNDERWRITER 
Catastrophe Hazard 11 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 


Blanket Auto Excess Fire Covers in American Companies 
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PETER EPES, Supt. of Agents E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policyholders, $2,089,936.09 


UNDERWRITER 
GOES TO THE NATIONAL 
CAPTURE BIG BURGLARY LINE 


Rankin & Barrett Get $26,000,000 Cov- 
ering Securities Contained in Vaults 
of Pennsylvania Treasurer’s Office 


NEW YORK, Aug. 1.—Charles A. 
Snyder, state treasurer of Pennsylvania, 
recently authorized Rankin & Barrett, 
general agents in this city for the Na- 
tional Surety, to secure burglary insur- 
ance in the aggregate sum of $26,000,000, 
covering upon securities contained in 
the two vaults and two safes’ in the 
State House at Harrisburg. The busi- 
ness was written by the National Surety 
in association with 31 other companies, 
each of which participated in the line to 
a considerable amount. 

This is the largest line ever written 
in the history of the burglary insurance 
business and curiously was captured by 
the youngest firm of surety brokers in 
the field, the order being had within a 
month after Rankin & Barrett started 
operations. The firm, formed on June 
19 last, is composed of A. W. Rankin 
and W. D. Barrett. Mr. Rankin was 
formerly supervisor for the National 
Surety in Pennsylvania while Mr. Bar- 
ret traveled for it in Kentucky. Both 
are experienced underwriters and keen 
business producers. In the first month 
of their association they wrote over 
$50,000 in premiums, while the record 
for the second month promises to ex- 
ceed this by 25 percent. They specialize 
on contract bonds, thus securing excel- 
lent leads to other casualty lines. Con- 
siderable credit for the successful 
handling of the big Pennsylvania line 
must be accorded R. A. Algire, vice- 
president of the National Surety and 
head of its burglary branch. While Mr. 
Rankin & Barrett secured the order for 
the business it was Mr. Algire who ar- 
ranged for the extensive co-insurance 
required. 


Change in Plate Glass Rates 


NEW YORK, Aug. 2—Notification to 
all subscribers has been sent by William 
F. Moore the plate glass rater, of 
changes in rates on flat car sizes in a 
number of western states. This is an ad- 
justment to bring the rates on these 
sizes into conformity in groups of adja- 
cent states. In some instances the rates 
are advanced, and in other sections of 
the country the change has effected a re- 
duction. The new schedules are effective 
Aug. 1, in Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Men- 
tana, Nevada, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Ohio, and South Dakota, and on 
Sept. 1, in Washington. 


Urge Bus Line Insurance 


Nebraska newspapers are urging upon 
the candidates for the legislature, nomi- 
nated at the recent primary, the neces- 
sity of compelling the bus lines operat- 
ing in inter-town traffic to give either 
surety bonds or to carry adequate liabil- 
ity insurance. A recent accident on the 
Lincoln-Grand Island line, in which one 
man was killed and several injured and 
the fact that the operator carried no 
protection for himself or his passengers, 
has centered public attention on the 
question. 


Morey Succeeds Osborne 
E. C. Morey, who has been with the 
American Credit Indemnity at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been appointed general 
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GUARD PUBLIC 





NEED FOR LIABILITY COVER 





St. Paul “Pioneer Press” Urges That 
Motor Buses Be Required to 
Carry Adequate Insurance 


ST. PAUL, MINN., Aug. 1—Recent 
accidents to motor buses operating out 
of this city have brought forth an 
editorial in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
pointing out the importance of forcing 
such transit companies to carry ade- 
quate liability insurance. After detail- 
ing what the city ordinances require in 
this line, the editorial says: 

Intimately connected with the matter 
of liability insurance is the question of 
the wide differences in the financia] 
strength of the bus companies. There 
are companies organized on sound lines 
and trying to make a real industry out 
of the motor transport, There are others 
that are mere fly-by-nights. Unfortu- 
nately the companies least able to pay 
damages over and above their insurance 
are apt to be the ones carrying the mini- 
mum amount allowed. It is charged by 
ieaders in the industry that some outfits 
do not even trouble themselves to take 
out the city license,’ thereby avoiding 
all checks on whether they have insur- 
ance at all. 

In the event of an accident, killing or 
injuring a number of persons, a few fig- 
ures will show clearly the importance of 
adequate insurance and the relation of 
the question of financial strength. The 
state supreme court recently awarded 
$13,000 for a crushed hand. Awards for 
disability have gone as high as $50,000. 
State law provides the damages in case 
of death may be as much as $7,500. It 
is easy to see what would happen if ten 
or twelve persons were killed or se- 
riously maimed, calling for damages in 
anything like those figures, and a motor 
bus company were held liable that was 
financed on a shoestring and had only 
$10,000 liability insurance to cover the 
entire accident. 

The good business men in the metor 
transport industry are in favor of ade- 
quate insurance and the rest should be 
forced to carry it. 





Appeal Jitney Ordinance 


Counsel for jitney operators in Rich- 
mond, Va., are preparing to note an ap- 
peal to the Virginia supreme court from 
the decision of Judge B. T. Crump of the 
law and equity court of Richmond up- 
holding the validity of the ordinance 
placing jitneys under strict regulation. 
Pending a decision from the appellate 
court, the operation of the ordinance may 
be suspended for several months. The 
jitney men have indicated that they do 
not object so much to the bond require- 
ments in the ordinance as they do to 
provisions fixing routes and schedules. 


Casualty Notes 


William B. McNeece, formerly special 
agent for the National Surety, has asso- 
ciated with Rankin & Barrett, general 
agents for the company in New York 
City, and will develop business for the 


McNeece was connected with the Guar- 
eantee Trust Company some time ago, fol- 
lowing which he was graduated from the 
training school of the National Surety, 
subsequently travelling Pennsylvania for 
the corporation. 

The National Surety announces the ap- 
pointment of John H. Naylor, formerly 
connected with the court department of 
the Fidelity & Casualty as special agent 
of the National, and after a short period 
of intensive training at the home office 
he will be assigned to the field. Mr. 








agent of the company at Milwaukee, 
Wis. He succeeds S. C. Osborne, who 
has gone with the Equitable Life of 
New York, 


Naylor, who is a graduate of Trinity pee 
lege at Hartford, was engaged in busi- 
ness in Omaha, Nebraska, before enter- 
ing his insurance career. 
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office among metropolitan brokers. Mr. 
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OUTLOOK IS ROSEATE 


HAD PROSPEROUS HALF YEAR 





Figures of Baltimore Casualty Com- 
panies Show Good Gains Over First 
Six Months of 1921 





BALTIMORE, MD., July 25.—AI- 
though the semi-annual reports of the 
four big surety and casualty companies 
of Baltimore have not yet been com- 
piled, it is known that they have real- 
ed a prosperous six-month period and 
will show substantial earnings, com- 
pared with the same period of last year. 

The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty’s balance sheet as of May 31 shows 
surplus of $6,963,564.83. This is a gain 
of $1,629,423.19 over the surplus as of 
Dec. 31, 1921, which stood at $5,234,- 
141.64. In the same five months the 
assets of the company increased from 
$33,572,456.22 to $35,363,928.21. Offi- 
cials of the company say the June 30 
surplus undoubtedly shows another 
substantial gain. 

The Fidelity & Deposit is expected to 
show a gain of something over $1,000,- 
000 in gross writings and a gain of 
$750,000 in net premiums for the first 
six months of this year, compared with 
the same period of 1921, while the com- 
pany’s expense ratio is about 5 percent 
jower than it was a year ago. Every 
month this year the company’s bus:- 
ness had exceeded the corresponding 
month of last year, May being: the ban- 
ner month with a 60 percent increase. 
It was the first month that ever had 
gross premiums of $1,000,000. The loss 
ratio has shown a marked decline and 
the company has earned its dividends 
and carried a substantial amount of 
surplus nd undivided profits. 

The New Amsterdam Casualty’s net 
premiums for the first six months of 
this year totaled $4,060,649, an increase 
of $576,000 over the first half of 1921. 
On June 30 the company’s assets were 
$9,753,078, an increase of $1,730,000. 
The company had the biggest month in 
its history in June, its net premiums 
amounting to $860,000. 

No figures on the business of the 
Maryland Casualty are available, it be- 
ing the policy of the management to 
withhold all figures until the annual 
statement is issued at the end of the 
year, but it is generally understood that 
the company showed substantial gains, 
as compared with the first six months 
of last year. 


Batterson Made Manager 

NEW YORK, Aug. 2.—To insure 
more prompt and effective service to 
clients in the retropolitan territory, 
the Travelers as appointed James G. 
Batterson, scle manager in New York 
City, with charge of both main and 
uptown offices. At the same time Wil- 
liam C. Billings has been named as- 
sistant manager. Mr. Batterson, who 
is a son of the late James G. Batterson, 
founder of the Travelers, has been as- 
sociated with the company for many 
years, long as resident director here. 
Under the new arrangement the local 
office of the affiliated companies will 
have rower to make decisions without 
ference to Hartford action. That will 
eliminate delays complained of under 
the former plan. 





Southern Surety’s Production 
_The net premium income of the 
Southern Surety for June was over 
$800,000, the largest single month pro- 
duction in its history. Its net premium 
income for the first six months for 1922 
Is In excess of $3,000,000. 





Texas Compensation Man 
Special traveling representative wanted, 
thoroughly familiar with the Texas Compensa- 
tion Act, to travel in Texas only. Communicate 
direct with Texas Indemnity Company, Gal- 
veston, Texas, stating qualifications. ‘ 











Many Friendly Liability Suits 

LOUISVILLE, KY., Aug. 1.—In selling 
automobile liability insurance agents 
fail to explain to buyers of such insur- 
ance that a rider may be placed on the 
policy excluding passengers, friends of 
the owner of the machine, thus securing 
a reduced rate of insurance. As a re- 
sult the majority of all policies written 
carry coverage on passengers. This has 
resulted in numerous friendly suits 
being filed in which passengers have 
been injured in a friend’s car, through 
an accident. 

A big suit of this kind was filed in 
Louisville today in which W. E. Pear- 
son, an undertaker, administrator of the 
estate of his wife, Ada W. Pearson, filed 
a damage suit against William G. Stig- 
litz, for $25,550, and an individual suit 
for $16,050. Mrs. Pearson was killed and 
Mr. Pearson severely injured at Bruns- 
wick, N. J., last summer, when the auto 
of Mr. Stiglitz turned turtle on a curve, 
in an effort to avoid another car. The 
Pearsons were the guests of the Stiglitz 
family in making an Eastern tour of 
several weeks. Pearson and Stiglitz are 
relatives by marriage. Pearson in the 
suit charges that the accident was due 
to the carelessness of Stiglitz. 


Get Columbus Bank Robbers 


Surety bonding companies of Colum- 
bus are showering Prosecuting Attor- 
ney John R. King, of Franklin county, 
with congratulations ‘on the successful 
termination of his effort to land in prison 
the members of the two bands of bank 
robbers, who before they were caught 
robbed two Columbus banks of approx- 
imately $100,000 in cash and securities. 

Ten men were included in the two 
bands of bandits who twice robbed the 
Steelton bank and once the Hilltop 
branch of the Citizens Savings and 
Trust company. The entire 10 now are 
in the Ohio penitentiary serving sen- 
tences ranging from 12 to 45 years and 
totalling 231 years, the last of the 
gangs having been sent to prison last 
week for 12 years, following his capture 
in Kansas, nearly eight months after 
the robbery. 





Miles With Indemnity Company 


H. E. Miles, for the past three years 
head of the fidelity and surety depart- 
ment of the Republic Casualty of Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed an assistant 
secretary of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of America of Philadelphia, a 
post he will assume Sept. 1. Mr. Miles 
is an experienced casualty underwriter 
whose initial insurance training was 
haid with the Fidelity & Deposit at 
Baltimore. 


COMPLAIN OF COST OF 
DISABILITY BUSINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 
sequently should carry with it a higher 
scale of commission. It has been lik- 
ened to life insurance. 


Higher Than Life Commissions 


A comparison with the agent’s life 
insurance commission is, therefore, in- 
teresting. A life insurance policy costs 
the company 100 percent the first year. 
Thereafter the producer is paid five per- 
cent for nine years, so that over a 
period of ten years the company has to 
pay out 145 percent commission. This 
is in striking contrast with the acci- 
dent and health company which pays 
40 percent the first year and keeps on 
paying 40 percent every other year that 
the contract is in force, with the result 
that over a period of ten years the dis- 
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H. G. ROYER, Pres. 
C. O. PAULEY, Secy. & Treas. 


Agents Wanted: To sell an unrestricted Acci- 


dent and Health Policy costing $9.00 quarterly. 
Covers every disease and every accident. 
eral commission paid to live producers. 


Lib- 


Central Business Men’s Association 


Westminster Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














A Progressive Surety and Casualty Company 
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ability company pays out 400 percent 
in commissions instead of 145 percent. 
The fire company pays 250 percent over 
the same period for the average class 
of business. The compensation com- 
pany pays not to exceed 175 percent. 
Any other class of insurance might be 
mentioned, and the figures would show 
that the commission account does not 
equal that paid to the producer of acci- 
dent and health insurance. 


Comparison with Life 


Those who are inclined to defend the 
present high cost of getting accident 
and health business on the books make 
the point that the producer of accident 
and health insurance must be a real sales- 
man in every sense of the word. That 
is, there is nothing mechanical about 
the writing of disability insurance. A 
very ordinary salesman is often able to 
write fire insurance, automobile insur- 
ance, plate glass insurance, workmen’s 
compensation insurance and other sim- 
ilar lines. These are recognized by busi- 
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Inter-Ocean Casualty 
Company 


Founded 1903 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Premium Income, 1921 ..... $954,210.74 
Increase over 1920 ......... 166,315.67 
Admitted Assets, Dec. 31,1921 422,565.20 
Increase over 1920......... 44,377.96 


Capital and Surplus, 

Dec. 31, 1921. . 307,908.69 
Above figures verified by examination of the In- 
surance — of Indiana and Ohio under 
auspices Examination Committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
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ness men generally as plain necessities. 
The same attitude is not held toward 
accident and health insurance. It is a 
personal form of indemnity and the pros- 
pect must be made to see that he needs 
it. The desire must be created. A 
great deal of cultivation work has to be 
done by the salesman. It is argued that 
in this respect, life insurance and dis- 
ability insurance are similar. The pros- 
pect can after all get along without 
them, and hence, the salesman of these 
two forms of indemnity must be a man 
of some force and personality. 


Competition Has Forced Up Cost 


While it is undoubtedly a fact that 
the salesmen of commercial accident and 
health insurance must put more inten- 
sity into his canvass than the man who 
goes out after an automobile policy or 
a dwelling house policy, the fact cannot 
be denied that the present cost of acquir- 
ing commercial accident and health busi- 
ness is excessive. Competition has 
forced up the scale of commissions. 
Companies have vied with each other for 
the production of a big volume. One 
company has added an additional five 
percent, and the rest have followed the 
lead. Gradually the scale has been 
forced up until it is now at a higher 
point than ever before in the history of 
disability insurance. The average com- 
pany writing commercial accident and 
health insurance is paying the producer 
between 387 and 42 percent for the busi- 
ness. This is too much. 


. Effect of Multiple Lines 


There are those who feel 
presence of the multiple line companies 
in the accident and health field has done 
much to bring about an increase in com- 
missions. The general writing company 
has no particular interest in accident 
and health insurance, It regards it sim- 
ply as a side line—a feeder for other 
business. Thus, the multiple line com- 
pany is often willing to exceed the limit 
in getting accident and health insurance, 
if it is convinced that by so doing it 
will create other classes of business 
more valuable than disability business. 
Consequently, it is not uncommon to find 
a multiple line company going after dis- 
ability business rather strenuously, 
when as a matter of fact, the real desire 
is not the acquisition of a large volume 
of accident and health insurance, but 
rather that the writing of the disability 
business will in one way or another in- 
fluence the securing of other lines. Com- 
panies that specialize in the writing of 
accident and health insurance, thus find 
themselves in competition with the gen- 
eral writing company which is willing to 
pay perhaps five or ten percent more for 
accident and health business. There is 
no alternative but to meet the figure 
fixed by the general writing company. 


Feel Need of Change 


The companies themselves have pushed 
up the cost of acquiring disability in- 
surance, until today very few companies 
ean show a profit on their commercial 
accident and health business. The com- 
panies that are not willing to pay gen- 
erously for commercial disability busi- 
ness today are writing very little of the 
elass. There are enough companies in 
the field willing to pay 35 or 40 percent, 
or even more, so that the solicitor does 
not have to content himself with a com- 
pany that will pay only 25. Companies 
generally now feel that it is time to call 
a halt, and that there should be a coop- 
erative movement on the part of disabil- 
ity companies which will bring about a 
reduction in the acquisition cost of com- 
mercial accident insurance, It is freely 
stated that it costs between 5 and 10 
percent too much to put this class of 
business on the books. 





OLD DAYS OF WILD CATS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


HIS was the beginning of the end. 

The publicity brought about by THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER at that time 
aroused insurance opinion, resulting in a 
law being put on the Illinois statute books 
placing all coneerns writing insurance 
from Illinois headquarters in charge of 
the insurance department. [Illinois now 
has sound insurance laws. Recently the 
reciprocal act has been strengthened. It 
is not what it should be but the state has 
taken many steps forward in recent years 
in getting laws that will protect the 
public. | 
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EW companies are doing as much 
Fic assist their agents to produce 

more business by showing them how 
to get maximum results from their local 
advertising as is the AStna Life group. 
The work being done along this line by 
the publicity department of the tna 
companies—The ena Life, The Aétna 
Casualty & Surety and the Automobile 
—is exceedingly interesting as a fur- 
ther indication of what can be done by 
the application of scientific advertising 
methods to the insurance business. It 
is another illustration of what intensive 
and persistent effort can accomplish 
when backed by the necessary special 
knowledge of the field and of the proper 
tools to work it. 


Aetna Advertising Service 


The tna advertising service, which 
is carried on by a separate division of 
the publicity department, makes it pos- 
sible, to state it briefly, for A2tna agents 
to obtain from the home office without 
cost an advertising service which they 
could otherwise obtain, if at all, only 
from a large and well organized adver- 
tising agency and at considerable ex- 
pense. 

Many insurance solicitors would carry 
on more extensive campaigns but for 
the special knowledge required for the 
planning of the various details and the 
expense and time necessary for the 
preparation of advertisements and other 
advertising matter. The calling in of a 
regular advertising agency to help with 
these problems is not satisfactory, first, 
because the technical knowledge and 
background necessary for the prepara- 
tion of insurance publicity is lacking in 
the average advertising agency and, sec- 
ondly, because the expense would be 
prohibitive to any but a very large 
agency. Therefore, the A‘tna advertis- 
ing service, placing at the disposal of 
every Aitna agent the services of a staff 
who are specialists not only in advertis- 
ing, but in insurance as well, meets a 
very real need. 


Newspaper Advertising 


Take newspaper advert&ing, the most 
used form of local advertising. Under 
the AEtna system all the local agent 
who wishes to run a newspaper cam- 
paign has to do is to check an order 
blank, or write a postal giving a few de- 
tails such as the amount of space he 
wishes to use or the amount of money 
he wishes to spend and he is quickly 
sent a complete plan showing insertion 
dates, the coverages to be featured and 
a detailed summary of the cost. If this 
is satisfactory to the agent he is imme 
diately sent the necessary plates or 
mats with as many changes of copy as 
are required to put the plan into oper- 
ation. 

In order to meet the varying local 
conditions all advertisements are fur- 
nished in single or double column and 
in mat, stereotype or electrotype form. 
The text matter, as well as the illus- 
tration, is included in the mat or plate 
in each case. Thus the agent in a small 
town with a weekly paper can have as 
well set up and effective a display as the 
agent in a larger community. 


Advertisements Are Varied 


Of necessity, in an organization such 
as the tna affiliated companies writing 
more than 70 distinct lines of insurance, 
a large number of different advertise- 
ments are required. Not only is the 
number of lines to be covered extensive, 
but each must be dealt with in a com- 
prehensive manner. To accomplish this 
a separate booklet is issued for each 
line covered by the service. This book- 
let reproduces each advertisement in 
both single and double column, con- 
tains complete information as to how 
the material can be obtained and an 
order blank referring to the advertise- 
ments by number to make it as easy as 
possible for the agent to get just the 
service he wants. This folder enables 
the -prospective advertiser to actually 








see in advance his entire campaign just 
as it will appear in his local paper. As 
these booklets are punched, they can 
be kept for reference in a binder or con- 
veniently filed in a correspondence 


folder. 


Advertisements are Illustrated 


Practically all of the advertisements 
prepared by the Aetna are illustrated, 
the illustrations alone telling a large 
part of the story. The illustrations are 
the work of such well known artists as 
Benda, Clarke and E. A. Wilson. No 
expense is spared, either in the illustra- 
tions, composition or other details of the 
advertisements, which will add to their 
effectiveness. The emphasis in the copy 
is placed, to a large extent, upon the 
local agent, lending him, however, the 
prestige of the company name and the 
force of the word ‘“Aetna-ize,’”’ which has 
come to be synonymous with complete 
and sound insurance service. 

The Aetna service is not by any means 
confined to newspaper advertising. Ways 
have also been developed in which the 
electrotypes used in the newspaper ad- 
vertising may be utilized in the prepara- 
tion of blotters, envelope enclosures, cir- 
culars and other direct-by-mail material, 
The same illustrations as appear in the 
newspaper are furnished separately in 
electrotype form so that any Aetna agent 
can use illustrated sales letters at prac- 
tically no additional cost. Display ma- 
terial, such as illustrated lantern slides 
in colors, colored posters, special win- 
dow and case cards and photograph col- 
lections are furnished to all Aetna 
agents who can make use of them. Com- 
plete plans for the decoration of booths 
are furnished to agents who take booths 
at automobile shows and fairs. 


Window Designing Service 


A window designing service has also 
been developed in which the Aetna com- 
panies have departed from the usual line 
of insurance publicity and have de- 
veloped what has been hitherto an al- 
most untouched form of insurance ad- 
vertising. In a model window set up at 
the home office the Advertising Service 
Division actually constructs window dis- 
plays and then by photographs and care- 
fully prepared instructions enables the 
local agent to reproduce the effect in his 
own window. All materials which are 
not readily available to the local agent 
are supplied from the home office. 

In these ways the affiliated Aetna com- 
panies are assisting their local agents to 
get their full share of business in their 
communities and to reduce sales _ re- 
sistance to the minimum, If the year 
that has passed is any prophecy of the 
future, this work of the Aetna publicity 
department is sure to produce large re- 
sults not only for Aetna agents, but by 
stimulating the development of local in- 
surance advertising, for insurance agents 
as a whole, 
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D NEVILLE JONES of the T. E. 
. Braniff Company of Oklahoma 
City, in speaking of bankers blanket 
bonds, says that the development of this 
field is largely one of salesmanship. The 
prospects, he asserts, are limited to the 
larger banks and brokerage houses. He 
finds where a bank has a sufficient num- 
her of employes to warrant the expense, 
bankers are believers in it. He said 
that a salesman must take into consider- 
ation the needs of the bank, whether a 
primary or excess bond is desired, the 
amount the bank can save by cancella- 
tion of its existing policies covering 
hazards protected by the blanket bond. 
He says that he is inclined to favor the 
liberal form of bond. He never places the 
limited form if he can the broad one 
He says that when he leaves a _ pur- 
chaser with a limited form the latter 
distinctly knows what he is buying. 
In speaking of fidelity bonds in general 
Mr. Jones asserts that they offer the 
greatest field for development work in 
the bonding business. He finds that 
fidelity bonds will stay on the books 
more satisfactorily than any other class. 
































Plate Glass Breakage In Store Fronts Through Defective In- 
stallation Can Be Minimized If The Architects Will Insert The 


Following Sentence In Their Glazing Specifications 


Glazing Specification 


All Metal Sash, Corner Bars, Division Bars and Self-Adjusting 
Setting Blocks Used in Store Fronts must be listed by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


The above glazing specification would insure a degree of safety 
for plate glass in store fronts which would save millions of dollars 
annually to the plate glass insurance companies and to the 
merchants as well whose show windowsare put out of commission 
through the breakage of plate glass due to defective installation. 


In combination with Imperishable Key-set Store Front Con- 
struction, self-adjusting Setting Blocks have become one of the 
most important factors known in the conservation of plate glass 
in show windows. 


All Zouri Key-set Sash, Corner, Division Bars and Self-adjusting 
Setting Blocks have been listed by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Make Safe Defective Installations 


Write for the name of the Zouri Distributor in your vieinity. 


Zot Drown Wwiab Company 


Feetery and General OMes 
1680 EKact End Ave., CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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TO THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
ON THE SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF A 
QUARTER CENTURY OF ACTIVITY AND 
SERVICE TO THE BUSINESS OF INSURANCE. 


THE HOME OF NEW YORK 


TAKES THIS OPPORTUNITY, ON BEHALF 
OF ITS AGENTS, FIELD MEN AND OF- 
FICIALS, OF OFFERING HEARTIEST GOOD 
WISHES TO ONE OF THE STAUNCH 
COURIERS OF THE UNDERWRITING WORLD. 
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From the beginning ( in 1897 

striving ,more and more, to help 

Agents has been our aim-like the 

“NATIONAL UNDERWRITER ” 
from 1897 to 1922 
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THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, twenty-sixth year. No. 31—Anniversary Number, in Two 
Parts, Part Two, Thursday, August 3, 1922. Entered as second class matter February, 24, 1900 
at post office at Chicago, Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Price $1.00. 
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Most certainly the unjust and 
meretricious attacks upon the 
integrity of the insurance 
business can and should be 
confounded. 


A SRO ere TET 





| One very effective method is 
| to place before your larger 
assureds the plain, concise 
statement of the actual facts 
as set forth in “What the 
Business Man Should Know 


About Fire Insurance.” 
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In limited quantities it is free. 


The lloyd-Ihomas Co. 


RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES ON PHYSICAL VALUES 





} 1128;Wilson Avenue, Chicago 120 Broadway, New York City 
Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Indianapolis St. Louis Milwaukee Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Memphis Buffalo Des Moines Kansas City 


CAPPRAIGERS \¢) ENGINEER > 
pL ENGINEER 


The full confidence of the insurance fraternity is well worth every endeavor to deserve 











I] The National Underwriter August 3, 1022 








UEEN 


Insurance Co. 


of America 





O The National Underwriter, in rec- 
ognition of twenty-five years of faithful 


service, The Queen Insurance Com- 
pany of America offers heartiest congratula- 
tions and wishes for continued success. 


During its quarter century of activity, The 
National Underwriter has become a factor of 
great importance to every phase of insurance 
practice; its development and influence, a 
monument to the efforts of those men who 
have so diligently worked for its betterment. 





Queen Insurance Company 
of America 


Western Department Southern Department 
W. E. McCULLOUGH S. Y. TUPPER 
Chicago, III. Atlanta, Ga. 
Pacific Coast Department Marine Department 
ROLLA V. WATT JOHN E. HOFFMAN 
San Francisco, Cal. New York 
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5 on the completion of 25 years of en 
5 active service to the business of E 
E insurance. 3 
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ES : We believe that the first thought of || 
I any institution—whether it be a pub- . 
R lication like yours, or a life insurance 1 | 
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needs of those whom it serves. ar 
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5 Its success will depend on how com- a 
pletely and: practically those needs is 
;) are satisfied. The fine development : 
. e ° e 5 
5 of the Underwriter is proof of its ; 
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Ei usefulness. & 
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Fi ‘Cooperation Headquarters’’ 3 
5 Home Office Building of the Peoria Life. Owned by the i 
2) Company, without lien or incumbrance of any kind. Ke 
5 Built from its current receipts, without disturbing the re 
Se farm mortgage investments which have earned the Peoria ie 
ES Life its reputation for: a 
Ey = 
et ‘‘Policies Strong as Farm Mortgages Can S 
| Make Them!”’ g 
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An Unclouded Future 
Assured By A Good Record 


The present day status of an insurance company is a 
good indication of its past performance. The financial 
standing, reputation and confidence among agents and 
policyholders alike are all built upon past performance. 
A compancy that has performed its duties in the past ina 
satisfactory manner will have a present reputation and 
stability well worth considering. 


The Central Life began business fifteen years ago, and 
by strictest application to duty has emerged to its 
present position in the life insurance world. 


Central Life Insurance Company 
Ottawa, Ill. 
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CHICAGO 


Insurance Exchange 
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Quarter of a Century ago, when The National 
Underwriter idea was born, casualty risks were 
mere incidents in the business of insurance agencies. 


There were practically no automobiles; no compen- 








sation; industrial undertakings were modest; sky- 


scrapers were few; no wireless; no submarine. 


In fact, we have practically rebuilt the United States, 
and recast our whole scheme of operation, in twenty-five years. 


Casualty Insurance is a husky youngster, having grown, 
with events, to be an indispensable element in the plan. His 
modest, but effective brother, Casualty Reinsurance, is younger, 
but quite as husky and quite as indispensable, because without 
Reinsurance, insurance would be unsafe; or otherwise, if safe, 
insufficient because necessarily limited. 


Our Reinsurance Treaties are used by scores of compa- 
nies as an adjunct to safe growth and complete service. We 
invite your inquiry, believing we have what you need. 


Employers Indemnity Corporation 


E. G. Trimble, President 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
35 Nassau St. 
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‘ ° ° fe 
| ance Company, Indianapolis, It has sought to learn the 3 
3 
i Ind., has attracted the atten- needs of the people. It has 3 
; tion of the insurance frater- drafted its contracts accord- : 
; nity byitstimely,forcefuland ingly. : 
graphic cartoons that have jt is interesting to chronicle 5 
5 been worked out to illustrate the fact that the Reserve Loan E 
5 some phase of life insurance | jfe this year is celebrating g 
E or agency work. These car- its Twenty-fifth Anniversary. : 
_ toons have been used by hun- During the 25 years of its ex- : 
¢ ‘ » 
: dreds of agents throughout  istence the company has been 
| the country thatare notiden- able to accomplish something E 
: tified with the Reserve Loan worth while. The next 25 5 
: Life. years will see a greater e 
Es The cartoon advertisements growth. : 
le have been designed to'tell the 7). @eserve Leen Lie tee is 
EY S 
5 story that anyone can under- pot been ambitious to go be- 5 
Re | 
5 Seen. yond its depth. It has made : 
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The Backbone of Insurance 


To the many medium producers 
of insurance who are daily mak- 
ing an earnest solicitation of all 
lines of insurance, great credit is 
due. They are, in truth, the 
bone and sinew of the business 
of insurance. ‘Through their 
efforts, collectively, the billions 
of dollars of property in our 
country are protected. Their 
unfaltering loyalty to the cause 
of insurance is commendable. 
Each day finds them more eager 
to master difficult problems and 
turn prospects into policyhold- 
ers. Theirs is the task of pro- 
ducing the greater part of the 
insurance premiums and they 


rally to their duty with an ener- 
gy and determination that can- 
not be denied. Their success 


is assured. From this ¢reat, 
loyal army of local agents rise 
the large brokers and general 
agents. For the most part, they 
represent good insurance com- 
panies and they are prompt to 
step into any breach and handle 
any situation to the satisfaction 
of themselves and their com- 
panies. 


To this great army, producing 
the bulk of the insurance busi- 
ness of our country today, all 
credit and help is due. 


SPRINGFIELD 
Fire & Marine Insurance Co 








a 
CHARTERED 1849 o 


of Springtield, Massachusetts 


HOME OFFICE: SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A. W. DAMON, President 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: CHICAGO 


HARDING & LININGER, Managers 


CASH CAPITAL, $2,500,000.00 
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N the States of Illinois, Indiana, Georgia, ; 

Kansas, Michigan, Missouri and Oklahoma 
| we have attractive agency opportunities for 
men who are experienced in or who would 








like to enter the life insurance business. 





Large numbers of men who have started | 

with us on a part-time basis have as the result : 
: of our special instruction and assistance devel- 1 
1 oped a very substantial business and satisfying : 
renewals. : | 
Fi . @ . « e - 
e In addition to paying a fair and substantial : 
B first-year commission, the opportunity is given : | 
5 of establishing life-time renewals. We offer a ; 
5 large and comprehensive line of non-participat- 
| ing policies, with disability benefits and double 5 
B indemnity in the event of accidental death. E 
St 3 
5 If you are interested in what we have to E 
5 offer, address : 
EY ; : 
Ee 3 
Ri iS 
Ee iS 
R : 
: 
ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
: CHICAGO 
: JAMES W. STEVENS, President : 
RA 
| Greatest Illinois Company 
Ee 
: 1212 Lake Shore Drive i 
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Business 
Evolution 


With each new day come changing conditions and 
newer problems. It is a highly progressive business 

that can keep apace and analyze these new conditions 
effectively. 












The Norwich Union has successfully met the advancing 
conditions, and has scrupulously maintained those qualities 
of character and dependability which always stand foremost in 
every high grade institution. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager J. F. VAN RIPER, Branch Sec’y 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
W. G. FALCONER, President J. G. MAYS, Secretary 
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Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, Rent, 
Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil Commotion, 
Liability, Burglary, Workman’s Compensation, Accident and 
Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service, 
Must Himself be Well Served 
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The Opportunity of An Anniversary 


To The National Underwriter, upon the completion 
of 25 years of genuine help to the business of in- 
surance we offer our heartiest congratulations, and 
good wishes for an even greater degree of usefulness 
and assistance to the insurance fraternity. 


The occasion of an Anniversary creates the op- 
portunity to survey the accomplishments of the past. 
The basis of future development is largely gauged 
by past performance. If past performance is richly 
endowed with those qualities that are essential to 
correct underwriting, then future progress is assured. 
Age creates a degree of dependability that is never 
questioned. 
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An Increased Opportunity be et 


Because we have Age Limits from 2 to 60. 

Policies for substantial amounts (up to $3,000) for Children on ° 
variety of Life and Endowment plans, thus enabling parents to 

buy all of the Family’s insurance on the Ordinary, i. e. Annual, 
Semi-annual or quarterly premium plan. Participating and Non- 
Participating Policies. 


Same Rates for Males and Females 













Double Indemnity and Total and Permanent Disability features for Males 
and Females alike. 


Standard and Substandard Risk Contracts, i. e. 
less work for nothing. 


COMPANY of CHICAGO, ILL.” 
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The Company has its Home Office in its own building at 166 W. Jackson JACKSON BOUL. be 
Blvd. running through to Quincy and Wells Streets, right in the heart 
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Standard Life Insurance Company 


Salesmen who are having experience with the Standard 
know what it means to have 


Standard Service 
Standard Policies 
Standard Treatment 


Beneficiaries of Policyholders have experienced treat- 
ment unexcelled for promptness and liberality. Salesmen 
with or without experience have an opportunity greater 
now than probably will be in the future to get connection 
with this rapidly growing institution. 


Anyone interested in Life Insurance and in one of the 
highest classing of life work giving the greatest service and 
reaping the best reward, should first communicate with 
the Standard Life Insurance Company, Executive Offices, 
716 Locust St., St. Louis, Missouri. 


J. R. Paisley, President 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


The desire for accomplishment is ever 
present. Its fulfillment encourages 
greater effort, creates newer fields for 
service, strengthens institutions, and in- 


creases their resources for greater 
service. 


When an Agent has behind him the 
certainty of dependable service, and an 
institution of strong resources and of 
national reputation, he has with him 
the power that will constructively in- 
fluence his business, dignify his posi- 
tion and aid his effort to expend that 
business. 


PHOENIX. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. LIMITED. 


of LONDON 
PHOENIX 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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1822 One Hundredth Anniversary 1922 


Anniversaries Are Opportunities 


Anniversaries give opportunity to pause 
and survey the accomplishments of 
the past. Just one hundred years 
ago the North River Insurance Com- 
pany was founded. During these 
years the North River has experienced 
many trying periods. During confla- 
grations, financial panics, wars, and 
disasters of all types, the North River 
has successtully passed, emerging each 
time a stronger and better company, 
well able to face future conditions 
with increased confidence. 


The record of the past one hundred 
years isa guarantee of the future per- 
formance of the North River. 


The North River Insurance Company 
110 William Street, Mise York City 
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Sixty Years in Business 


Largest Fiduciary Institution in New 
England. 


Named JOHN HANCOCK in honor of the 
first governor of Massachusetts, and first 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


JOHN HANCOCK made the Signature 
famous. 


Your Signature on the application for an 
Endowment or Income for Life Policy is 
your Declaration of Independence. 


Policies made secure by reserves maintained 
on the highest standard with additional 
contingent reserves providing protection 
against all emergencies. Total Assets, 
$239,693,000; Policyholders Reserves and 
all other Liabilities, $226,361,000; Contin- 
gent Reserves, $13,332,000. 


Policy Contracts include all equities and 
options. 


Business done through agents. Information 
and advice on all matters relating to life in- 
surance are available at any time through 
the Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 





Declaration of Independence 


A FACSIMILE copy of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence has been issued by the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

This reproduction is a composite reduced facsimile 
one-quarter size, taken from a facsimile reproduction 
of the original Declaration of Independence made by 
W. I. Stone, in 1823, under the direction of John 
Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State. The original 
engrossed Declaration is in the custody of the Librarian 
of Congress at Washington. The John Hancock Com- 
pany will be glad to send on application a copy of the 
Declaration for framing to schools, libraries, banks, 
business offices and homes. 






LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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100% PROTECTION 


Complete protection for your car and accessories. Lia- 
bility, property damage, collision, fire and theft combined in 
one clean, clear, comprehensive policy—‘‘no jokers.” 


No Company pays claims more promptly or with greater 
satisfaction to policyholders and agents. Our reputation for 
liberal settlements is well established. In the principal cities 
of the States in which we operate, we have special claim service 
offices for immediate attention to all losses. These offices issue 
their own drafts to facilitate prompt cash settlements. 


In all other Cities and centers in the United States and 
Canada we have made arrangements with competent adjusters 
who handle claims with the same promptness and efficiency. 


Correspondence invited with responsible active agents in 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio and 
Iowa (fire and theft not written in Iowa). 


Michigan Automobile Insurance Company 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Surplus to Policyholders $329,619.03 
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New England 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


New Insurance Paid-for, 1921. . . $82,072,020 
Gain in Insurance-in-Force . . . 48,641,846 
Total Insurance-in-Force . . . . 609,415,082 


New England Agents Write Persistent Business 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


1897 1922 
$400,000.00 $1,000,000.00 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Cash Capital One Million Dollars 








Company owns United States Liberty Loan Bonds in amount nearly equal 
to one and one-half times its capital. 


POLICIES ISSUED TO COVER 


Fire Registered Mail 
Lightning Profits War Risk Mail Package 
Tornado Commission Hulls Tourist Baggage 
Wind Storm Automobiles Cargoes Sprinkler Leakage 
Hail Motorcycles Inland Marine Use and Occupancy 
Explosion Leasehold Inland Transportation Riot and Civil Com- 
Rents Marine Floaters motion 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
76 WEST MONROE ST. 


WILLIAM L. LERCH, Manager 





GEORGE B. SEDGWICK, Ass’t Manager 


CHICAGO 


WALTER H. SAGE, General Manager 





EDMUND O. BASSE, 2nd Ass’t Manager 
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Strength— The Company’s Statement Tells the Story 
Serbice—Policies Issued Promptly—Immediate Settlements 
Support—Specialists in all Departments to Assist You 
No Proposition Too Large or Too Small 
We Have Openings NOW for Producing and Hustling 
Agents Everywhere 
: JANUARY 1, 1922 
ES 
: 
E Assets 
E) Bond and Mortgages - - - - - - - - - - - - $ 307,300.00 
- United States Liberty Bonds - - - - - - - - - ~~ 6,559,500.00 
; Government, City Railroad and Other Bonds and Stocks 29,585,360.20 
E4 Cashes Getbeeed (lee - - - - - = ew se we ew 2,044,131.33 
St Premiums in Course of Collection - - - +, eM Oe 7,752,610.87 
=] Interest Accrued - - - - - - - - - = - = = - 351,423.57 
: Due on account of Reinsurance Loss Account - - - - 52,247.40 
: $46,652,573.38 
ES plinth ans 
: Liabilities 
: Capital - - - - - - - = - = = =~ = =~ = = § 700,000.00 
ee Le ee es 
e Reinsurance Reserve - - - - - - - - - - - = 17,887,912.10 
{ Losses in Course of Adjustment - - a Ge ae, Cet 6,447,596.00 
E Commissions and Other Items - - - - - - - =| - 5,217,375.94 
5 Reserve for Taxes and Depreciation - - - - - - - 3,460,000.00 
: $46,652,573.38 
Ea 
= ; 
: Surplus to Policyholders, $13,639,689.34 
; WRITE TODAY 
EI 
| 
| GLOBE & RUTGERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
ES 
5 59 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
5 
Ee 
| STRENGTH—SERVICE—SUPPORT 
: 
| 
— Maiatananeaiananver ehenananenanenenetenathialanetenenatenalananenatanenanenananenanenenn 
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THE TWO REPUBLICS LIFE BUILDING 


Every Man Has An Insurability 


Get in touch with our facilities for handling 
special hazards and risks heretofore on your 
prohibited lists. 


Of such classes we make a specialty. We 
do not accept speculative risks or bad moral 
hazards—otherwise we offer some kind of a 
policy at some price on all male applicants. 


We aim to salvage lost motion and wasted 
energy for our agency force. 
Two Republics Life Insurance Company 
; E] Paso, Texas 
1k A. H. Rodes, President 
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Integrity Character Stability 


The London & Lancashire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


of London 
Orient Insurance Company of Hartford 
Safeguard Insurance Company of New York 


Law, Union & Rock Insurance Co., Ltd. 
of England 


English-American Underwriters Agency 


The three cardinal virtues of insur- 
ance practice in home office and 
field force alike, integrity—charac- 
ter—stability, are all three, inherent 
factors in the organization and 
success of these reputable insurance 
institutions. | 


Charles E. Dox, Manager 


Western Department 


39 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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**It ain’t the individual, nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlastin’ teamwork of every bloomin’ soul.’’ 


TEAMW ORK is the spirit of the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company. Each individual agent knows that the Company is 


back of him, ready to encourage and urge him onward in his 
work. 


Indications of Company progress during the past year are 
the establishment of a Service Bureau—the adoption of new 
policy contracts, increased cash values, and an increase in the 


interest rate to 5% on policy proceeds and on dividends left 
on deposit. 


Such progress gives two in one Satisfaction—satisfaction to 
policy-holders—satisfaction to agents. 


You SERVE the Public You SERVE Yourself 
If You SERVE 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Anniversaries 


WE CONGRATULATE The National Underwriter upon 


this anniversary—upon all their years of splendid endeavor. 
To-morrow may be the anniversary of one of our departments!—in the Far 
East !—in Africa !—in the South Sea Islands!—or nearer at home! 


Anniversaries are wonderful! They give an opportunity to look back over 
things accomplished and they make for greater achievements in the future. 


When a business organization has served the world as long and as hon- 
estly as the Commercial Union and its allied companies, the good name 
becomes known everywhere and therefore one of its chief assets. Wherever 
you go on your travels you will find the Commercial Union agent and the 
agents of the allied companies, always a representative of the highest type 
and a citizen working for the good of the community. 


It is a fine tribute to represent companies that are protecting property 
all over the world!—making themselves a part of the highest ideals of every 
community ! 


We are proud of our Anniversaries ! 





Commercial Union Assurance Co. 


Limited 


Palatine Insurance Co., Ltd. Union Assurance Society, Ltd. 
California Insurance Co. Hand in Hand Underwriters 
Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. of N. Y. 





New York Chicago Atlanta Denver Dallas San Francisco 
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Anniversary Editions 


have a peculiar value in the publication field because Thoroughly seasoned by experience, and intensely in- 
they afford an opportunity of taking inventory of the terested in the future of life insurance, The Franklin is 
accomplishments of the past, and of judging therefrom progressively marching ahead. On December 3lst 
the progress which may be expected in the future. last, this Company had more than $130,000,000.00 

of insurance in force. Its assets amounted to 
The Frenhiin Lids lnsuence Comments, of Sosa, $13 ,263,529.36, and its legal reserve to $11 ,689,468.00. 
Ill., will soon celebrate its 40th anniversary; and the 


record of Franklin accomplishments in the past carries 


AaAMAMADARY 


Justly proud of its past, confident for its future, and 
maintaining its fine stability at all times, The Franklin 
enjoys the highest esteem and respect of its associates. 
Its growth has acquired a momentum which will carry 
This Company has never sought to force its growth, it far in the years to come. And strict conservatism 
but has builded solidly from the start. With careful in the management of its funds, together with ex- 
conservatism it has erected a business which is sound ceptional aggressiveness in the field, have secured in 
through and through. There is no inferior material in the past and promise for the future business of the 
foundation or superstructure. most excellent quality. 


an inspiration for the promising years to come. 





Franklin Life Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Illinois 
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Our Sixty-Ninth Anniversary 


UST sixty-nine years ago American Central 
was an idea. The idea was correct and 


fe ih), wy, the thought and care that went into the 
wi Watt 4. organization and upbuilding of the company 


are evidenced in its present size. With 
total assets well over the seven million mark, 
and a surplus to policyholders above two million 
dollars, the security and financial strength of the 
company is undoubted. With every energy bent 
toward making a better company issuing a better 
class of insurance, American Central receives the 
thoughtful consideration of every msurance agent 
interested in providing the highest type of insurance 
service. 


American Central Jusurance Company 


IN SAINT LOUIS 


B. G. CHAPMAN, JR.., President D. E. MONROE, Vice-President 


HAROLD M. HESS, Secretary 
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and harnessing it in the service of the 
race. ‘The danger is that our moral prog- 
ress will not keep pace with our ma- 
terialistic progress, and that we are 
introducing into civilization forces that 
may tear it to pieces. 


This is the substance of a very 
thoughtful and instructive discussion by 
Raymond B. Fosdick and _ Frederick 
Boyd Stevenson in the Brooklyn Eagle 


of June 25th. 


The “‘governor” of a steam engine is 
an attachment that acts automatically 
to regulate the speed of the engine by 
choking or increasing the supply of 
steam. Many of our machines would 
tear themselves to pieces if allowed to 
run as fast as they can be made to run. 
In addition to high power machinery for 
constructive purposes we are developing 
destructive agents of such power that 


about and limit them, and when they 
cause loss—to make good the loss—so far 
as may be. That business 1s Insurance. 


Modern machinery and _ business 
methods, while they increase the com- 
forts and the luxuries of the race, also 
increase certain hazards to life, fortune 
and home, and these hazards can only be 
provided against by Life Insurance. More 
completely than any other great business 
Life Insurance is founded upon moral 
considerations. It helps a man to do his 
duty—the highest and most sacred duty 
he knows anything about. In the dan- 
gers it has insured against it has kept 
pace with the increased hazards of mod- 
ern civilization. It is one of the forces 
that hold together and keep intact the 
moral values which are in danger of being 
torn to pieces by purely materialistic 
forces. It is the giant’s strength used 
in the defense and service of the home 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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| ““O, it is excellent to have a giant’s strength, 
< eo, 2 ° . ° 2: 
ES but it is tyrannous to use it like a giant.’’ R 
ES » 
: : 
| Ihe discoveries and inventions of the they literally shake the earth. While we , 
Bi past one hundred years have made greater may put automatic curbs and governors } 
ES changes in the living and working condi- upon machinery and upon pent-up ma- ; 
EY tions of men than all that was done in the terialistic forces, we cannot curb with i 
Ri preceding four thousand years. The pro- precision and certainty the intellectual k 
5 duction, manufacture, transportation and forces that control materialistic forces. 

ES distribution of articles of need and of lux- Our only hope is to urge with ever in- 

ES ury have passed largely from the hands creasing persistency the supremacy of 

Fi of individuals into the hands of large moral considerations. Force must not 

Bt groups of men. It has come to be true in be allowed to run amuck in our civili- 

5 a material sense, as Paul said it was in a zation. 

ES spiritual sense, ‘“‘None of us liveth to him- 
KS self, and no man dieth to himself.”? The om ee P , 

A aac aa There is just one great business in the 
Ei primary causes of these changes are new o ¢ 
5) “te . 4 , world that is founded upon the dangers 
machinery and new discoveries in electri- . . i: 

| . . - ie ‘ which beset us—which takes scientific 

EB cal and chemical science. We are un- 

‘ aca 2 , account of them, seeks to hedge them 
Ei locking the storehouses of cosmic energy 
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1854 1922 


Loyal to Friends and Loyal Agents 


After 68 years of underwriting practice, a reputation for 
strength is indeed a worthy accomplishment. It isan un- 
assailable indication of the true value of correct under- 
writing practice. 


Firemen sInsuranceCompany 
of Newark, N. J. 


D. H. DUNHAM, Pres. JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres. A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 


The Mechanics Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


D. H. DUNHAM, Pres. JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres. A. H. HASSINGER, Asst. Secy. 
JOHN A. SNYDER, Secy. 


The Girard F. & M. Insurance Co. 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. M. GRATZ, Pres. NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres. 
D. H. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres. JOHN KAY, Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Asst. Secy. 
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CARNEGIE 


onthe Ouija Board 








F WE COULD REACH the late Andrew Carnegie by Ouija and get an 
interview on the subject ‘‘Back to Earth in the Life Insurance Business,” 
we would expect the following, because, mark you, Carnegie was a Scot, 
and a good business man:— 

Ist—If an agent, I’d want to become a General Agent. 

2nd—I’d want a Company old enough and big enough to insure stability 
and strength, and yet not so old that it would be AGED, nor so large that 
my joining the organization would be like a raindrop falling into the sea. 


3rd—I’d want attractive goods—policies that would be a help, not a hind- 


rance to a sale. 


4th—I’d want a liberal, permanent contract—one which would KEEP 
me, not merely GET me. I'd want to see how I could make a living now and 
save for the future, too. A man can’t live on promises. I’d want some of 
MINE now—the “future” is only today come tomorrow, so if I could not 
make money today, I would not be likely to make it tomorrow. Therefore, 
I’d want a contract which would pay me well for my personal business and 
compensate me for my agency organization work, as I did it, rather than five 
years from now “‘after the business is built up.’ 





As I look down on you, it strikes me that one of the biggest things on 
your little sphere is the National Life of the U.S. A. I, therefore, suggest 
that you write to either Robert D. Lay, Vice-President and Secretary, or 
Walter E. Webb, Superintendent of Agents, 29 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Illi- 
nois, and tell them you would like to know of their proposition, which will 
enable you to accomplish what I have outlined above. 


Do It Now. 








National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President 


Chicago’s Oldest and Strongest Company 
Established 1868 


NEARLY $140,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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WENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
successful accomplishment in 
any undertaking is note- 
worthy. In the case of a 
public journal, it is especially 
interesting. All accomplish- 
Ge EN ment is the result of individ- 
ual effort. The history of any 
business is the essence of the 
biographies of those who have worked in 
its behalf. The National Underwriter of 
today merely mirrors the genius of those 
men who have been connected with it in 
its upbuilding. The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, is just exactly what 
the sturdy characters who have been 
connected with it since 1858 have made 
of it. 





The Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has pleasure in joining 
with its fellow companies in attesting ap- 
preciation of what The National Under- 
writer, in its twenty-five years of able and 
dependable service, has done for the in- 
stitution of life insurance. 


Astrong institutional press is a splendid 
adjunct to the business and it is a genuine 
pleasure to pay tribute to so able a rep- 
resentative of the “fourth estate” as The 
National Underwriter. 


The accomplishments of a_ public 
journal can only be expressed in words. 
They are more of an influence than a sub- 
stance. The accomplishments of a great 
company may be expressed in figures. 


The following graphic exhibit shows 
the status of certain features of the busi- 
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Milwaukee 





COMPANY 


ness of The Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company on January 1, 1897 
and on January 1, 1922: 
Twenty-Five Years Ago and 
Its Anniversary 


January 11,1897 January 1, 1922 





Number of Policies in force in the 
Northwestern....... 

Number of Policies written in year 
IORI Oe tos eae mink sek 2s 

Amount of Insurance written in 


165,415 $ 759,603 


22,352 64,634 


MAT GRICE FO 6555 oo as arse sb Ke des 50,395,155 259,758,867 
Total Insurance in force on............ 384,167,829 2,350,450,298 
Death Losses paid in year prior to...... 3,256,660 26,185,061 
Total paid to policyholders in year 

SPIN «Sache ecg ne ois chs sco ora 6,320,047 53,910,367 
Total Income during year prior to...... 18,575,435 103,520,411 
Reserves required by law to be 

TCIG OR PORCHES: «5 6 oo. ee sis cans 72,534,179 442,640,042 
on ae ai eae Re Ree Or arre aren eae 92,633,604 507,085,694 


Just about twenty-five years ago, the 
Insurance Commissioners of Wisconsin, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, South Dakota and 
Nebraska, after due examination reported: 
“The Company’s treatment of policy- 
holders is eminently fair * * * * The Com- 
mission has found little to criticize and 
much to commend. It is a pleasure to 
congratulate the policyholders of The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company upon having their interests 
guarded by so efficient a board of officers, 
and the highest compliment that can be 
paid is, that this examination has demon- 
strated that the Company in its dealings 
with its policyholders and beneficiaries 
and in its financial management has lived 
up to that high standard of reliability 
which has gained for it the confidence of 
the people and made its grand success 
possible.” 


Many official utterances to the same 
import have been issued since that time. 


Wisconsin 
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THREE POINTS OF CONTACT 


Treble Your Efficiency and Your Income 





According to Webster, a triangle is ‘‘three lines intersecting.’ Applied to Life 
Insurance selling this rule spells efficiency and success because it assures conservation of 
energy in the solicitation of business. 


The Agent who represents the Missouri State Life is equipped to offer Life, Acci- 
dent and Group Protection, thus working with utmost efficiency. He has the ‘‘goods’’ 
to meet the needs of every client. 


He is known in his territory as a successful Life Insurance man. This reputation 
is strengthened and enhanced through the multiplied opportunities for claim service as 
disclosed in connection with claims under Accident and Group Insurance. This greater 


service which he renders and its attendant publicity makes a Missouri State Life Agent 
an outstanding figure in his community. 


An Agency contract with the Missouri State Life means increased opportunities 
for success. 


Our Expansion Program is rapidly developing. Attractive connections offered to 
big writers and brokers. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
M. E. Singleton, President Home Office, St. Louis 
LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH GROUP 
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Eighty-Six Years Ago 


The name and sign adopted by The Liver- 
pool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company Limited are characteristic of the 
foresight of its founders to some day pro- 
vide worldwide indemnity. 


This year marks the eighty-sixth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the company. And 
even today, enriched by these many years 
of underwriting experience, the L& L& G 
adheres to the permanent and unquestion- 
ably safe underwriting standards so well 
defined by its early founders. 


Each year has added to the prestige of this 
great company which has steadily grown to 
its present worldwide position. 
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PUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Home Office Building 
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Now being erected on the Northwest corner of Sheldon Street and Washing!o2 Boulevard, 
to be completed and ready for occupancy October, 1922. 


PA HE PUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY has more stockholders than 


any other life insurance company. 


It is incorporated and has license to 
operate under the Insurance Laws of the 
State of Illinois as an Old Line or Legal 
Reserve Life Insurance Company. Paid 


up capital $500,000. Total assets over $800,000. 


This splendid building will be the HOME OFFICE 
for the thousands of stockholders and policy holders 
of our Company. 





The fellowship that caused one of the big men of 
America to give this splendid testimony which was 
recently received from him by mail: ‘I went into 
your office the other day a stranger and I came 
away feeling that you were my friend. I have seen 
a good deal of life; but I do not know that I have 
ever had a more pleasant experience than that of 
meeting you-—-your kindness and courtesy and 
your deep interest in education—and especially in 
helping poor young men who are struggling for an 
education—all this touched my heart profoundly.”’ 


How could we meet strangers any other way when 
it has been our motto for many years to DO THE 
MOST GOOD FOR THE MOST PEOPLE. 


We must have in the past lived up to that motto 
when we have drawn together over SIX 
THOUSAND STOCKHOLDERS from all walks 
of life. No color, political or religious lines are 
drawn. A Company for ALL THE PUBLIC, 
extending the right hand of good fellowship to all 
those who will take it in the same spirit it is given. 
This building will have the Welcome sign on it for 
all whosoever may enter—they will receive fair 
and square treatment and 100% service. 


The location for the new Home Office is just right 
for the stockholders and policyholders. Two 
blocks from Sheldon street station of the Lake 
Street Elevated Road; one block from Randolph 
street car line; two blocks from Ashland Boulevard: 
one block from Madison street car line and the 


number of the building on Washington Boulevard 
is 1400 to 1406. 


The present Home Office is located and has been 
for the past five years at 


108 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


P.S. About seven hundred stockholders have 
made one sale or more—it is an honest-to-goodness 
Life Insurance Company that is operated by the 
stockholders as its agents. 
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We Want Real Men 


with ability and resources to 
develop three or four counties, 
getting and handling sub- 
agents, in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri or Iowa. 
FARMERS NATIONAL LIFE INS. Co. 


F.N. L. Building, 3401 Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Automobile 


Workmen’s 
Compensation 


Property 
Owners’ Lia- 
bility 


Sports’ Lia- 
bility 


PHONES: 
Wabash 0462-3-4-5 


Established 1899 


Meeker-Magner Co. 


Insurance Exchange - Chicago, Illinois 


Pioneers in Casualty 
Insurance 


In the last 25 years no development has been 
more marked than that of Casualty Insurance. 


In all its stages we have occupied a prominent 
place. 


We have written Automobile Insurance since 
automobiles were used. 


We have written Compensation Insurance since 
Compensation began. 


We have originated and developed various other 
forms of coverage. 


The growth of our business from modest begin- 


ning to its present large proportions is undoubt- 
edly the result of 


“SUPER-SERV ICE” 


Personal Acci- 
dent and 
Health 


Fidelity, Surety 
and Contract 
Bonds 


Plate Glass 


Burglary 


General Accident 


AGENTS: National of Hartford 


Potomac Insurance Co. 
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- AS A CONSEQUENCE we need men —not the old time fe 
4 has-beens, but aggressive, wide awake, straight-forward, 3 
Fi ambitious men. 8 
E WE INTEND GOING INTO new territory in the Middle : 
E West and North of the Ohio River. ce 
2 | ’ . . . fe 
Ei OUR AGENT'S CONTRACT is a direct one —with liberal is 
ES first year commissions and renewals -no General 2 
) Agents. is 
2) Ke 
RY I 
Fy OUR POLICY CONTRACTS are both participating and : 
ES non-participating, as modern and as liberal as we think 3 
j Ei can be designed, and will stand up under competition. : 
Fy WE OPERATE UNDER THE BRANCH’ OFFICE 4 
BY SYSTEM. , 
: 
Ky WE MAKE NO ADVANCES and do not pay the largest is 
EY commission, but experience has proven that you can 3 
: = make as much or more, money with us. This is because ks 
i} F of our Home Office service and cooperation. E 
ie 
: 
Ee IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN A CONNECTION, 
Fi write ? 
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4 E 
erferson Standard Life | 
i 
Insurance Company : 
GREENSBORO North Carolina : 
i 
Insurance in Force Over $165 ,000,000.00 : 
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NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Montpelier, Vermont : 








Nationally Known For Its Investment Strength z : 
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2nd Year Purely Mutual 
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: Insurance Company of America 4 
is Rookery, Chicago : 
5 O. W. JOHNSON, President | 
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$40,000,000 E 


E Aaa 2 He 4,442,069 : 
: Payments to Policyholders q 
eI Since Organization - - - 3,/27,743 s 
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Our new Ordinary and 20-Pay Endowment 


THOU Tus 


EI at 85, contain privileges never before in- fe 
& cluded in Ordinary and 20-Payment s 
E policies which make them the most desir- | 
BI able Ordinary and 20-Payment policies ever | 
2 issued. 
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Openings for General Agents and Managers 
in Fifteen States 
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Vice President and Manager of Agencies 
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: 0 reserve Mutual Company of Davenport, lowa : 
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: desires to establish general agencies in Nebraska, : 
HA F 
« e e e ~ 
: South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, : 
ia 3 
‘ ° e 4 
E Kansas and Illinois 3 
kd y 
Re S| 
et . . , ; is 
et Following is what Alfred M. Best & Co., say about this company in Best’s : 
2 Reports for 1921. 3 
E cus ) soa 5| 
This company was incorporated under the laws of Iowa April 17th and ke 
E commenced business April 22, 1889, under title ‘Register Life and Annuity In- is 
, surance Company of lowa.’ At the meeting of the policyholders in January, a 
E 1914, the present title was adopted. It is purely mutual. ie 
E “It has had a consistently healthy, steady growth and made material gains 3 
5 in 1920. re 
) - , is 
Fi “The company has an ample surplus; the assets are of the most stable - 
5 character, not subject to fluctuation and yield a large return. Its actuarial ie 
: methods are sound. is 
A a . f ee 3 
E “The management expenses and the cost of new business are low. The mor- q 
: tality rate is very favorable, notwithstanding the extraordinary influenza epi- = 
Ei demic loss in 1918. It pays excellent dividends, making the cost of insurance rs 
Fi exceedingly low, the dividends payable in 1921 upona scale that has been main- 4 
EY tained since 1917. It is prompt in paying death claims. 5 
= ‘5 
Si “The company is well managed and has made a commendable and enviable : 
5 record. is 
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ES term. Amount limited to $5,000 Disability benefits granted.” 
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When you want to know everything about 
aman, go to his home town and ask the 
‘‘home folks” about him. They know him. 


It’s the same way with an Insurance 
Company. 

The ‘‘home folks,” and that includes its 
family of Agents wherever located, are the 
ones best qualified to tell what kind of a 
Company it really is. 

The cordial good will that always has ex- 
isted between the American National and its 


Agents has been the dominant force in mak- 
ing it a leading Company. 


In Tune 


Working with rather than for the 
Company, American National Agents have 
interpreted American National ideals for 
integrity and Service to policy-holders in 
such a way as to naturally build up good 
will for themselves as well as their Company. 


Ability and willingness to render impres- 
sive service year in and year out, in good 
times and in bad, is the real test of Company 
co-operation and the American National has 
stood the test. It has kept in tune with the 
interests of its policy-holders and Field men. 


Operates in Twenty States and the Republic of Cuba. 
Splendid Opportunity in Many States, particularly Illinois 





(December 3] st, 1921) 


Life Insurance in Force 


Assets 


$11,672,936.92 


$157,699,773.00 ee 





(December 3]st, 1921) 
Surplus to Policyholders 
~ $1,813,895.00 





Paid Policyholders and their 
Beneficiaries since organization. 


asvaisbogt tia $11,093,066.78 















































HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
| AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
| GALVESTON, TEXAS 








Ordinary and Industrial 


American National 
Insurance Company 


Galveston, Texas 


W. L.. MOODY, JR. 


President 


SHEARN MOODY 


Vice-President 


W. J. SHAW 


Secretary 
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The Cleveland Life Insurance 
Company 


CHARACTER compels atten- 
tion. Carefully guarded, it grows in 
power as years go by, bringing to 
the individual or the institution just 
and sure reward. 

THE CLEVELAND LIFE is 
a company of character. Possessing 
neither the majesty of GREAT 
SIZE northe charmof OLD AGE, 
its fixed position in the insurance 
world is one of distinction and 
dominant importance. 

THE CLEVELAND LIFE is 
the proof of the young company 
notably successful and a verification 
of the value of ethical standards in 
the conduct of business. From the 
beginning THE CLEVELAND 
LIFE has felt the JOY OF LIVING 
and pride in creditable achievement. 
It has employed the vigor of its 
splendid youth in the cultivation of 
those virtues that could best ripen 
into usefulness as the servant of 
the insuring public. 

For thirteen years, under un- 
changed management, this company 


has pursued a fixed and predeter- 
mined policy. ‘“‘THOU SHALT 
NOT” quite as emphatically states 
the mind of the management as 
does “WE WILL.” A safe and 
sane course has been chosen that 
does not court the danger of over- 
expansion or pay the price of vain- 
glory in the attainment of the more 
or less artificial. “WE WILL” ex- 
presses the determination of the 
management to keep its house in 
perfect order, to so guide the des- 
tiny of THE CLEVELAND LIFE 
that the ideal in company achieve- 
ment may each year be realized. 

THE CLEVELAND LIFE 
will continue to grow and prosper. 
The wisdom of conservatism, of 
sound insurance reasoning and 
financial judgment, is the spirit of 
“The Men Behind” the Company, 
who seek for their Company no 
symbol of importance other than 
character and a good reputation, 
which they will jealously safeguard 
against impairment. 


The Cleveland Life Insurance Company 


Wm. H. Hunt, President 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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More than a Century of Service 








‘The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” » 


: 
1819 1922 
r2 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT | 
WM. B. CLARK, President E 
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LOSSES PAID OVER 


$210,000,000 : 


/ETNA POLICIES COVER ke 








. ~I 
Fire Profits S| 
Marine Parcel Post Ket 


Automobile Registered Mail | 
Tornado Tourists’ B 3 

s g ‘| 
one ourists’ Baggage 


Hail Salesmen’s Samples iS 
Leasehold Transit Floaters iS 
Rental Value Automobile Truck Transit Ke 
Use and Occupancy Explosion ie 
Sprinkler Leakage Riot and Civil Commotion iS 








AGENTS AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS S| 
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| Driving The Last Spike— : 
E 5 
: HEN the construction work on the first railroad to cross the Rocky s 
= Mountains—the Central Pacific-was completed, this epoch marking 
EA event attracted the attention of the nation. The ceremony of driving 4 
E the last spike was presided over by Leland Stanford of California, builder | 
5 and first president of the railroad. dl 
EX S| 
Ri - P 4 3 > ; - ‘ P| 
: With the completion of this link which connected the Golden West with ‘3 
5 the cultured East the romantic stage coach and the Pony Express soon be- a 
ES came memories of the past. 3 
i ed | 
By 34] 
5 The construction presented many engineering problems and the expense ‘a 
: in some parts of the mountains exceeded $100,000 a mile. In addition great 4 
5 difficulty was experienced in financing the project on account of the Civil S| 
B War which was being waged at that time. | 
rat, Sead 
; i 
5 The successful completion of this great undertaking is but one of three S| 
Hs achievements of national importance with which Leland Stanford’s name is g 
Fe still associated. The others are the Leland Standard Jr. University and the S| 
5 Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company which was founded by him in 1868. S| 
5 He was the company’s first president and to him was issued policy No. 1. | 
By S| 
= The Pacific Mutual has grown and prospered during its fifty-four years | 
Ei of successful business experience and is now nationally known as the “Giant S| 
- of the Pacific.” It has led all companies in the development of a liberal | 
FI Permanent Total Disability Benefit which ts given to its policyholders without | 
p extra charge and 1 its Multiple Protection Policy has become famous for the | 
truth of its slogan “‘it pays 5 ways.’ | 
FY c 
lk - i oe ro 
5 The sales of the Company’s new Non-Cancellable Disability Income i 
EB Policy demonstrate that American business and professional men appreciate E 
es protection for their incomes which cannot be cancelled. No other policy has 53 
F ever secured as much favorable attention from the public and from the of 
: underwriters —especially life men —in so short a time. fe 
; Ke 
‘ _— one ; 4 
5 The money value of a man’s life depends on his income. This policy S| 
( . . . . . . “1. ie 
KS insures that income and pays it for life in event of disability. It is generally : 
E regarded as a form of protection which ranks in importance with life insurance 4 
ES and in many cases already has proven to be even of greater value to the : 
: insured and his family. i 
| 
Ee For information regarding agency opportunities address fl 
Ei ‘3 
‘ , 
4, e a s| 
- Danford M. Baker, Vice-President | 
e fi 
| The Pacifi ife I Co. | 
e) ies 
: e Pacitic Mutual Life Insurance Co. | 
By i 
= e oe De 
1 ies 
: of California : 
ES ti 
2 p= 
: Los Angeles : 
i 
: | 
——— i] 
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Arthur S. Nathan L. A. Rose 


Arthur S. Nathan & Company 


1925 Insurance Exchange 


Chicago 


This agency was established in 1903 and has facilities 
for writing all classes of insurance, representing high 
class companies in all lines; being specially equipped 
to give brokers service second to none. 


Phones Wabash 2416-3788 
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HE time is auspicious for all engaged in 
insurance work, of whatever nature, to 
extend to The National Underwriter con- 

gratulations on this its twenty-fifth anniversary 
as an insurance publication of merit and marked 
influence. The Chicago National Life Insurance 
Company most heartily join the throng of ad- 
mirers in doing so; and, in the language of old 
“Rip,” may the officers of The National Under- 
writer, who have so ably and successfully 
directed its policy, live long and prosper. The 
Chicago National Life Insurance Company 
would be as successful and mean to try just as 
hard to attain success as did the officers of 
The National Underwriter. 


Agents who may be contemplating a change, 
or any one else, will do well to acquaint them- 
selves with our fair and square business deal- 
ings and methods before effecting an affiliation 
elsewhere. Write or telephone us. Phone 
Wabash 7109. We offer liberal commissions 


and sell up-to-date policies. 


Chicago National 
Life Insurance Co. 


202 S. State St., 3rd Floor 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Address: A. E. JOHNSON, Supt. of Agents 
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From 
The Ohio Underwriter 
First Year—No. 1 
Feb. 4, 1897 


JAS. C. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT. O. S. WELLS, SECRETARY. 


OHIO FARMERS surance 


COMPANY... 








LE ROY, OHIO. 





4 
ae . <IRELE: al 
FIRE, LIGHTNING AND TORNADO INDEMNITY. 
Carefully invested Assets on January Ist 1897 of $1,042,487.51, 
served as follows for the protection of policy-holders : 

Reserve for re-insurance, | $860,309.36 
Reserve for Losses and a!!l other Liabii 72,000.00 
Net Cash Surplus, 110,178.15 

_ eS See .. .. $1,042,487.51 


ORGANIZED IN 1848. —— 





Assets January 1, 1922 
Reserve for Reinsurance 


OHIO 
FARMERS 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


LEROY OHIO. 


F. H. HAWLEY W. E. HAINES 


President Secretary 
N. R. CHALFANT J. W. CROOKS 
Ass’t Sec’y Treasurer 


eee eee eye $5,106,708.07 
3,552,919.55 

358,268.79 
1,195,519.73 





Tere $5, 106,708.08 
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A Quarter Century in Retrospect 


By EDWARD JAY WOHLGEMUTH 


Founder of The National Underwriter 


HE past 25 years have seen im- 

portant changes in insurance and a 

fundamental change in the business 
of insurance publishing. Our own or- 
ganization has been credited with hav- 
ing done something to bring this latter 
change about, but I shall not attempt 
to trace these detail and 
shall simply say here that they repre- 
sent the substitution of the idea of or- 
ganization for that of personal editor- 
ship and journalism; a change that has 
been accepted not alone in daily but in 
nearly all other fields of periodical pub- 
lishing. 


changes in 


The practical problem is one of ex- 
pense—to cover a field as great as the 
United States, both as to news gather- 
ing and business getting, for a business 
in which the volume is necessarily lim- 
ited. To do this special organization and 
economy have been necessary, and par- 
ticularly the grouping of publications, 
supplies, etc., in such a way that they 
could be handled with the fullest indi- 
viduality of treatment and at the same 
time within the proper expense limita- 
tion. 


* JOKING back 25 years, it seems to 

me that this period must have been 
the most important quarter-century of 
insurance history in all lines that we 
have yet had. As I consider the changes 
in the fire, life and casualty lines, 
changes that are fundamental and that 
have followed the curve of the nation’s 
development, it seems to me that if a 
century of progress had spanned what 
has been done in this period we might 
feel that great things had been achieved. 
A quarter-century is but a short time 
and yet this span of years in the busi- 
ness life of the average man takes in 
the most of his accomplishments, as the 
rest is likely to be but preparation be- 
fore and solidification and gathering up 
of the loose ends afterwards. 


_— the publishing viewpoint, 25 
years ago, the life insurance field did 
not offer the opportunities that fire in- 
surance did, which accounts for the fact 
that in the earlier years of the paper it 
was given up more largely to the fire 
than the life interests. 

There were few life agencies of any 
consequence outside the big cities. The 
great country field was almost neglected 
except for a wandering special agent or 
an occasional local agent who eked out 
a meager subsistence by writing a life 
policy occasionally. On the other hand, 
25 years ago the fire insurance business 
was at it zenith. The special agent and 
local agent were in their prime and the 
disintegrating influences 


which have 








EDWARD JAY WOHLGEMUTH 


Founder and President The National 
Underwriter 


been at work since were not even on the 
horizon. 

I never think of the group of men 
of whom C, H. Woodworth of Buffalo 
was the beloved leader in the early days 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents without feeling what a fine 
business it was and what a fine lot of 
men were engaged in it. 

I remember well that first meeting in 
the Great Northern Hotel in Chicago, 
called by R. S. Brannen of Denver, at 
which the National Agency Association 
was organized. 


WAS then serving as assistant editor 
of the “Insurance Herald” of Louis- 
ville, edited by Young E. Allison. Mr. 





Cc. M. CARTWRIGHT 


Managing Editor The National Under- 
writer 


Allison had sent me to Chicago on my 
first trip to a convention, to report the 
meeting of the Fire Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of the Northwest. I recall 
with what a feeling of elation I sallied 
forth. I was a full-fledged newspaper 
man and was to send in a report of the 
convention nightly by telegraph. It was 
a big thing in those days for an insur- 
ance newspaper to receive news by tele- 
graph. I had explicit instructions from 
Mr. Allison to file my report each night 
at the telegraph office before 11 o’clock. 
However, the great pipe organ in the 
lobby of the Great Northern Hotel and 
the exhilaration of meeting with a lot 
of field men caused me to forget these 
instructions and I did not file my copy 
until after 12 o’clock. The night before 
about the same time I had mailed the 
report of the first day’s proceedings. 
The result was that press day came and 
Mr. Allison was without a line of copy 
from me on the big convention, the 
event of the week. When I got back to 
Louisville I found that he had waited 
for me until the last moment and then 
in desperation had clipped a few para- 
graphs from the Chicago “Inter Ocean” 
which reached Louisville at noon—and 
that was the extent of the report in that 





week’s issue of the Chicago convention. 


N my return trip I dropped off at 
Indianapolis and another 
story about life insurance, which I se- 
cured there. 


wrote 


This was concerning the 
peculiar plan of organization of a new 
life company, the State Life, which was 
issuing special $5,000 policies in order 
to get started and gave a special con- 
tract, on a tontine plan of distribution, 
providing $1 per thousand on all the in- 
surance written by the company within 
the next ten years. This company had 
a small room in one of the office build- 


ings and in two of the corners were the 








desks of the promoters, W. S. Wynn 
Mr. Wynn told me 


that he and Mr. Quinn had tramped the 


and Samuel Quinn. 


streets of Indianapolis trying in vain to 
200 to 
qualify under the mutual law and were 
about to give up the plan when Mr. 
Quinn, who had been with the North- 
Mutual 
into a 


secure policyholders necessary 


western in Massachusetts and 


had run similar scheme there, 


conceived the idea of making a special 
offer to the to 
help start the company. 


men who came in first 
This was the 
beginning of the famous special contract 
scheme, which later developed into the 
stock with agency plan and still later 
the life 
companies by the sale of stock through 
regular stock salesmen. In reality this 
the the 
hundreds of life companies throughout 


into promotion of insurance 


was germ from which grew 


the west and south. 


OST the 
which have since become promi- 
nent had their inception in the following 
decade, 


of insurance movements 


Up to that time the organiza- 
tion bug had not fastened its hold 
It is just possible that the 
wider circulation given by such papers 
THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, those 
which were organized and built up as 
agency rather than home office or com- 
pany papers, had much to do with the 
spread of these organization ideas. 


on 
the business. 


as 


In 
those days practically everything ema- 
nated from the companies themselves 
and the agents had little part in the 
development of insurance except as fol- 
lowers. 

The really big agency 
meeting was not one of the National 
Association, but of the Ohio Association 
of Insurance at Columbus 
about 1898. About 1,000 insurance men 
were called together at this state meet- 
ing and this was the largest gathering 
of insurance men ever held up to that 
time, though only a state meeting. The 
Ohio association was for several years 
the largest and strongest association. 
Ohio was an ideal state from the in- 
surance standpoint, except in the one 
minor matter of losses. It was very un- 
profitable and did not become the de- 
sirable field it now is until several years 


first local 


Agents 





The 


after the state fire marshal law, first in 
any state, was enacted. While the great 
industrial development in Ohio had not 
yet taken place, there were many cities 
and medium the 
state was easily traveled. The field men 


towns of size and 


were of the highest grade and after- 


wards many of them occupied man- 
agerial positions. When THE OHIO 
UNDERWRITER was started in 1897 the 


field men promptly adopted it as their 
own and it was largely through their 
efforts that its first 


and friendship 


success was secured. 
HIS paper’s early policy was to look 
to the field men as the basis of its 
development. The field 
tween the home office or department 


men 


and the local agent, stimulating both, 
and bringing about to a larger extent 
than perhaps any other factor the in- 
surance system as it now exists. 

It was a pleasure to know the field 
men and insurance personnel in Ohio 
in the late ’90s and both 
and field men would rank high in any 
gathering of insurance men today. To 
walk along “Insurance Row” on Third 
street in Cincinnati on a 
morning when all the field men were in 
was a pleasurable event. When the field 
cohorts gathered at the Victory Hotel 
at Put-in-Bay for their annuai summer 
outing, accompanied by their wives and 
sweethearts, under the benign leader- 
ship of the grand old symposiarch, L. 
J. Bonar, the sap was in the bark and 
life ran to the full. Those were the 
good old days in Ohio, before under- 
writers’ agencies, New York brokers, 
Lloyds and reciprocals, company fleets, 
foreign reinsurance and state insurance 
came to disturb the dreams of fire un- 
derwriters. 


local agents 


Monday 


And yet there was even then one fly 
in the ointment and his name was C. B. 
Squire of Cleveland, who came down 
upon the peaceful scene like a wolf on 
the fold and threatened to gather up all 
the premiums for the Mutual Fire of 
New York, of Armstrong fame. 

HE readers of newspapers and 
periodicals are more a part of the 
make-up of the paper than they know. 


National Underwriter 


stood be-— 


It is not the $3 or $4 which a man 
spends for a year’s subscription to a 
paper that counts. It is the far more 
valuable time that he puts in reading it. 


So that when a man takes a big paper 


like Tue NATIONAL UNDERWRITER and 
reads it faithfully each week clear 
through he is complimenting it very 


greatly by giving it so much of his val- 
time. the 
belongs to its subscribers in the truest 
It is conducted for them. Nine- 
ty-five percent of the effort and the 
money that goes into it is spent ex- 
clusively for them. The paper largely 
influences the lives of its readers and 
its readers almost wholly influence the 
paper itself. 

THE NATIONAL 
“democratic and national” in its views 
even when as THE OHIo UNDERWRITER it 
was devoted to a single state. It repre- 
sented underwriting interests from that 
standpoint just as much 25 years ago 
as it does today. There are 
thousand cities and towns in the United 
States in any one of which the insur- 
ance conditions are a fair cross section 
of those in the other cities and towns. 
Just a few weeks ago we issued state 
numbers for the fire and 
local agents’ associations of 
the two great states of New York and 
Texas in which the local problems of 
those states were discussed and re- 
The number for Texas 
just as interesting, barring the personal 
equation, to local agents in the state 
of New York as was the New York 
number to the local agents in Texas. 
The growth in 25 years of THE OHIO 
UNDERWRITER into THE NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER has been simply the extension of 
this one-state idea to all the agents. 


uable Moreover, newspaper 


sense, 


UNDERWRITER Was 


several 


convention 
casualty 


viewed. was 


HIO an exceptionally good 
state in which to cut this cross- 
section 25 years ago through the under- 


writing fabric. Taking any one of the 


was 


states as a basis or type, the other 
states could furnish in addition only 
variations and modifications. So that 


when we developed years ago a paper 
for the state of Ohio we were virtually 
developing one for insurance men of 
the nation. THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


August . 


1922 
recently in_a single year gained imore 
business than it had accumulated in 29 
years previously. This shows that the 
early years of an enterprise though 
measured in figures that are sm are 
the important ones. It took no more 
constructive effort to make the single 
large year’s gain than was required in 


any one of the previous smaller years, 

THE Onto UNDERWRITER Came into the 
field at an opportune time. There was 
a new movement abroad, of which the 
publishers themselves were not wholly 
conscious, but which was finding its 
way into all lines of The 
standardization of methods 
finding expression the 
publications and which 
today in most lines of business are an 
important part of the structure. It was 
the good fortune of THE 


UNDERWRITER to grasp this. 
| DOUBT whether any paper started 
ever had the loyal support and cor- 
dial good will of the mass of its readers 
so thoroughly as did THe Onto Unner- 
WRITER during its first few vears. Look- 
ing back in the light of a quarter cen- 
tury of publishing experience, | cannot 
see how a newspaper enterprise could 
have been started with greater chances 
of success, although it was virtually 
without capital, A part-time bookkeeper 
and office man in the person of Harry 
M. Diggins, still with the company 
and a loyal and faithful collaborator, 
incurred the only office expense in addi- 
tion to rent and incidentals. The “of- 
fice” consisted of a single desk in the 
St. Paul building, for which the rental 
was $5 a month. The youthful editor 
was also the business manager. He 
drew no salary at all, taking from the 
business only what was necessary. As 
the publication dates were arranged so 
that he could spend one-half his time 
on the road, even one-half of his living 
expense was traveling expense, charge- 
able to business getting and the “edi- 
torial department” in about equal pro- 
portions; for not only did the “business 
manager” while on the road solicit ad- 
vertisements and subscriptions but he 
also wrote the most readable part of 
what went into the paper; whereas dur- 


business. 
business 
was through 


trade services 


NATIONAL 
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JOHN F. WOHLGEMUTH 
Secretary The National Underwriter 


HOWARD J. 


Associate Editor The National 
Underwriter 
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* 

Twenty-five years ago, there 
were three people employed by 
the old “Ohio Underwriter.” It 
occupied a small office in the 
Aetna Building in Cincinnati. It 
was a very small proposition. 

The accompanying cut at the 
| left, showing the staff of The 
| National Underwriter’s Cincin- 
nati office, is typical of the 
, growth of The National Under- 
writer as a whole in volume of 
‘ a business and number of em- 
ployes. This group picture of 
' the Cincinnati force was taken 
: while it was on its annual out- 
ing. Everybody in the organi- 
‘ zation is interested in the work. 
d 
e = es —_—_——— The picture below shows the office force in the Chicago 
. " office of The National Underwriter. The Chicago office 
4 O ffi ce Staffs of started in a modest way in the old Bryan Block, where the 
e Northern Trust Company’s building now stands. Then it 
oe moved into larger quarters in the old Roanoke building, 
es The which was razed so that the modern Lumber Exchange 
Id ‘ building could be built. When the Insurance Exchange was 
ee built the Chicago office was moved to that great insurance 
ly Nati onal structure. 2 
er 
e 

3 Underwriter 
yr, 
: Rough Notes 
7” O — 
al rganization 
ra | and 
He is 
he Home Office 
so @ @ 
- Building 
ng 
3e- : . = 
di- 
ro- 
ess The National Underwriter has a large amount of 
ad- compilation and statistical work in connection with its 
he insurance directories, the charts, the Unique Manual 
of Digest, the Little Gem chart and the Diamond Life 
ur- Bulletin Service. It was found necessary to purchase 

a building that would adequately house employes and 

give an opportunity for their activity. The National 
2 Underwriter owns its own building at 420 East Fourth 

street, Cincinnati, shown at the left, which is given over 
-_ . entirely to publication work. 

a ee ee a —— 

















A few years ago, The Na- 
tional Underwriter joined forces 
with Rough Notes of Indianapo- 
lis, the two publication houses 
. now being affiliated. They work 
: along separate lines. The In- 
dianapolis office has a large pub- 
lication and printing plant de- 
voted to getting out books and 
insurance supplies of all kinds. 
In addition it issues Rough 
' ' | Notes, a monthly educational 
: ' insurance journal, and the In- 

surance Salesman, devoted to 

life insurance salesmanship. 

The Indianapolis staff is shown 
j at the right. 
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| 
| 
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ing the week that was spent at the 
office “getting out the paper,” business 
matters were also attended to. 
OMPARE this. with the usual 
method of starting a publishing 
enterprise. Under the most favorable 
circumstances it takes years to build the 
news and editorial service, the circula- 
tion and advertising up to a point where 
the income equals a reasonable expense, 
and all this time ordinarily capital must 
be put in. In after years, in starting a 


small monthly expended 


$20,000 before the paper went on a self- 


paper, we 


sustaining basis. 

Tue Onto UNDERWRITER solicited vir- 
tually no advertisements the first six 
months of its existence, even in its home 
city of Cincinnati. Then one day the 
publisher went down on Third street 
and secured the advertisements of eight 
of the local companies in a single after- 
noon and these advertisements contin- 
ued in the paper until the companies, all 
but one of them, which is still in busi- 
ness, retired from the field. 

Ohio was a good state in which. to 
start an insurance paper for the reason 
that there was at that time quite a 
large number of local, small but good 
companies advertisements the 
paper could hope to secure by the end 
of its first although it hardly 
dared even look to New York or Hart- 
ford or Philadelphia and ask for the 
advertising of the 


whose 


year, 


great companies. 
The paper was two years old before an 
advertising visited the 
eastern centers and it was two or three 


representative 


years old before many of the compa- 
nies subscribed for it. It was forced to 
subsist on the fieid and this it was able 
to do during the try-out period only by 
reason of the low expense at which it 
was conducted. 


MIGHT say that the only time in 

25 years when its existence was really 
in “danger” 
first year. 


was about the close of its 
At that time I received a 
call to come to Louisville from “Gus” 
Straus, then vice-president of the Cour- 
ier-Journal Job Printing company and 
thé controlling factor in the old “Insur 
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ance Herald.” The partner with a cer- 
tain amount of working capital whom I 
had counted upon to come into the 
business had backed out. There was 
owing the printer some $700 or $800 for 
back issues. The post office depart- 
ment had required the deposit of 10 
cents per pound on the papers that had 
gone out, 9 cents of which was to be 
returned when the privilege of second 
granted, and 
some $200 was tied up in this accumu- 
lated postage. Just at this time came 
the Louisville call and Mr. Straus con- 
fided to me that Louis Geldert, who had 


class mail matter was 


been the business manager of the 


“Herald” at a salary of $3,000 per year, 
would not renew his contract. “Come 
back,” said Mr. Straus, “and we will 
give you Geldert’s job. We will take 
over the subscribers and advertisers of 
THE Onto UNDERWRITER and carry out 
contracts.” The 
tempting one, especially under the cir- 
cumstances. But returning to Cincin- 
nati it seemed almost the very next day 
that the tide turned. The postoffice 
notified me that second class privileges 


your offer was a 


had been granted and that the accumu- 
lated return postage was at my disposal. 
An advertisement of considerable size, 
for those days, came in and the first 
quarterly payment became immediately 
available. A large order of extra copies 
of the current issue came in. These 
various small items partially lifted the 
burden and from that day to this THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER has not had to 
borrow a dollar to carry on its busi- 
ness, At the end of the first two years 
the paper had paid all of its bills and 
had made a clear profit of $2,400. 


EARNING that “Black & White” at 

Chicago, published by Col. J. H. 
Kellogg, had gotten into difficulties and 
was for sale, I approached Colonel Kel- 
logg, with whom I had some negotia- 
tions before starting THe Onto UNDER- 
WRITER, and made him an offer for his 
paper, which he accepted. I paid him 
$3,750 for the paper, giving him $2,000 
in cash and two notes of equal amount, 
which were easily met at their matur- 
ity. 
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Up to this time THe Onto UNper- 
WRITER had been a one-man and a one- 
state paper. C.-M. Cart- 
wright, the editor of the daily insurance 
column in the Chicago “Inter-Ocean,” 
had been a contributor to the “As Seen 
from Chicago” 
first issue and there had been an under- 


However, 


department from the 
standing between us that as soon as the 
paper was big enough for two men he 
would join me in the enterprise. The 
addition of the “Black & White” busi- 
ness gave THE OnHIo UNDERWRITER just 
what it needed, the advertising patron- 
age of the larger companies. The 
circulation amounted to little, as there 
were only two or three hundred paid 
subscribers, most of these being among 
the companies, where Colonel Kellogg’s 
mainly rested. There 
some very good advertising contracts 
from companies whose advertising pol- 


strength were 


icy as regards the trade press was very 
conservative, in some cases reaching to 
the extent of not advertising in any 
paper no matter how good until it was 
at least 10 years old. There were some 
other small contracts for advertising in 
“Black & White” and a printing office 
which did considerable outside printing 
came with the plant. I went to Chi- 
cago and within a short time not only 
held virtually every advertisement of 
“Black & White” but increased quite a 
number of the contracts, due to the 
increased circulation of the combined 
papers. 

With the acquisition of “Black & 
White” the change to a weekly, the 
opening of a Chicago office, but more 
than all these securing Mr. Cartwright 
for a partner in the enterprise, the early 
struggles of the paper for a foothold 
and position were over. 


Y reason of lack of space I shall not 

discuss many things which might be 
brought into this retrospect but there is 
one feature of THe Nationa, UNDER- 
WRITER’s policy to which I shall allude 
and which I think is fundamental, To 
put it clearly and simply it is this: That 
where the interests of the insurance 
business and the public which it serves, 
after making every possible effort to 
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harmonize those interests, conflict, Tue 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER believes that the 


best interests in the insurance businéss 
are served by taking the stand of the 
public. It does not do this offensively 
it remains loyal to its friends, but it 
recognizes that in the final analysis the 
insurance business can only be success- 
ful if it is conducted on the basis of 
the truest and best service of which it 
is capable to its clients and the public. 
THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER wil! not 
attack the interest which it represents 
and by which it is supported. It is not 
necessarily aggressive at all times in 
pushing its views, but so far as it can, 
diplomatically and with a proper ap- 
preciation of its position as the repre- 
sentative of insurance, it will throw the 
weight of its influence towards a broad- 
ening of insurance service to the point 
where it can meet the public view. This, 
I take it, is a fundamental principle and 
the one which has kept THE NATIONAL 
UNbERWRITER from being a mere paid 
organ of special interests. Its policies 
are based on the broad foundation of 
good citizenship and the recognition 
that insurance as well as all other busi- 
ness exists primarily, not for the men 
who are engaged in it, but for the peo- 
ple whom they serve. 


(T3 O YOU believe that if we give 
the very best service of which 
we are capable, get up the best paper 
and secure the largest possible circula- 
tion, we can command the patronage of 
the insurance companies and agents on 
that basis alone; or will it be necessary 
for us to recognize that the trade press 
and its opinions are in reality controlled 
by the insurance companies and that 
our advertising is not of sufficient value 
in itself to justify the companies in 
spending their money with us on that 
basis alone?” Some years ago Mr. 
Cartwright asked me that question and 
I replied that I believed insurance jour- 
nalism could be conducted on an inde- 
pendent business basis, the same as a 
grocery store or a meat market. 
If we could be able to answer that 
question in the affirmative, that THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER organization has 
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been bending its efforts, sparing neither 
its energy nor money to “make good” 
purely as a business proposition, and 
has succeeded, then it has achieved a 
real success. THis I take it should be 
the ambition of every American busi- 
ness man, no matter in what line en- 
gaged; to run his business on a basis 
of service, seriously and honestly, and 
thus properly to perform the functions 
in the social and economic scheme to 
which he has been assigned. It 
easy matter to undertake and maintain 
such a program, especially for a trade 
publication; and yet that policy is the 
very life blood of any publication 
It has been largely the in- 


is no 


or 
periodical. 
spiration that has given us the courage 
to go forward in the face sometimes of 
unusual difficulties. 


E MAY have achieved 

purpose wholly, but I 
throughout the life of the paper there 
has been no solicitation of business of 
any kind except on the basis of value 
legitimately received and given. I do 
not believe that any publishing business 


not our 


believe 


can long exist on a large scale unless 
this is the spirit which permeates its 
organization. Certainly in the 
ance publishing business the independ- 
ent, and honest writers and 
thinkers the men who have made 
the deepest impression and 
the largest degree of respect and ap- 
preciation. In making the statement 
that THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER is pub- 
lished primarily for the public which the 
insurance serves and_ that 
where the interest of the two clashes 
we stand with the public, it is possible 
that I may be misunderstood and that 
in some quarters the statement may re- 
dound to the disadvantage of the paper, 
but I will let it stand nevertheless. 


insur- 


fearless 
are 
achieved 


business 


F THE development of THE Na- 

TIONAL UNDERWRITER and its affiliated 
publications has any significance either 
in the field of insurance or of trade 
journalism and publishing in general it 
is that we have placed the insurance 
branch of trade journalism on a strictly 
business representing first the 
policyholders and the public. The rec- 
ognition of the fact that the insurance 


basis, 


Twenty-Fifth 


business exists only because it serves is 
a fundamental one in the conduct of our 
publications and cannot be too strongly 
emphasized, In a nearer and more inti- 
mate relationship come the agent and 
the company and here I might say that 
the agent probably comes first, because 
any paper exists not by reason of its 
advertising but by its circulation and if 
it is constituted and conducted along 
business lines it must recognize these 
primary principles of publishing. 

T seems to me that a paper that is 

conducted primarily for the insurance 
companies as such, that are its adver- 
tisers, is not a sound publishing proposi- 
tion and must to a certain extent con- 
itself Our point of 
view is, first, that we serve the public 


sider subsidized. 





Anniversary Number 


tent of that revenue. Consequently, the 
difference between the actual advertis- 
ing value and the money received for 
advertising 
other light than as a subsidy, in pay- 
ment for editorial support. 
this view of insurance journalism that 


can be considered in no 


It has been 


has kept the business from developing 
anywhere near its real possibilities. If 
we were the first to see this situation, 
we have also recevied the reward of the 
discovery in our greatly enlarged busi- 


ness. 


HERE are no doubt still companies 
which purchase advertising from us 
which feel that their patronage carries 
with it the idea of support. I do not 
believe that there are many’ companies 


A man engaged in insurance newspaper work is in an exceptional position 


to watch the trend of events in all lines of insurance. 
currents of the business, he is accustomed to survey 


the immediate competitive 


the field as an interested yet friendly onlooker. 


Being removed from 


As one reaches back to in- 


surance even 25 years ago its activities seem small as compared with those of 
today. The one thing that impresses the newspaper man is the fact that those 
who have been engaged in the business and those still at the helm are men of 
superior character and business acumen. Fortunately insurance as a whole has 
had as its guiding stars, sincere and earnest people who were moved by more 
liberal instincts than mere business getting. They have builded well and perma- 
nently. Much credit is due to the pioneers of the business and those who took 
uf their work and carried it on. While the master business builders are those 
that have been in control during the last few years, yet the men who blazed the 
way and who prepared the field should not be forgotten. 


through insurance channels; second, 
that we serve agents that constitute 
“our” subscribers and third that we 


serve the companies which are the pur- 
chasers of our advertising space. Being 
thus on a sound publishing and eco- 
nomic basis we have a right to feel and 
express a certain independence and in- 
dividuality that goes with all success- 
ful and properly conducted 
enterprises. 

In earlier days, when a different con- 
ception of the functions of insurance 
publishing prevailed insurance 
were considered as an annex to the 
companies’ organization. 
their principal revenue from the compa- 
nies and it was not considered that they 
possessed advertising value to the ex- 


business 


papers 


They received 


which expect in return for this patron- 
age our editorial support, but we still 
frequently receive business letters from 
companies with the that 
while we are probably doing more or 
less good to insurance in general, we 
ought to be patronized. We are will- 
ing to accept business on this basis if 
it is also clearly understood that we 
are giving full value in return for the 
advertising. 

The fight which THE Nationa, UN- 
DERWRITER has and its 
ment, if any, as a business concern con- 
sists in the fact that we have placed 
this branch of trade journalism on a 


suggestion 


made achieve- 


sound business basis. 
We have in the past 25 years of opera- 
tion spent a good part of our normal 





profits in building circulation and thus 


extending our service; it is this circula- 


tion which we sell to our advertiser. 
Hence, when a company makes an ad- 
vertising contract with us we are giving 
it full value and it is purely a business 
If, after receiving a circu- 
lation guaranteed and audited by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, it still 
wishes to suggest to us that it is “sup- 
porting” us for the “good of the busi- 


ness” 


transaction. 


we most generally object and 
suggest in return that this may be all 
very well when the advertising is placed 
with papers which do not have circula- 
tion but with us whatever good we may 
be doing for the business at large is a 
contribution of our own, and not of the 
companies which advertise with us and 
the pleasing part of all this is that the 
companies do see the value of adver- 
tising on the basis on which we offer it 
to them, 


COULDN’T close this retrospect 
without a personal word of appre- 
ciation of the singular good fortune 


which has attended me in the choice of 
my associates in building our various 
publications the 
ready response which they have always 
given to my calls I made upon 
them, no matter how urgent or extens- 
ive. 


and services, and 


have 


We are a peculiar organization in 
that our business is located in and man- 
aged from several different cities. There 
has been the same ready acceptance of 
responsibility, the same eagerness to co- 
operate and assist, and even a greater, 
than we would expect in a close-knit or- 
ganization centered under a single roof. 
Whatever kas been achieved must be 
ascribed to the high morale, the sturdy 
loyalty, and _ the 


which has been shown by a consider- 


organization _ spirit 
able body of men and women, both in- 
dividually and collectively, over a long 
period of years. Whatever pleasure I 
may feel in the success of that boyish 
venture of a quarter century ago comes 
very largely out of my personal associa- 
tion with the men and women who have 
so ably cooperated with me in every 
and to whom the credit for 
whatever that has 
achieved should be given. 


venture 


success been 
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| Life Insurance; A 25-Year View 


ONFIDENT of the reader’s facil- 

ity as a vocabularian and careful 

of my own reputation for truth 
and veracity, let me hasten to write 
that I am no haruspex. A view of the 
entrails of life insurance incites within 
me no special impulse to prognostica- 
tion. 

THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER has asked 
me to write about the past 25 years of 
life insurance and it has permitted me 
to speculate as to the future. 

In my humble judgment—and God 
only knows how humble al! judgments 
become after years of commercial and 
corporate servitude—there are less 
than a dozen men in the United States 
genuinely equipped to write this story 
—and I am not one of them. 

One is the man who would blue pen- 
cil my reference to him, if I mentioned 
his name; and the other is Young E. 
Allison of Louisville, poet, author, 
imaginist and gentleman; another, 
Harvey Thomas of Newark, genius of 
written words, and the rest, with pos- 
sibly one or two exceptions, represent- 
atives of that powerful and splendid 
fourth estate without which the insti- 
tution of life insurance would seri- 
ously suffer. 

* * * * * 

HE WHO writes from a viewpoint 

acquired after 25 years of home 
office observation of men and meas- 
ures necessarily is handicapped. If he 
makes incorrect deductions or inad- 
vertently makes mistakes, he may get 
into serious difficulties, and if he tells 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, he is likely to lose his 
job! 

The smart bird is he who looks wiser 
than a screech owl, but lets the other 
fellow do the writing. And the funny 
part of it is, there always is someone 
who cannot resist the appeal. That’s 
why, when THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
asked me to mount the old mental 
aeroplane and take a little flight out 
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into the field of fancy, I fatuitously 
fell! 

Give me credit, though. I know that 
I cannot write as well as the men 
mentioned, and I don’t have to. Both 
my admission and my claim appear to 
be fully vindicated by the following 
excerpt from a judicial decision by one 
of our high courts, in which a distin- 
guished justice was moved to write: 
“Having taken a step in the wrong di- 
rection with the best of resolutions 
that we will not take another, when to 
go farther, having started, is the nat- 
ural or necessary consequence of the 
digression, it is most liable to occur, 
or a return movement be indulged in, 
or an incongruous 
adopted.” 


position be 


So with this moral support back of 

us, May we not virtuously proceed? 
* * Kk k * 

HE task is to cover 25 years of 

special history; tell what life insur- 
ance has done in that time and of the 
progress it has made, and, by the same 
tokens, to prophesy about the future, 
all to meet the exigencies of magazine 
space and, at the same time, to ap- 
proximate readability. 

The writer can only proceed 
hope, for 


with 


“A man who learns and learns and 

tells not what he knows, 

Is like the man who plows and 

plows, but never sows.” 

This must not be an academic dis- 
cussion. It must be a plain tale, hastily 
and simply told. This is best, too, for 
as Emerson says, “The speech of the 
street is incomparably more forceful 
than the speech of the academy.” 

We can only hit the high spots. 

Twenty-five years ago, life insurance 
was a weakling. Practically all its de- 
velopment has been within the last 
quarter of a century. It would be in- 
teresting to consider that development 
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step by step but, for present purposes, 
that is impossible. 

Three great things have come to life 
insurance in the last 25 years—the 
Reformation, Panic and War. And it 
pleases me, and it gives me righteous 
pride, to write that out of these 
scourges the institution emerged as 
clean as a hound’s tcoth and backed 
by one of the most potent of public 
forces—Confidence! 

Twenty-five years ago men apolo- 
sized for selling life insurance; now 
men apologize for not buying it! 

ae ee 


HE Reformation started in 1905. 

It serves no present purpose to in- 
quire too fully into its causes. Governor 
Frank W. Higgins in his message to the 
New York legislature of 1905 conveyed 
the impression that many life insurance 
companies had lost control of their 
management because of collateral inter- 
ests, and it was contended at the time 
that (a) a company should have no 
agents; (b) the deferred dividend plan 
was vicious; (c) business cost too much; 
(d) premiums were too high; (e) com- 
panies had gone mad in their race for 
business; (f) growth of companies must 
be limited by law; (g) the great accu- 
mulations of companies were dangerous 
and (h) there ought to be a standard 
policy. 

The progressive thought at the time 
crystallized in the report of the Arm- 
strong Committee, which reccm- 
mended, in brief, (1) the conversion of 
all stock companies into mutual com- 
panies to be controlled by policy- 
holders; (2) the elections of new 
boards of trustees by companies; (3) 
prohibiting of investments in stocks; 
(4) prohibiting of syndicate opera- 
tions; (5) cancellation of proxies; (6) 
a law giving policyholders the right 
to vote in person, by proxy or by mail; 
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(7) limitation of new business: (8) 
forbidding political contributions; (9) 
standard policies; (10) no more re- 
bates, bonuses, prizes or rewards: (11) 
full publicity; (12) no more assessment 
or cooperative companies; (13) no 
more deferred dividend policies; (14) 
giving policyholders the right to sye 
without appeal to the attorney ger 
eral; (15) requiring lobbyists to } 
registered and to account for expen- 
ditures; (16) salaries of more than 
$5,000 to be fixed by the trustees; (17) 
amendment of rebate law to make re- 
ceiver equally guilty; (18) annual dis- 
tribution of dividends and .19) agents’ 
commissions to be made uniform. 
ee Mele & 


HEN came the so-called Committee 

of Fifteen, which recommended the 
adoption of legislative bills, as follows: 
(1) establishing standard forms of 
policies which may be issued, and pro- 
viding that if such standard forms 
were not used, certain standard pro- 
visions should be included in policies 
and certain prohibited provisions 
omitted; (2) requiring an annual ap- 
portionment and accounting of sur- 
plus; (3) requiring an annual appor- 
tionment and accounting on policies 
issued on the deferred dividend plan; 
(4) prohibiting political contributions; 
(5) regulating the real estate holdings 
and investment of funds of compa- 
nies; (6) requiring policies to contain 
the entire contract; (7) defining status 
of insurance solicitors; (8) prohibiting 
misrepresentations; (9) prohibiting 
discriminations; (10) regulating the 
election of directors; (11) prohibiting 
issuance of non-participating policies 
by participating companies; (12) reg- 
ulating the salaries of officers; (14) 
retiring capital stock; (15) providing 
method whereby assessment compa- 
nies may be reincorporated as legal 


reserve companies; (16) prohibiting 


corporations to act as agents and (17) 
relating to annual reports. 
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One extremely important action of 
the Committee of Fifteen persistently 
e has been overlooked and that is its 
resolution declaring that “all retalia- 
. tory legislation should be repealed.” 
ok * a * K 
HE Armstrong Committee and the 
Committee of Fifteen were the out- 
standing figures in what is here called 
the Reformation. Wisconsin had a lit- 
tle legislative investigation of its own, 
and so did Ohio and gossibly other 
states, but the “big noise” was made 
bv the two committees named. 
“We who were connected with life 
2 insurance in those days readily re- 


member the alarm and confusion which 
prevailed and 
proposed legislation were in progress. 
Many recommendations of these com- 
mittees were adopted; many 
were passed and some were defeated. 
Good came out of the disturbance, but 
after all the confusion had passed, the 
alarm had subsided and confidence had 
returned, policyholders were sure of 
these facts, Darwin P. 
pointed out 1907 when reviewing 
the two-year situation, towit: 


while investigations 


laws 


as Kingsley 


in 


First: That their contracts were 
safe and the companies sound; 
Second: That their life insurance 


protection rests on an idea which is 
national and even international in its 
scope, and cannot, therefore, perform 
its best service if unreasonably bur- 
dened and restricted by iocal politics 
or local interests; and 
Third: That payment of premiums 
does not complete a man’s obligation 
i to his company; just as voting does 
} not fulfill a man’s duty to society. The 
good citizen supports good govern- 
ment and condemns bad administration 
in a thousand ways. 
x ok ok Ok Ok 
WENTY-FIVE years ago life insur- 
ance was feeling the effect of a na- 
tional panic, and in the quarter cen- 
tury which has since elapsed, it has 
gone through one or more of these 
nerve racking and business destroying 
experiences. 
Always life insurance has materially 
: aided the situation. It has taken the 
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country to the other. 
pany. 


friends. 





He is the guardian of the outer sanctuary of his com- 
He might be called the captain of the guard. 
a mission unless he believes in his cause. Primarily he is sincere. 
try to camouflage his movements or assume an attitude that is false. 
believes in talking to office holders as man 
the confidence of those whose favor he is 
Northwestern Mutual Life and is worth a 


Here are some of the things which 


have developed within the quarter cen- 


Henry Franklin Tyrrell, legislative tury: Restrictions as to residence, 
- co ¥ > lar spo cto ° 
counsel of the Northwestern Mutual travel and occupation have been 
Life of Milwaukee at its home office, ' ' : . 
raconteur extraordinary, judge of dropped; grace im payment oF pre 
good things to eat and good things miums is permitted; incontestability 
to read, and sometimes good things clause limited to one or two years; 
to drink, is one of the best known cad : 

Se €. oF yi Beh Gale suicide clause reduced to one year; 

men in the life insurance field. Mr. 
Tyrrell is to the “manor born” He guaranteed cash and loan values -es- 
is the right man for the job. He has tablished; warranties as to applicants 


a keen folitical sense. He is able to 
step on the ground floor of human 
life and peer into the thoughts of 


dropped; deferred dividends or ton- 


tine system abandoned; policies made 


men. He does not look at life insur- payable immediately instead of after 
ance = . pers to the public 60 days; general reduction of sur- 
from the home office point of view G4 

. mB 's render charges; development of in- 
alone. He is able to look at life in- 8 P oe 
surance from the standpoint of the stallment payment system; automatic 


public and the legislator. Charming 
in his comradeship, warm in- his sym- 
pathy, he becomes the center of any 
group. Mr. Tyrrell knows all the in- 
surance commissioners, is acquainted 
with a majority of the state legis- 
lators, has a wide acquaintance in the 
House of Representatives and Senate 
of the United States and knows in- 
surance officials from one end of the 


delay clause 
loan 
values; adoption of benefits for total 


premium loan features; 


made applicable to cash and 


and permanent disability; adoption of 
accident (double indemnity) benefits; 
development of substandard insurance 
risks, and insur- 


for impaired group 


ance. 


pa This, in an incomplete, but general, 
Mr. Tyrrell never goes on : 


He does not 
He 
In his way he has gained 
He is worth much to the 
more to his wide circle of 


way, gives some idea of the progress 
that 
provisions. 


has been made in contractual 


to man. 

seeking. 
‘ * * * * & 

lot 

S TO agency supervision, perhaps 


ee the most satisfactory and note- 





impotent dollar of the individual and 
pyramided it into the potent dollars 
of the mass and it has thrown its in- 
fluence towards recuperation and stab- 
ilization. 

We do not give life insurance enough 
credit for its aid in times of national 
stress. We are repaid, however, for 
the confidence the public has in the 
institution. 


* * * * * 


ND then came war, with all its 

serious problems. Life insurance 
has gone through two wars in the last 
25 years and each time it solved its 
grave questions in a masterly way. 
The Spanish war had its own peculiar 
problems and the World War brought 
the institution face to face with a real 
national tragedy. 


GUY C. SANBORN 


Life Insurance Service Department, The 
National Underwriter 


r worthy accomplishment that has come 
We are too close to the event to xf = c 


outline the connection of life insur- 
ance with the late international con- 
flict, but the service of life insurance 
and its officers, agents and employes 
and the investment by companies in 
war funds, will hereafter be noted as 
an incident of the occasion. 

Indeed, in the great tests of the 
Reformation, Panic and War, Life In- 
surance emerged, and still continues, 


superb! 
A PERFECTLY natural way to fur- 
ther consider and outline the de- 
velopment of life insurance within the 
past 25 years would be to consider the 
liberalization of the policy contract, 
the development of the agency or sell- 
ing system, and the improvement in 
medical selection. 


within the past 25 years is the relin- 
quishment of the unholy competition 
that once obtained among rival agents. 

This a marked accomplishment, 
and it has led into the further note- 
worthy fact that life insurance 
licitors are now recognized as voca- 
tionalists instead of high-toned failures 
or all around no-accounts. 

Adoption of civil service rules by 
many companies; the enforcement of 
ao-brokerage and anti-rebate rules; 
the passage and enforcement of anti- 
twisting and anti-discrimination laws; 
the regulation by the states of agency 
appointments; the establishment of 
the Carnegie Institute School and 
chairs at colleges and universities and 
the perfection of sales methods have 
made the vocation a splendid one. 
Life insurance is now sold, indeed, and 


is 


so- 


* * *£ * * 
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by men who are expert, and proud of 
their service. 


HE evolution and history of medical 

selection throughout the time under 
observation would involve too much of 
the intricate and technical for a mere 
layman, but, in a word, it may be writ- 
ten that as the result of studies and 
investigations by life insurance com- 
panies, singly and collectively, the in- 
stitution has been put into possession 
of data which have brought scientific 
medical selection nearly to the point 
of perfection. 

The high spots in this evolution and 
history are marked by the specialized 
mortality investigation of the 34 iead- 
ing companies of the United States 
and Canada covering policies issued 
between 1870 and 1899, and completed 
in 1903, and the Medico-Actuarial mor- 
tality investigation completed in 1912, 
covering about 3,000,000 policies issue 
by the 43 leading companies of the 
United States and Canada between 
1885 and 1908. 

In this connection, the work of some 
of the industrial companies in hygienic 
and kindred lines is noteworthy in the 
events of the past 25 years. 


HIS brings us down to the consid- 
eration of incidental features, each 
one of which might well be given the 
benefit of a separate, special story. 
Take the circumstance of the devel- 
opment and growth of industrial insur- 
ance, in all its phases, during the past 
years, for example. This would 
make a story requiring the genius of a 
Dickens to tell. 
The perfection of state supervision 


25 


is another subject worthy of a chain of 
steries. The splendid functioning 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners is a matter of general 
recognition and to the 
working of this body, life insurance 
now has the protection of authorized 
examinations ; blanks ; 
uniform laws on valuation of securities 
and other subjects and practical com- 


ot 


incidental 


uniformity of 


‘ty between states. 

The building up and establishing of 
the fraternal system the Mobile 
Bill and New York Substitute are also 
features of the experience of the past 
25 years. 

The establishment of the American 
Life Convention and the Life 
ance Presidents’ Association are inci- 
dents which should have more than 
passing mention in a history of this 
period, to say nothing of the truly 
helpful work which the Life Under- 
writers’ Association has performed for 
the institution. 


by 


Insur- 


NE could easily justify himself, 

also, in this connection, if he de- 
voted some space to the wonderful aid 
life insurance has given this nation in 
the past 25 years in the way of loans. 
Millions upon millions of dollars have 


been employed for development pur- 
poses and one of the real romances of 
the institution comes from its well 


recognized empire building. 

The adaptability and versatility of 
life insurance was well illustrated by 
its recent experiences with the “flu” 
epidemic and government recognition. 
It through the ravages of the 
epidemic splendidly, showing a resist- 
ing power that was magnificent. It 


went 





graciously accepted the compliment 
paid it by the government in adopting 
it as a war measure and counted it as 
a bit of evidence tending to prove the 
appealing power of life insurance. 
Seme strange things have come into 
being, with the passing years. 
The theory of compulsory investment 
of funds, started in Texas in 1907, has 
had more or less of an experience and 
the establishment of a life insuring 
fund by a sovereign state is one of the 
spectacles. Both compulsory invest- 
ment and state insurance, it well may 
be observed, have proven themselves 


to be rank failures. 
* * * 


also, 


* & 


‘ 
O STORY of the development ot 
life insurance in the past quarter 
of a century could be considered com- 
plete without a reference to that nec- 
essary incident of the institution—the 
insurance press. 

It happens that just about 25 
years ago, there was a sort of epidemic 
which induced the starting of insur- 
ance journals and THE NatIionAL UN- 
DERWRITER was among the number. 

This journal needs no commendation 
from at this and place. It 
speaks for itself at all times and in all 
circumstances. But its splendid pres- 
the fraternity serves an 
occasion to sound the warning that in 
the future the institutional press must 
be confined to those fitted for, 
The day 

scissor-edited handbill 
and the sooner life insurance 
companies help to kill these weak sis- 
ters off and not permit them to suffer 
the better it will be for the business. 

Life insurance needs a broad gauged 
press and journals like THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER exactly fill the bill. 

* * * * * 


so 


me time 


ence in as 


best 
and suited to, the purpose. 
of the 
coomed 


is 


EITHER could this condensed his- 

tor¥ approximate completeness if 
the great men of the period were over- 
looked. 

History is but the essence of innum- 
erable biographies and so the experi- 
ences of the past 25 years are a part 
of the life stories of the great geniuses 
who really made the institution. 

Space will not permit of a complete 
roll of honor, but this story must name 
a few like Henry B. Hyde, James G. 


Batterson, Jacob L. Greene, John A. 
McCall, Henry L. Palmer, John F. 
Dryden, Levi G. Fouse, Emory Mc- 


Clintock, Richard A. McCurdy, John 
M. Taylor, John R. Hegeman, George 
E. Ide, Joseph A. DeBoer and John B. 
Lunger. 

These were the master builders. One 


does no injustice to officials of the 
present day when he _ characterizes 
them as mere mechanicians in com- 
parison. 


ORCED to a final conclusion as to 

the accomplishments of the quarter 
century, one would write that the de- 
velopment of the policy contract and 
the art of placing it were the out- 
standing features. 

By the modern policy of life insur- 
anc? every contingency is covered— 
“the contingency of death, lapse, sur- 
render, mode of paying premiums, 
conversions, restrictions and even dis- 
putability.” 

In there has been an 
adjustment of the policy to the needs 
and circumstances of the 


other words, 


individual 
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whether “he be rich or poor, buying in 
small or large amounts, or whether he 
desires simple protection or investment 
protection, or defers the payment of 
his share in surplus, or takes it carly, 
buys stock or mutual insurance, re- 
mains a lapsing or persistent member, 
or however he may wish the benefits 
or proceeds to be paid in his behalf.” 

As to the art of placing life insur- 
ance, one need but repeat what was 
written earlier in the story, to-wit: 
That life insurance is now sold. 

* * * * * 

N A nutshell, here is what the life 

insurance companies have done in 
the past 25 years: 

First: They have induced millions of 
persons, as has often been pointed out, 
drawn from every race, religion and 
nationality, to forget their prejudices 
and remember their duties. Cooper- 
ating, these persons have paid billigns 
of dollars into a common fund, mak- 
ing the impotent dollar of the indi- 
vidual a part of the potent dollars of 
the mass; 

Second: They have invested billions 
of dollars in the farm, in the upbuild- 
ing of business and generally, in the 
establishment of the nation; 

Third: They have paid death claims 
and endowments running into the bil- 
lions; 

Fourth: They have paid cash to 
policyholders aggregating millions of 
dollars ; 

Fifth: They have reformed the pol- 
icy contract until it meets every ind 
vidual need; and 

Sixth: They have developed the art 
of selling life insurance to the perfec- 
tion point. 

* * * * * 
AVE those companies failed in any 
respects? Frankly, they have. 

In the first place, they have failed to 
stop lapsation and twisting. 

These are two 
companies have 


The 
splendid prog- 
ress toward their eradication, but they 
still have plenty of work to do in this 
respect. 


incorrigibles. 
made 


They have failed to save their policy- 
holders from legalized robbery in the 
guise of state taxation. They have 
made a lot of motions and they have 
done considerable grunting, but that 
is about all they have done. 
just taxation proceeds 
and doggedly. 


The un- 
unremittingly 


ck o* * ok x 
HEY have not entirely enlisted the 
interest and loyalty of their policy- 

holders. 

The attitude of the average policy- 
holder towards the company which in- 
sures him is neutral, at the very best. 
He regards the company as a big thing 
which has no personal interest in him, 
other than to get his premiums. The 
average policyholder does not distin- 
guish between a life insurance com- 
and other great, financial, 
commercial or industrial organization. 
He does not realize that every effort 
of every officer of the company which 
insures him is always directed to his 
interests, in money, 
every other way. 


pany any 


efficiency and 
Life insurance companies have sold 
—and will continue to sell—their prod- 
ucts, but have they sold themselves to 
their policyholders ? 
One can only judge by the attitude 


of the public, which manifests itself 





through juries, legislatures and 
public press. 

Did anyone ever hear of a jury giy- 
ing a life insurance company a itttle 
the best of it? Is it not true that the 
institution always has to go _ before 
legislatures with a preponderance of the 
evidence? As to the public press, who 
can tell what it would do in an emer- 
gency? We know almighty well what 
it did do when it had its chance and 
we are justified in wondering what it 
would do again if another opportunity 
were offered. 

* * * xk ok 


OLICYHOLDERS have not been 
fully educated as to their rights, 
duties and privileges. 


Recently I had occasion to inquire 
as to the number of life insurance 
companies in the United States and 


Canada which periodically issued pa- 
pers for, or other instrumentalities of 
communication with, their policyhold- 
ers, and I was astonished to find that 
few did this sort of thing. Not one of 
them, with a single exception, gave me 
a good excuse for not doing so, and the 
company which gave me the excuse 
said it did not believe in educating its 
policyholders. And this was not a 
little, no-account company, either; it 
was one of the largest in the United 
States. The man who gave it to me is 
one of the keenest students of the 
principles and practices of life insur- 
ance within my acquaintanceship. Pos- 
sibly he is right; but, nevertheless, I 
believe that a man who knows life in- 
surance; who has had some experience 
with men and the world; who loves his 
fellow men; who has a heart, and some 
imagination, with just a little genius 
in the art of expression, could enlist 
the interest and loyalty of 
holders. 

That is one of the things life insur- 
ance has failed to do. 


policy- 


* * * *K * 


HAT of the future? Based on 
the experience of the past, life 
insurance destined to further ex- 
pansion and enlarged service. There 
can be no reasonable doubt about that. 
Surely the institution has not attained 
to the full limit of its possibilities. 
Just as geniuses appeared in the last 
25 years to give thought to changes 
and perfections, so will others appear 
in the next 25 years to offer advice. 
The complexities of life and ever- 
changing conditions ‘will compel new 
practices and with all the shifting 
about, the policy contract will keep 
pace with the times and the art of 
placing the new product will challenge 
the ability of master salesmen. But 
life insurance will never again pioneer 
—the past 25 vears has put it upon a 
sound and solid foundation. 
No less can written; 
need be. 


is 


be no more 


The first issue of The Ohio Under- 
writer in 1897 included two pages of 
photographs of the chiefs of the Ohio 
insurance department. William — S. 
Matthews was superintendent, Capt. J. 
P. Slemmons was deputy, Otto William 
Carpenter was chief examiner and Wil- 
liam James Beggs was stenographer and 
corresponding clerk. Mr. Beggs is now 
one of the partners in the James & 
Manchester agency at Cleveland. 
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T the close of a protracted confer- 

ence during which I had made a 

fervid appeal in support of certain 
measures, one of my very good man- 
agerial friends came to me and said: 
“Charlie, where do you show next?” 
Of course I knew I had talked too 
much. 

Now comes the invitation to contri- 
bute to this anniversary number, and 
to “Sit down and ramble over the field 
during the last 25 years and give us 
some of your reminiscences, observa- 
tions bringing into view again some of 
the old personalities, etc.” 

In the first place, why go back only 
93 years, and thereby stopping in the 
middle of my insurance career leave 
out the first 25 very pleasant years? 
The “Ides of March,” 1872, witnessed 
my induction into the fire insurance 
business—office-boy and general utility 
man to my dad, a veteran local agent 
in the now large city of Rockford! 


RECALL the first solicitation—the 

order from a bank president to re- 
new, on April 6, 1872, his residence in- 
surance in the old Continental, which 
company has survived despite my 
early representation. I well remem- 
ber how carefully I wrote the policy, 
how artistically I underlined with red 
ink the prominent written portions and 
then placing the important contract in 
an attractive “policy envelope,” and 
with it one of those gold leaf house 
plates which were once a part of every 
agent’s outfit, I proceeded to deliver 
my first policy. I passed it through 
the wicket to the dignified, spectacled 
banker, who took the policy from the 
envelope and then reaching in held out 
to me with a quizzical face the house 
plate and said: “What shall I do with 
this?” I promptly informed him it 
was to be tacked over the door of the 
house. I surely remember the twinkle 
in his eye as he replied: “Oh, well, I’ve 
a little house in the rear where I will 
put up the tin plate!” After that I 
was hesitant about passing out “house 
plates.” 


W*s I “too green to burn”? I sure 
was, for having accepted the agency 
of the “North Missouri” and business 
being quiet, I proceeded to practice my 
penmanship by countersigning the full 
supply of policy blanks and renewal 
certificates. Later when the agency 
was removed for lack of business there 
was a disgusted special agent. Per- 
haps some who reads this will hark back 
to their own “salad days” and find there 
reasons for the exercise of charity to- 
ward the mistakes of others. 

One thing we old boys were educated 
to do, and we did it, and that was to 
answer the questions on the daily re- 
port. Nowadays a “questionnaire” is 
not popular and in many cases com- 
Panies would not know who sent in the 
reports but for the imprint on the 
blanks placed there when the supplies 
are sent out. 

Come along, you local agents, fill out 
and sign your reports! 

Will James L. Case, president of The 


Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Number 


BY CHARLES E. SHELDON 


National Association of Insurance 
Agents, please note this for attention in 


his “next”? 


URING my term as local agent I 

met many distinguished, usually de- 
lightful, and generally persuasive, special 
agents. I can only mention a very 
few. Probably among the best known 
were Major Hosford of the Home and 
W. H. Taylor of the Hartford; “Tom” 
Dean of the Manhattan (this was the 
company which had an influential agent 
at St. Paul named Sam Eaton and in 
that section it was known as the “Sam 





councils from time to time and 
was Mr. Sheldon more than any one 


cession of 23 “adjusters” marching up 
from the train to the old Sinissippi 
House, led by I. S. Blackwelder. I re- 
member that later Mr. Blackwelder 
came to my room, explained the adjust- 
ment to me and helped me with my 
proofs and schedules. He knew “the 
cub” needed some expert assistance. 
His was the kindly act of a big-hearted 
and competent leader and I have never 
forgotten it. 


ARLY in my career I indulged the 
hope that I might become a special 
agent, and when Colonel Dresser, in 


Ill., vice-president and western man- 
ager of the American of Newark, is 
one of the most brilliant underwriters 
in the west. Mr. Sheldon prides him- 
self on once having been a local 
agent. He grew up in a local office, 
participating in all the joys, sorrows 
and problems that come to the so- 
licitor. Because of his early associ- 
ation he has’ ever felt a_ keen 
sympathy for the men who are out on 
the firing line getting the business. 
He as much as any other man in the 
west has been able to interpret the 
needs of the selling side of the busi- 
ness. Mr. Sheldon has been conspic- 
uous in the various insurance organi- 
sations, being a strong constructive 
force. Because of his high posi- 
tion, his exemplary character and his 
comprehensive knowledge of the busi- 
ness he has been called into the 


listened to with great attention. It 


else that had to do with the organi- 


sation of the Western Insurance Bureau and later the formation of the 


| joint working agreement between the 


man of refined taste and has drunk de 


Western Insurance Bureau and_ the 


Western Union. Mr. Sheidon is a prominent citizen of his community. He has 
taken part in its various activities. He owns a magnificent home in a beautiful 
location. His home surroundings are ideal. In his domestic life he is repre- 
sentative of the best in the American household. He is fond of reading, is a 
eply of the “milk of human kindness.” 


Mr. Sheldon’s friendships in the business have been fond and lasting. They 
|| have meant much to him and he has meant much to the men with whom he has 


come in contact. 








Eaton Company of Manhattan”) and 
the genial and brilliant “Tom” Smith 
of the North British & Mercantile. This 
“Tom” always had a good supply of 
stories, usually a little decayed. At 
one time I was associated with “Dea- 
con” Dickerman, and it was Tom 
Smith’s delight, on his occasional visits, 
to relate some particular tale to the 
“Deacon.” I always judged from the 
dry laugh which proceeded from the 
latter’s desk, that Tom had worked off 
one of his worst. 


N those primitive days when a loss 

occurred each company sent its spe- 
cial representative to participate in the 
adjustment. Our agency had placed 
insurance on an oatmeal mill at Ore- 
gon, Ill., and it burned. I received a 
telegram to “adjust” for one of our 
companies. I very well recall the pro- 


charge of the western business of the 
National of Hartford, proposed “per 
diem” work, I eagerly accepted and 
started on my maiden trip. 

The letter of instructions and advice 
which I received from my employers is 
recalled to my mind by the following 
word picture drawn by Edward Niles 
some years ago: 

“It will be more satisfactory to all 
concerned if our special will begin his 
career by acting solely and continuously 
from a high sense of duty. Guided by 
this principle, he will not ramble leisure- 
ly through the country, carefully select- 
ing the towns having the best hotels, 
putting in an hour or two of work 
every day and idling the balance of the 
time; but he will be a msn of untiring 
action, of method, of patient, plodding 
industry. If he be not blessed with the 
gift of acute mind and a brilliant intel- 
lect, no matter. If he be studious, faith- 
ful and correct in his business and per- 
sonal habits, he shall sit before kings. 


‘ In Those Good Old “Salad Days” 


Under the inspiring touch of his patient 
hand, nourished by his kindly, genial 
nature, that will bring into bud and 
flower the most dormant agent that 
ever wrestled with the intricacies of the 
rate book, agencies will blossom ‘and 
bring forth such good fruit that gen- 
eral agents will rise up and call him 
blessed, and local agents will look 
anxiously for his coming and will 
gather ior him their largest stock 
of knotty conundrums, accepting his 
—e as infallible—as they should 
»e. 


Y old expense 
entries: 
March 18, 1880—R. R. to 3eloit, 90c. 

March 19, 1880—Lodging, $2. 
March 19, 1880—Supper, 25c. 
Present 


account has these 


day expense accounts of our 
tell a different story. Mak- 
ing three weeks trips (T. & T. Specials 
please note). 


field men 


I put in a plea for my 
“per diem” for Sundays away from 
home, and obtained it. P 

N my early days there flourished in 

the West a great many of the really 
able men in our business, | viewed 
them from afar with awe and admira- 
tion. To mention all will not be pos- 
sible, even if Cartwright said I could 
have all “the space” I wanted. 
names must suffice: 


A few 
George F. Bissell, the Earl of War- 
wick- insurance-wise. 

Cary, the far-sighted master of in- 
vective, called the father of graded 
commissions. 

A. F. Dean, the scholar—many-sided 
in accomplishments, 

Cornell, of the North British, a dash- 
ing, original, forceful character. 

Thos. Ross Burch, probably the 
ablest executive of his times—dying at 


“Uncle Dan” Osmun, a type of the 
old school. 

The conservative, comfortable-going 
Colonel Dresser, universally respected. 

T. W. Letton, one of the leaders at 
Saratoga in 1897. 

But time fails me to recount the 
names of the many of these early days 
and later who are the foundation 
stones in the fire insurance structure. 


ND here is a letter, dated June 11, 
1880, from Oscar B. Ryon, agent 
at Streator, IIL: 

“The Lycoming has gone to the 
devil and is going to settle its liabilities 
with ‘certificates.’ I shall divide their 
business between National and German 
American. The flour mill went through 
all right.” : 

The “flour mill” referred to was a 
risk put up by Oscar to every new 
special agent. He walked me up the 
railroad track a mile or so to “inspect” 
it and I reluctantly gambled $500 of 
the National’s surplus on it. Oscar 
told me recently the mill was still 
standing. Good scout is O. B. Just 
my age. He keeps young growing 
tulips and other “posites” down at 
Streator and I have stopped growing 
old by linking up with numerous 
grandchildren. 


WO years in the field preliminary 
to an official position in the Rock- 
ford Insurance Company, then known 
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chiefly as a “farm writing” company, 
were followed by seventeen years of 
hard, uphill work but, as I look back, 
years replete with pleasant recollec- 
tions of association with a lot of fel- 
lows who have made good. We were 
an enthusiastic, loyal bunch of young- 
sters and we thought “The Rockford” 
was the “best ever.” I remember that 
without any sense of presumption we 
put out a sign with only the words 
“VE OLD ROCKFORD.” 

It was a great slogan and many of 
the “old boys” who rallied about us are 
still doing business with the Rockford 
office. 

“God bless them, every one!” 


| HAPPENED in on one of the old 

guard a couple of years ago. He 
lives in a beautiful little Wisconsin city. 
I appointed him agent for the National, 
and for the Rockford, and he now rep- 
resents the American. I had not seen 
him for 40 years. Somehow I pictured 
him as the still handsome, young bank- 
er, with black mustache and slender of 
form, whom I knew in 1880, and when 
I shook hands with a dignified, portly 
personage with gray hair, it was a dis- 
tinct shock. I knew I had grown 
older, but I expected “Chet” to enjoy 
perennial youth. After some conver- 
sation he asked if I would like to see 
the old policy register and going to an 
unused safe he brought out the ancient 
record and there was my signature and 
date of last visit. I “signed up” again 
—“Forty 
went out to look at a risk, still stand- 
ing, which I had once criticised. Of 


years after’—and then we 


course we couldn’t miss seeing that. 
Incidents such as these do a mighty 
lot to help one over some rough places 
in the road of life’s activities. I am 
grateful for these loyal friends. But I 
did not intend to be quite so personal 
and I must heed my text. 
HE growth of the fire insurance 
business during the past 25 years 
has been so gradual as to attract little 
attention except for the sharp upturn 
due to the influence of the World War. 
It is only as we compare the operations 
of the earlier years with those of the 
present time that we are able to cor- 
rectly measure the importance of the 
position in the business world which 
insurance has achieved. I have no fear 
that stock fire insurance will lose its 
prestige or its command of the situa- 
Its underwriting methods have 
facilities 


tion. 
broadened greatly and _ the 
which it-offers are being constantly in- 
creased. Even more than our banks, 
it represents the backbone of commer- 
cial activity. It is being aided by the 
important support and cooperation of 
associations of loca} agents, and agents, 
individually, have very remarkably im- 
proved in efficiency and general con- 
ception of their responsibilities and op- 
think we 
have too many organizations; too much 


portunities Sometimes I 
refinement of rules and rates; all tend- 
ing to discourage individual initiative 
and activity, but to a considerable de- 
gree the laws of the several states are 
responsible for these conditions and it 
is regrettable to observe an increasing 
tendency upon the part of state officials 
to boost materially the operating costs 
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and indirectly inflict upon property 
owners burdensome and unnecessary 
taxation. This may prove to be a 


temporary infliction which ever-chang- 
ing political conditions will remove. 


A FTER all, a business grounded as 

ours is, in the needs of the com- 
mon life of the nation—social and econ- 
omic—cannot be destroyed although it 
may be seriously hampered. 

There is an apparent need, however, 
for a closer drawing together of the 
insurance companies in legal and effec- 
tive cooperation, a growing indifference 
to which is being perceptibly felt. It 
seems strange that just when the local 
agents are emphasizing the value and 
necessity of the “get together” idea, so 
many company officials show their lack 
of sympathy. 

This spirit of indifference does not 
augur well for the immediate future of 
However, I think the 
fire insurance business, like man, “was 
born unto trouble as the sparks fly up- 
ward.” The good old days were not 
free from perplexity. 


our business. 


ARM business in the East had its 

troubles and decadence as_ witness 
the folowing item which appeared in 
one of the early journals: 


“Dr. H. M. Stevens, secretary of the 
Agricultural Insurance Company otf 
Watertown, remarked in a recent con- 
versation: ‘We formerly made money in 
the farm business, and until recently the 
greater portion of the risks on our books 
was made up of that business. Of late 
years, however, we have made no great 
effort to get farm risks, for this business 
has been ruined by competition. It is 
true that half of our present risks are 
on farm property, but we are not try- 
ing to write this class of insurance. We 
are devoting our attention to dwelling 
risks in cities and towns. The farm 
business has been demoralized by large 
companies. Cutting rates and other 
demoralizing practices have ruined this 
class of business which we formerly 
made a specialty of, but which is now 
unremunerative.’ ” 

Will history repeat 
passing” of stock farm insurance in the 
West? 


“ECONOMY MUST BE THE 
RULE.” 

Such was the title of an article print- 
ed in “The Insurance Post” from the 
pen of Abram Williams, a well known 
and successful manager of that time. It 
sounds much like ‘“‘Charlie’” Coates’ ad- 
dress to the Western Insurance Bureau 
this year of our Lord, 1922. 

Here it is in part: 


itself in “the 


“The record of 1891 is not fully made 
up, but it is sufficiently known to make 
it evident that the final figures will 
mark it as one of the most discouraging 
years for the insurance business yet 
known. Had there been great confla- 
grations in which whole communities 
were ruined and of such proportions as 
to attract the sympathy of the country 
at large, the result of the year’s busi- 
ness would be accepted as a matter of 
course. We have had large fires, per- 
haps more of them than usual, but the 
losses were so distributed as not to be 
extensively noticed. But the general 
flood of losses all over the country has 
been enormous, and beyond the experi- 
ence of any previous year. The loss 
line has been steadily growing for a 
number of years, and the last one is 
greater than all others. The compan- 
ies are slow to act, but act they must, 
and quickly. It will not do to assume 
that the last year was phenomenal and 
not likely to be repeated. -What then 


must be done? The only remedy ap- 
parent at this time seems to lie in the 
direction of a reduction of expenses. 
While the loss ratio has steadily in- 
creased during the past five years, ex- 
penses have increased in a greater pro- 
portion. There must be a reform, and 
at once. If the relief cannot come 
sooner, then at the latest the companies 
must come together, go vigorously and 
determinedly at work to get control of 
their business, and insist that at all 
points there shall be no excepted cities, 
and no exception to the rule of fifteen 
percent commission. Besides this, let 
the effort be made toward a reduction 
of taxes and local and state board ex- 
penses, which have been steadily in- 
creasing. Economy must be the rule.” 

What would Mr. Williams have said 
about the record of 1921? 

N a contemporaneous paper was pub- 

lished a statement of the average 
commissions and brokerages for 1891: 


| 


RADED commissions also received, 

as now, much consideration with 
then, as quite divergent views, 
The following item, clipped from an in- 
surance journal of long ago, may be 
interesting reading: 


“Graded commissions is the new 
proposition of the Local Underwriters’ 
Union on the Pacific Coast. The idea 
is that the agent who devotes his whole 
attention to the business is worth more 
than one who devotes only a portion of 
his attention. The scheme is as fol- 
lows: 

Premium receipts under $1,000, 10 per- 
cent commission. 

Premium receipts between $1,000 and 
$2,500, 12% per cent. 

Premium receipts between $2,500 and 
$5,000, 15 percent. 

Premium receipts between $5,000 and 
$7,500, 1714 percent. 

Premium receipts exceeding $7,500, 20 
percent. 


now, 








Commissions 
and 
Premiums Brokerages Average 

Totals, New York Companies ........ $35,096,873 $5,769,312 16.4 
Totals, Other State Companies ........ 56,142,23 8,726,588 15.5 
Totals, Foreign Companies ........... 45,835,506 7,352,713 16.0 
Grand: Totals: <:..)<.. FRAG GRaNeee ai 37,074,613 21,848,613 15.9 

An analysis of the foregoing table gives the following result: 

Number Number at or 

_ Total above Average Beiow Average Highest Lowest 

Companies of Rate Rate Ratio Ratio 
New York State .. 42 28 14 23.3 6.0 
Other’ States: 2.065; 62 38 24 24.4 8.7 
Foreign Countries 25 13 12 20.4 8.7 

POtAIs: .ne<% ‘ivcded 79 50 29.4 6.0 


OR the present day insurers of auto- 

mobiles, there may be some comfort 
in the following reflections of an 1891 
underwriter respecting a class of busi- 
ness which while subject to sudden 
disaster and wide fluctuations of loss 
has averaged pretty well. The quota- 
tion is from an editorial in an 1891 in- 
surance journal: 


“Tt has been a matter of doubt among 
underwriters whether insurance against 
damage by cyclones and tornadoes was 
a safe business to undertake, and those 
companies that have engaged in it have 
not indulged in the most sanguine hopes 
of large profits. But it was a new 
thing, and property owners in the ‘cy- 
clone districts’ were exceedingly anxi- 
ous to obtain cyclone indemnity, so a 
number of companies have undertaken 
to provide it. One of these, that had 
accepted many cyclone risks and was 
felicitating itself on the liberal amount 
of premiums derived from this source, 
recently had a loss, a regular cyclone of 
a_loss, for one of these destructive wind 
storms swept over four counties in 
which the company had many risks. 
As a result, the manager says it will 
take seven years’ cyclone premiums to 
make good the losses occasioned in an 
hour’s time by this particular cyclone, 
which seemed to make careful selection 
of insured property to spend its strength 
upon. This is experience, and is worth 
more to that particular company than 
all the theorizing of all the cyclone ex- 
perts in existence. The trouble about 
this kind of business is that property 
owners outside of the cyclone districts 
do not want it, and, consequently, the 
field for premium gathering is limited 
to the section where the losses occur, so 
that ali the property insured is exposed 
to a single hazard, which is liable to 
make a total loss of the whole of it. 
Where a single cyclone eats up seven 
years’ premium, and is liable to call 
again at any time, the margin of profit 
in the business is reduced to microscopi- 
cal proportions.” 


[I wonder if he is still with us! 


“The weakness of the scheme is that 
if eight independent solicitors with busi- 
ness of less than $1,000 chose to pool 
their issues they could draw double 
commission while working no harder 
than before.” 


O chronicle of fire insurance his- 
tory in the West would be com- 
plete without some reference to the 
“rate wars” which impulsive, arbitrary 
and shortsighted officials inflicted upon 
a long suffering business. Fallacious, 
theoretical, ill-considered reasoning took 
its toll of the labors of companies and 
agents, friend and foe alike. The year 
1897 witnessed the climax and culmina- 
tion of these undesirable activities. 
The “rise and fall” of the new re- 
cruits to the Union is graphically told 
in the columns of the insurance press 
of the years 1897 and 1898. “Lest we 
forget” I quote a few choice items: 


“THE NEW WESTERN UNION 
(Saratoga, N. Y., Sept. 13, 1897) 


The Governing Committee to act on 
the demands of the non-unioners. 


“Well, it’s all over! The domain of 
his satanical majesty will not be ex- 
tended just at present in the West. The 
wedding bells are ringing and the Union 
groom and the non-union bride are 
spending their honeymoon amid the 
skyscrapers of La Salle street. The 
groomsmen, Messrs. Letton, McBain, 
Brown, Garrigue, Trembor and Wollae- 
ger, can be pardoned for not suppres- 
sing their self-complacent smiles, while 
the members of the governing commit- 
tee who made such hot love to the now 
blushing bride, will be forgiven for woo- 
ing so ardently. Enough outsiders 
have joined the Union to make the 
membership of that association number 
one hundred—a lucky number. The 
non-Unioners are a little ahead on the 
deal, for their entrance was based on 
the acceptance of a large number of 
resolutions, which, boiled down, demand 
the following reforms: 

1. Separation of agencies. 
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9, Reinsurance with Union compan- 


3 Abolition of overhead writing. 

4. Single agencies; except in large 
cities, and those restricted. 

5. No excepted cities. 

6. Fifteen percent commission except 
on farm property. 

7. No salaried agents or solicitors. 

g, Protection to members from out- 
side competition. 

9, No change in 
January 1, 1898. 

10. Restoration of rates in Northern 
Illinois and southern Wisconsin and new 
members to have proportionate repre- 
sentation on the governing committee.” 


agencies before 


: 2% 


HIS happy outcome of what prom- 

ised at one time to be a very bitter 
fight has been brought about by a fair 
compromise on both sides. While the 
non-Union companies have entered the 
Union realizing that such faults of omis- 
sion as may exist in the administration 
of that historic body cannot be remed- 
ied at once, the Union, on the other 
hand, has fairly placed itself on record 
as favoring the important reforms sug- 
gested as necessary by the non-Union 
element. The present session of the 
Union stands as the best attended ever 
known, there being but one member 
absent. This attests strongly to ‘the in- 
tense interest felt on all sides in the 
present crisis, and it is noteworthy that 
out of so large an attendance there arose 
only a cheerful disposition to sink in- 
dividual interests and to legislate only 
for the general good. Of strong, vigor- 
ous discussion there was no lack, but 
the desire to effect if possible a coali- 
tion with the enemy was the paramount 
purpose. For the present, at least, the 
chances of a rate war in the West have 
been averted and it is probable that pro- 
tection for the enlarged membership of 
the Union will be sought in other ways.” 


UT the scene changes and there are 

heard the rumblings of discontent, 
and the news items have a different 
tone: 

“There are signs of disaffection in 
the Western Union ranks which bode no 
good for the future. The new members 
who joined the Union at Saratoga last 
September are slowly withdrawing and 
their grievance 1s that the promised re- 
forms have not been carried out. Prob- 
ably this is true, and it might have been 
added the old members have not shown 
much disposition to help the new mem- 
bers. In the Western Union there are 
charges of disloyalty and deviation 
which are not disproved, and there are 
rumblings of discontent.” 


* * * 


66] N September, 1897, a number of out- 
i side companies joined the organ- 
ization, for the purpose, as they thought 
of saving rates in the West. They en- 
tered with the promise on part of the 
organization that many reforms would 
be put into effect. Nota single one has 


been fulfilled. These new members 
have lost business. Their agents re- 
belled against new commission con- 


tracts, and their old competitors on the 
outside, which were their natural ones, 
have gobbled the business. No method 
has been devised to meet this competi- 
tion save reducing rates, which has not 
been effective. Then there have been 
a dozen or so companies in the organiza- 
tion that openly or clandestinely vio- 
lated obligations, have tarried in cooper- 
ating, or refused to do so. The gov- 
erning committee has endeavored from 
time to time to get them into line, only 
to find that they have not succeeded. In 
anti-compact states this lack of coopera- 
tion has been most marked. . As a re- 
sult there is not a company but has cut- 
rate business on its books, the old viola- 
tors being far in the lead. Men are fol- 
lowing their own interests and the year 
has proven that any legislation in the 
way of Teform that is not along the line 
of self-interest will never become effec- 





tive. The general good, seemingly, is 
lost in the selfishness of individual men. 
Constant repudiation of obligations has 
disgusted those that have tried to adhere 
faithfully to rules and good practices.” 


* *«* * 


66 good many important questions 

were considered at the Saratoga 
meeting concerning which it was not 
thought advisable to take immediate ac- 
tion. These questions were referred to 
the governing committee with power to 
act. There was a large number of re- 
cruits at Saratoga, and most of these 
enlisted, upon the implied understand- 
ing at least, that the governing commit- 
tee would do something with the divers 
and sundry troublesome questions. The 
governing committee was given a free 
hand and it was generally understood 
that but few questions would be asked 
provided certain desired results were 
accomplished. Much interest, therefore, 
centers in the forthcoming report of 
the governing committee. If the report 
shows progress in the direction of a 
settiement of troublesome questions, the 
organization will be strengthened. If 
on the other hand it turns out that the 
committee has temporized and sought 
to preserve the original status while 
making a show of doing something for 
the recruits, there is likely to be con- 
siderable discussion and possibly sev- 
eral withdrawals.” 


HAVE never felt that there was any 
attempt to deceive the non-Union 
companies which were persuaded to 





‘companies at Saratoga, and Mr. Sage 
had to be “shown,” as he stated that 
one reason why he was reluctant to 
support the movement was the fear that 
the Bureau companies would retire 
from the conference agreement, just as 
they had left the Union years back. I 
told him I anticipated that matter being 
referred to and I was prepared to meet 
his fears and said that I would ask Mr. 
James to support the explanation which 
I would make. My statement was satis- 
factory to Mr. Sage, endorsed by Mr. 
James, and from that time on, the joint 
conference agreement was assured. 

I should like to pause here to give 
credit to Mr Sage, without whose con- 
sistent and powerful support the agree- 
ment could not have been put over. 
And I would not like to have forgotten 
in this connection the tactful work of 
Chairman William S. Warren, and the 
influence of Colonel Halle. Later, Mr. 
Sage rendered invaluable assistance in 
the matter of clearing up the excepted 
cities and it is not his fault that the 
large cities committee is now faced with 
the task of rejuvenation. 


ND now, looking back over the 50 
years of my connection with the 
business of fire insurance, I can truth- 








MOMENTOUS CHANGES IN 25 YEARS 


Observations on fire insurance covering a period of 25 years bring to light 


many interesting faces and events. 
Jan. 1, 1897. 


initiative. 
business builders. 
erals. 


There have been momentous changes since 
In the managerial and official chairs at that time were picturesque 
characters, men of forceful personality, men of striking individuality. 
ness was not standardized as it is today. 


Busi- 
There was ample opportunity for 


The great managers of a quarter of a century ago were essentially 
They were strong with the agents. 
Their work was not mapped out for them as it is today. 


They were field gen- 
The business 


was not so complex or so highly organized. Mr. Sheldon in his reminiscences 
goes back to those early days when a letter from the manager to an agent meant 
much. Almost all the towering figures of the ’80s and ’90s were schooled in the 
field. They got business because of their industry, energy, popularity and 


marked character. 
and officials today. 


derwriting ability is required. 


There are a different set of problems engrossing managers 
The men of yesteryear would hardly be fitted to grapple 
| with the intricate underwriting questions of the present. 


A new brand of un- 








Union in 1897. 
The steering committee of the Union, 
and the organization itself, were I be- 
lieve sincere in anticipating that they 
could fulfill what they had promised, 
but as time went on it was apparent 
that they could not give the protection 


take on membership 


to the new members which was neces- 
{n 1912, when we were seeking 
to bring the Union and the Bureau 
together under the joint conference 
agreement, I had to explain this situa- 
tion to that astute, long-headed and 
sometimes a little bit skeptical man- 
ager, Walter H. Sage. 

It came about on this wise: The 
committee of ten appointed by the com- 
pany organizations to consider the fea- 
sibility of a cooperative agreement held 
their initial meeting, and as was to have 
been expected, did not get along very 
well. Finally, Fred S. James sug- 
gested that a sub-committee be ap- 
pointed which should report back some 
plan, if possible, to the larger commit- 
tee, and Messrs. James and Sage for the 
Union, and Colonel Halle and myself 
for the Bureau, were named for this 
smaller committee. We had dinner to- 
gether at the Union League Club and 
about the first thing which came up 
was the back-sliding of the non-Union 


sary. 


fully say that while circumstances and 
opportunity directed the way, I would 
now, voluntarily, select it for my pro- 
fession and business. 

Happiness and success are not meas- 
ured only by the tape-line of financial 
prosperity. The years have been full 
of interest. The 
will be lasting. 


formed 
The occasional words 
of commendation grateful and together, 
as one’s years come swiftly on, are as 
“the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land” to the tired traveler, who, re- 
freshed, resumes his journey with re- 
newed hope and vigor and exaltation of 
spirit. 


friendships 


AVID GRAYSON in “Adventures 

in Contentment” has expressed 
some wonderfully beautiful thoughts. 
Listen! 

“Tt is this way with the farmer. After 
the work of planting and cultivating, 
after the rain has fallen in his fields, 
after the sun has warmed them, after 
the new green leaves have broken the 
earth—one day he stands looking out 
with a certain new joy across his acres 
and there springs up within him a song 
of the fields. No matter how little 
poetic, how little articulate he is, the 
song rises irrepressibly in his heart and 


he turns aside from his task with a 
new glow of fulfillment and content- 
ment. At harvest time in our country 
I hear, or I imagine I hear, a sort of 
chorus rising over the hills, and I meet 
no man who is not, deep down within 
him, a singer! So song follows work; 
so art grows out of life.” 


| THINK it must be ever so with 
men who love their employment 
and honestly strive. And at last we 
come to look upon life more sanely; 
with clear vision we behold the delect- 
able mountains of Bunyan’s dreams and 
enter into the spirit of those ever living 
words of the gifted genius, Channing, 
who in his “Symphony” admonishes us: 
“To live content with small means; 
to seek elegance rather than luxury and 
refinement rather than fashion; to be 
worthy, not respectable, and wealthy, 
not rich; to listen to stars and birds, 
babes and sages with open heart; ‘to 
study hard; to think quietly; act frank- 
ly, talk gently, await occasions, hurry 
never; in a word, to let the spiritual, 
unbidden and unconscious, grow up 
through the common.” 


Diggins Oldest Employe 

Harry M. Diggins, cashier of the Cin- 
cinnati office of THE NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER, is the oldest employe in point 
of service in the institution aside from 
President Edward Jay Wohlgemuth. 
Mr. Wohlgemuth secured Mr. Diggins 
on a part-time basis when the Ohio 
Underwriter was established in 1897. At 
that time there was not much for a 
bookkeeper to do, so Mr. Diggins gave 
most of his time to the Cincinnati office 
of the Preferred Accident, where he was 
the cashier and bookkeeper. Later on 
when the work required his whole at- 
tention Mr. Diggins transferred his al- 
legiance to THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
and has been one of the factors in its 
growth. Mr. Diggins is a faithful, sin- 
cere, hard-working employe, who is en- 
deared to all his associates. When THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER purchased the 
residence at 420 East Fourth street, 
Cincinnati, for its present office build- 
ing, Mr. Diggins personally looked after 
its rearrangement and _ readjustment. 
His work in that connection was done 
in a most intelligent manner. 





H. M. DIGGINS 


Cashier Cincinnati Office, The National 
Underwriter 
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How ‘National Underwriter’ Grew 


Dee vary alain years ago Edward 
Jay Wohlgemuth, young but ex- 
perienced for his years decided to have 
an institution of his own. He started at 
Cincinnati such a paper as his training 
best fitted him to publish. His capital 
was small and the paper had to be 
small. He took a limited field as that 
was all he could cultivate in the thor- 
ough way he had in mind. He pur- 


posed to run his paper on business 
principles, giving value received, and 
support.” 


“ 


not on a basis of 


R. WOHLGEMUTH’S tastes and 

training up to that time dictated 
that he should conduct a newspaper and 
not a journal. He had reported for the 
“Indicator” of Detroit. He had been 
an insurance newspaper correspondent. 
He had solicited subscriptions, sold ad- 
vertising and served as associate editor 
Herald” under that 
Young E. 


of the “Insurance 
master editor and 
Allison. He admired the 
Herald” and the daily insurance 
umns of the “Journal of Commerce” and 
ef the Chicago “Record-Herald” and 
“Tnter-Ocean.” He had little 
for some of the papers that ran to opin- 
ion rather than news and nothing but 
contempt for those which were looking 
for “easy money.” 


writer, 
“Tnsurance 
col- 


respect 


O The Ohio though 

published only fortnightly, was es- 
sentially a newspaper and especially a 
fire insurance newspaper, devoted to the 
affairs of one state. Without a news 
service or the money to pay for one, Mr. 
Wohlgemuth dug up the news himself 
as he traveled over the state soliciting 
subscriptions and advertising. Mingl- 
ing daily with local agents, he knew what 
they wanted. He was not handicapped 
by the newspaper rule of making news 
colorless and expressing opinions in the 
editorial columns. He wrote the news 
with the “politics” in it, told what hap- 
pened, why it happened, who made it 
happen and what motives actuated him. 
He had the boldness of youth and hesi- 
tated not to say what he thought. And 
he made one of the most readable insur- 


Underwriter, 


’ 


ance papers ever published and gave 
the insurance men of Ohio a local news 
service such as no one state probably, 
ever had before or since. 

connected with the paper 
I know that his efforts 
The men of Ohio 
were proud to have an insurance paper 
devoted to their own state, and they 
wrote news to him or came to the office 
to bring it. 


I became 
in 1898 and 
were appreciated. 


Concentrating on one state 
The Ohio Underwriter was able to se- 
cure advertising from’many local com- 
panies, several of them mutual, which 
operated only in Ohio and never had 
considered advertising in papers whose 
circulation was spread over the coun 
try. It was reaching the Ohio agents 
and that was exactly what these little 
companies wanted to do. 


HE Oh’o Underwriter was different 
from its contemporaries. They 
kinds. Some were 
newspapers, for the most part attempt- 
ing to cover. the entire country. Many 


were of various 


BY WILLIAM S. 


little service, but de- 
pended chiefly on the daily papers be- 


had very 


news 


fore mentioned, company bulletins and 
rewriting from Some had 
as editors able and experienced insur- 
ance men who wrote with authority. 
The editors of others were good writ- 
ers who could ‘ 


ach other. 


‘swing a dirty pen” in 


the discussion of systems or institu- 
tions they did not like and ladle out 
the fulsome praise for their patrons, 


that is, those who supported them. 


T must be remembered that those were 
days of small things insurancewise, 
compared to the present. 
small and 


Values were 


scattered. Fire insurance 


_companies were numerous and a large 


percentage of them 


local. 


small and 
companies 
were few, some very conservative, some 
progressive but handicapped by the op- 
erations of a few giants which drove 
hard and money The 


were 


Legal reserve life 


spent freely. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 


CRAWFORD 


R. WOHLGEMUTH could scarce- 

ly have selected a more propitious 

time for launching such a paper as The 
Ohio Underwriter. During the 
years in which he wrote nearly every- 
thing “Seen from Chicago,” 
which went into its columns, fire insur- 
ance in Ohio was in a stage to furnish 
large amounts of excellent copy for 
one with his peculiar knack for com- 
menting. 


two 


except 


The local boards were break- 
ing down under the anti-compact law. 
The system of rating by 
schedule was just coming in. The com- 
petition between union and non-union 
companies for preferred business was 
strong. A Cleveland firm with a fleet 
of light-weight companies was creat- 
ing a disturbance in nearly every impor- 
tant city. The town in Ohio which had 
not a “situation” of its 
exception, 


‘ 


‘adviscry” 


Own was an 


In a little over two years the real 
pioneering work was completed. The 


INSURANCE PAPER 


Mr, Crawford gives herewith a closeup view of THe Nationat Unper- 


WRITER and some of its staff. 


The great change in insurance newspaper work 


was due largely to the introduction of daily newspaper principles into trade 


newspapers. 


The insurance papers in the old days were composed largely of 


editorials, write-ups or write-downs, a few feature articles and some statistics. 


The editors did not measure news values as they do today. 
surance newspaper is a very close replica of the big modern daily papers. 
not only a newspaper but it is a service institution. 


presents educational features. 
of this man and that. 


The modern in- 
It is 
It answers questions. It 


It has various departments devoted to the case 
In fact the modern insurance paper aims to give every- 


thing that an insurance man wants to know about his business. 


surety business was a little affair, mostly 
represented and 


A few lines of casualty busi- 


locally by lawyers 
bankers. 
ness were developed to a limited extent 
and others which are now great were 
The volume of 


casualty and surety business was about 


not even dreamed of. 


a twenty-fifth of what it is now. 

The business of most of the agents 
I recall that about that time 
Ohio agency 
for taxation $37,000 in premiums, mainly 


was small. 


one prominent reported 


fire, for a year. In 1920 that agency 
did $650,000 in casualty and surety busi- 
alone, and it is 


ness mainly a fire 


agency. 


HE companies had a wrong attitude 
towards advertising. Relatively few 
looked upon it as an investment to yield 
returns. Many regarded it as a method 
of giving money to insurance papers 
for past favors or present support or 
them Holding 
views, the majority got off with the 
smallest Not 
for returns, companies generally gave 


to keep quiet. such 


fines possible. looking 
little thought to the preparation of ad- 


vertising copy, using old stereotyped 


forms that could not excite much in- 
terest. Not infrequently advertisements 
contained figures from statements three 
years old and the names of officers who 
were dead. 

The insurance journalism of the day 
was good, bad and indifferent and was 
about what the insurance business was 
paying for and was entitled to. 


new paper had gained a strong foothold 
in Ohio, had absorbed “Black and 
White” of Chicago, had added Michi- 
gan to its field and in the spring of 1899 
had become a weekly and changed its 
name to “The Western Underwriter.” 


That change of name, by the way, 
brought some protests from Ohio 
agents. 


O far the enterprise had been a “one 

man proposition.” Some others 
were employed, but mainly in a clerical 
capacity or in the compilation of hand 
books. The time for an important 
change had come. It was impossible 
for one man longer to carry the entire 
editorial load, supervise the 
department and actually get most of the 
business. For some months Mr. Wohl- 
gemuth had been debating the question 
whether he should attempt to get C. I. 
Hitchcock, insurance editor of the Chi- 
cago ‘“Record-Herald,” or C. M. Cart- 
wright, insurance editor of the Chicago 
“Inter-Ocean,” as editor. Mr. Hitch- 
cock was the senior by some years in 


business 


point of service, had greater prestige 
and a wider acquaintance and had a 
valuable string of papers for which he 
acted as correspondent. Mr. Cartwright 
had made great progress in a few years 
as an insurance editor and Mr. Wohl- 
gemuth regarded him as a “comer.” He 
had great admiration for both these 
men, but he had to consider the finan- 
cial side and he questioned whether he 
could meet the terms Mr. Hitchcock 


would demand, even assuming that he 


would consider a proposition to come 
to Cincinnati at all. Mr. Wohlgemuth 
finally decided to approach Mr. Cart- 
wright and in May, 1899, he came to 
Cincinnati as managing editor and ac- 
quired an interest in the paper. That 
was a union of two men who supple- 
mented each other. 


R. WOHLGEMUTHY’S readiness to 

start things is illustrated in the 
case of the “Life Agents’ Supplement,” 
which he launched as a monthly a few 
months after Mr. Cartwright went to 
Cincinnati. Mr. Wohlgemuth knew the 
minds of insurance people only as those 
do who constantly travel among them, 
He knew that life agents really cared 
little about the news of their business 
unless it was of a kind they could use. 
He proposed as soon as it was reason- 
ably possible to start a monthly paper 
for life agents giving salesmanship arti- 
cles, “closing” arguments. stories of 
This he started in a small 
way in 1899 but later it was discontin- 
ued. He developed and carried out the 
idea in “The Insurance Salesman” some 
years later. 


success, etc. 


T took Mr. Cartwright but a few 

months to satisfy himself that Cin- 
cinnati was not the place for the publi- 
cation office of an insurance newspaper. 
There was more fire insurance news to 
be had in Chicago in a day than could 
be secured in Cincinnati in a week 
Mr. Wohlgemuth cherished the desire 
to go to college. The Western Under- 
writer was now going ahead steadily. 
Mr. Cartwright had become somewhat 
familiar with the business department, 
and in 1900 Mr. Cartwright took the 
publication office to Chicago. 
ness office was left in Cincinnati, 
with Harry M. Diggins supervising the 
accounting as he had done from the 
foundation of the paper, the business 
details and compilation of hand books 
in charge of subordinates and Mr. Cart- 
wright supervising affairs by mail and 
occasional visits to Cincinnati. This 
was a clumsy arrangement, requiring 
much correspondence and reporting be- 
tween the two offices, 
sound business reasons for it. 

I left The Western 
the end of 1899 and engaged in other 
During the summers of 1902 
and 1903 I returned to get out the Ohio 
Hand Book and during the winters of 
those vears I was a part-time corres- 
pondent of the paper at Cleveland. | 
am not, therefore, as familiar with the 
paper’s development during those years 


The busi- 


but there were 
Underwriter at 


business. 


as with its earlier history or what trans- 
pired after I became associate editor at 
Chicago in 1904. 


T is necessary to digress a little to 

take up certain events which had a 
marked influence on the development ot 
The Western Underwriter. The rela- 
tions between Mr. Wohlgemuth and the 
“Insurance Herald” were extremely cor- 
dial. He loved and revered Mr. Allison 
almost as a father. The “Insurance 
Herald” had pursued a remarkably gen- 
erots policy in almost abandoning the 
Ohio field when he launched The Ohio 
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Underwriter, 
writer paid no attention to the southern 
field in which the “Insurance Herald” 
was supreme. 

In 1899 the stock control of the “In- 
surance Herald” changed hands, and 
Mr. Allison and his associates started 
the “Insurance Field,” but the relations 
between that paper and The Western 
Underwriter continued cordial and each 
largely kept out of the other’s field. In 
1903 Mr. Allison returned to daily news- 
paper work and C. I. Hitchcock was 
secured as editor and publisher of the 
“Insurance Field.” He readily saw that 
the territory north of the Ohio was 
better both for news and business than 
that to the south. Furthermore, his 
friends were mostly in the northern ter- 
ritory and he would have been recreant 
to his own institution if he had not cap- 
italized that friendship. He began pub- 
lishing more local news from what had 
been The Western Underwriter’s field 
and he began active solicitation for cir- 
culation and advertising in that field 
and also in the states west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

HEN Mr. Cartwright moved the 

publication office of The Western 
Underwriter to Chicago in 1900, he be- 
gan developing news and circulation in 
Illinois and Wisconsin. He was virtu- 
ally alone at the Chicago office, but was 
able to maintain for the paper a good 
lead over its competitors in the matter 
of news in its own territory, and do this 
at comparatively small expense, but 
when the “Insurance Field” invaded that 
territory a more aggressive policy be- 
came necessary. The two papers were 
on friendly terms and ior a time ex- 
changed news, but this arrangement had 
to be discontinued as the competition 
in the north became more active. 

During this period The Western 
Underwriter developed fast but the 
growth involved a material increase in 
expense. Many correspondents were 
employed and they were instructed to 
use the telegraph freely. It was a per- 
iod of big news. The Baltimore con- 
flagration occurred in the spring of 1904. 
followed by the 25 per cent flat advance 
in rates and the introduction of analy- 
tic rating throughout the West. 


N 1905 came the Armstrong investi- 
gation of life insurance companies in 
New York, followed by a vast amount 
of life insurance legislation throughout 
the country and the promotion of new 
life companies. In 1906 the San Fran- 
cisco conflagration occurred and the 
amount of news which followed it was 
immense and expensive, while adver- 
tising took a jump as companies has- 
tened to assure agents that they were 
sound notwithstanding the disaster. 
Circulation was stimulated also. I re- 
call an afternoon when Mr. Cartwright 
brought in the list of Springfield Fire 
& Marine agents in the Western ¢de- 
Partment—about 3,700 at that time—to 
all of whom the company had ordered 
The Western Underwriter to be seni for 
three months, 





The casualty and surety bus‘ness had 
also become a source of considerable 
news.. Many surety companies had 
been organized and engaged in the 
death struggle for business at inade- 
quate rates. There was no cooperation 
among the liability companies and they 


while The Ohio Under- 








It is eminently fitting that William 
Sterling Crawford of New York City, 
the distinguished and highly esteemed 
insurance editor of the “Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin’ 
should appear in an anniversary edi- 
tion of THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER. 
Mr. Crawford in street parlance, 
“knew it when.” In the early days of 
the old “Ohio Underwriter,’ when it 
was holding forth in the Aetna build- 
ing at Cincinnati, Mr. Crawford was 
seeking a position and became asso- 
ciated with the publication. For a 
number of years he held an important 
position on The National Under- 
writer, being one of the chief edi- 
torial men on the paper. Mr. Craw- 
ford has the distinction of developing 
a casualty and surety news depart- 
ment. He specialised on this work 
when he was associate editor of The |} 
National Underwriter. At that time 


the insurance papers paid but little attention to casualty news and the surety 
companies and their affairs hardly got a look in. Mr. Crawford began a study 


of the surety business. 
ship. 


He is capable now of writing a text book on surety- 
His presentation, not only of the news but the educational, statistical 


and selling side of casualty insurance and surety bonds undoubtedly had much 


| to do with awakening the interest of local agents in these lines. 
| is one of the most earnest and sincere writers in the realm of insurance news- 
paperdom. He has most rigid standard of right doing. 
and pretense. It is not in Mr. Crawford’s nature to deceive or misrepresent. 
He has done much to inculcate truth and honesty in the writing of insurance 
He occupies today the premier position in daily insurance newspaper 
He has a wide acquaintance with insurance men and 


NEWS. 
work in the country. 
enjoys their implicit confidence. 





were cutting rates while the cost of set- 
tling claims constantly grew higher. 
The accident and health companies were 
industriously trying to take the profit 
out of their business by liberalizing poli- 
cies and increasing benefits with no in- 
crease in rates. The agents were vir- 
tually running the plate glass business 
and running it into the ground. 


HEN The Western Undervwriter’s 

publication office was moved to 
Chicago the “Life Agents’ Supplement” 
was merged into the big paper as a col- 
ored supplement to one issue each 
month. So far as I know that was the 
first of the educational supplements 
which are now so common. 

Mr. Wohlgemuth returned to Cincin- 
nati in 1905, and took a general super- 
vision over the business department, 
though for some time he was giving 
much attention to other interests. 
George W. Wadsworth, who had start- 
ed as an office boy at Cincinnati in 1899, 
had developed rapidly. In 1905 he vis- 
ited the Chicago office. Up to that time, 
The Western Underwriter, like other 
insurance papers, had carried its ad- 
vertising on the covers and in solid 
pages in the front and back. Mr. Wads- 
worth and I discussed the advantage of 
running advertising along side of read- 
ing matter. We favored the plan and 
the next week when I made the paper 
up I rearranged the advertising on the 
back pages and put some reading matter 
on each of them. Mr. Wohlgemuth, 
however, had this discontinued, as he 
had much larger changes in view. 


E purposed having the paper look 

like what it really was—a news- 
paper. Accordingly, with the first issue 
of 1906, it came out in a new dress. The 
covers were discarded. Instead of three 
broad columns, each page had four col- 
umns of what was then standard news- 


Mr. Crawford 


He is a hater of sham 


paper column width. While the editor- 
ials had formerly occupied the first page 
of reading matter, they were put into 
the middle of the paper, and the most 
important news started on the front 
page. There was reading matter on 
every page except the back one. 

As indicating how the paper has 
grown since, I may say that it was be- 
lieved then that by running all the 
“every other issue” advertising at one 
time the paper could be held to twenty 
pages on that issue and to sixteen pages 
on the alternate week. This 
about three months. Then 
San Francisco fire. 

It was in 1907, I think, that Mr. 
Wadsworth moved to Chicago, bring- 
ing up most of the business office and 
thus greatly facilitating work by having 
both departments under one roof. -The 
Western Underwriter confined its work 
then mainly to the Western Union ter- 
ritory. 


lasted 
came the 


YEAR or two later The Western 

Underwriter put on a casualty and 
surety supplement. By strange coin- 
cidence the “Insurance Field” did the 
same thing the same day. It is my be- 
lief that those two newspapers exerted 
a very powerful influence in developing 
the casualty and surety business in the 
West and South. Analytic rating was 
causing fire rates to come down from 
the high point reached when the 25 
percent advance was put on in 1904. 
The city brokers were getting some of 
the agents’ best lines and large risks 
were being sprinklered. The local 
agents were feeling the results of these 
changes and looking for ways to recoup 
their losses in income. Meanwhile the 
two leading middle western papers were 
pointing out constantly the opportuni- 
ties offered by the casualty and surety 
branch. 
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About 1910 Mr. Wohlgemuth saw in 
fire prevention a big movement ané 
started a monthly supplement to The 
Western 


subject. 


Underwriter devoted to that 
In 1912 this was enlarged*into 
a new publication, “Fire Protection.” 
Later the same year a run-down month- 
ly paper, published in the East in the 
interest of the monthly-premium acci- 
dent and health business, was purchased 
and made into the “Casualty Review.” 

HE expansion in territory and in the 

news service of The Western Under- 
writer had really been greater than the 
The 
paper was now so large that it was los- 


increase in advertising warranted. 


ing money on subscriptions, while the 
adding of new publications not yet on 
a paying basis was a drain upor it and 
the problem of getting more advertis- 
ing became serious. Notwithstanding 
its prestige in the west it was not very 
widely known in the East and officials 
of some of the leading companies made 
the fact that it was a “sectional” paper, 
as they called it, an excuse for refusing 
to advertise in it except in a very limit- 
ed way. This was narrow minded on 
their part, but the paper had to con- 
sider their attitude. Accordingly, more 
attention was given to 
and The Western 
THE NATIONAL 


Eastern news 
Underwriter became 
UNDERWRITER. Person- 
aliy I was sorry when the change came, 
but it was a good business move, for 
the paper has made great strides since. 


N 1917: I 
WRITER, 


left THE UNDER- 
I want to mention one very 
important change made since that time 


NATIONAL 


which in my opinion was one of the 
best things the publishers ever did. That 
was the “splitting” of the paper into a 
fire and casualty edition and a life edi- 
tion. For some 


years I had favored 
that change, as I saw the fire and cas- 
ualty branches growing closer and the 
life business going more into the hands 
Aside 
of giving people something they do not 
care for, there is a peculiar psychology 


of specialists. from the waste 


in many persons that makes them prize 
the more what they do want if nothing 
superfluous is thrown in. 


S I look back to the small begin- 

ning and follow the development 
of THe NationaL UNbeERWwRITER, | con- 
clude that one strong reason for its suc- 
cess is the fact that from its first issue 
it has been in the hands of men in inti- 
mate touch with the men in the bus- 
ness, especially the agents. Its editors 
knew how insurance men think and were 
able to give them what interested them 
During its entire history it has avoided 
reprint and rewritten stuff to a remark- 
able degree. It got most of the news 
from original sources, though the dailies 
necessarily often published it before a 
weekly could do so. 

Neither Mr. Wohlgemuth nor Mr. 
Cartwright ever expected that his edi- 
torials were going to change the course 
of the insurance business. They did not 
expect greatly to influence the opinions 
of company executives directly. As soon 
as the paper had gained a good circula- 
tion it had the means of influencing 
them indirectly by giving the agents the 
facts in a news story. If the agents’ 
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interests were affected the home offices 
soon heard “the master’s from 
the field. 

CANNOT let the opportunity pass to 
] few about a with 
whom I worked steadily in delightful asso- 
ciation for thirteen years. Mr. Cartwright 
is a hard disciplinarian—of himself. As 


voice” 


Say a words man 


an editor he was stricter in giving as- 
signments to himself than to his assist- 
ants. He gave few instructions but he 
set an example of hard, steady work 
and large output that no subordinate 
could disregard. He values time more 
than any other newspaper man I have 
ever known. He can be patient with 
people who make mistakes but not with 
He has good judg- 
ment on what to print and what not to 
print. 

dences. 


those who are lazy. 


He knows how to keep confi- 
He hates squabbles. He would 
have made a snappier paper if he had 
liked a fight better; but he would prob- 
ably have accumulated libel suits also. 

Few men are more widely known or 
have more friends in insurance circles 
than Mr. Cartwright. 
as many others a 
needed it. 
has 


Few have given 
boost they 
To the disgust of some he 
shove over the brink 
weak concerns that were tottering, but 
has given them a little encouragement 
if he could and has lived to see many 
of them grow strong. He has been too 
forbearing at times, but his errors in 
this direction sprang mainly from the 
kindness of his heart. 

HE quarter century in which THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER has grown 
to its present importance has been won- 
derful changes in the 


when 


refused to 


insurance busi- 
Most of the little companies have 


either grown large or passed away. Of 


ness. 


course, there are always infant institu- 
tions which are small, but few of them 
can remain so for a very long time. 
Cooperation has supplanted 
deadly competition. Companies of every 


largely 


class have devised new ways of serving 
the public. 
this 


measures to 


A very important part of 
taking 
prevent the contingency 
against, instead of letting it 
happen and paying the indemnity. Mul- 
tiple lines have succeeded single lines. 
and 


service has consisted in 


insured 


Agencies have combined become 
aggregations of 
large volumes of 
valuable expert 
in a small way in 1897 are done in a big 


now. 


specialists handling 
business and giving 
done 


service. Things 


way The narrow spirit of look- 
ing out for one’s self and putting ob- 
stacles in his competitors’ way has given 
place to a broader view, and companies, 
field men and agents exchange informa- 
tion, contribute to the general good of 
the business, cooperate with the insur- 
ance commissioners and work upon the 
principle that each will get his share of 
the benefits accruing to the entire busi- 
ness. 


HE journalism which serves a busi- 

ness and is supported by it ‘must 
develop with it. Generally speaking, 
the papers which have flourished most 
have either expanded with the growth 
of insurance or they have selected cer- 
tain features or certain localities and 
specialized. 

Advertising has come into its legiti- 
mate place either as an expenditure in- 
tended to bring returns or as an ex- 
penditure for the support of a valuable 
service rendered to the business—much 


The National 


Underwriter 











Life Underwriting Today 
Put On Much Higher Plane 


By JOHN 








He got to see men in spite of “hell and high water.” 





L. SHUFF 


John L. Shuff of Cincinnati, home 
office general agent of the Union 
Central Life and president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, acknowledges that he is one 
of the greatest advertisers in the 
country and does not hesitate to say 
that he has gained much through 
scientific advertising. Mr. Shuff says 
that in his early days he wore red 
socks and this attracted attention. It 
gave him his first idea of fmblicity 
and advertising. Here is a man of 
varied personality. He is a dynamo 
of energy. He is a jumping-jack, a 
wizard, a ladies’ man, a music lover, 
a politician, an administrator, a good 
mixer, an optimist, the embodiment 
of cordiality and good cheer and a 
whole lot of other things. Mr. Shuff 
as a humble worker in the ranks 
obtained distinction as a producer. 


He-never took “no” for 


an answer and he could never be rebuffed. He felt there was much good in the 


association movement and he got into 


it on all fours. He is one of the best 


known life insurance men of the country and has impressed all with his 


remarkable personality. 


He served as postmaster of Cincinnati, is a southerner 


by birth and education and a Democrat. 





HAVE just learned that THE 

NATIONAL UNDERWRTER is celebrating 

its 25th anniversary and I reflect with 
delight on the fact that I was at that time 
the intimate friend of President Wohl- 
gemuth and sympathized with him but 
admired his nerve in starting an insur- 
ance journal in Cincinnati. For years 
my interest in the success of same was 
most personal and I have watched its 
growth with sincere interest and pleas- 
ure. 


The Western Underwriter, as it was 
known in other days, and THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER now have always been a 


great factor of helpfulness to all life 
underwriters, giving in every issue in- 
that value to the 


thinking and working agent. 


formation was of 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the agent 
producing more than $100,000 was in 


a good class. When he got in a quar- 





less than in the past for the support of 
a good fellow. 

With advertising placed in the hands 
of trained publicity men whose duty 
it is to study the subject and spend their 
companies’ appropriations in the most 
advantageous outlook for 
insurance papers is 
These publicity men will make 
some mistakes, such as trying to gauge 
the value of mediums by general rules, 
but notwithstanding some errors, the 
legitimate, useful paper will come nearer 
getting proper recognition than when 
indifference to the whole subject of ad- 
vertising was widespread. 


way, the 


really useful im- 


proved. 


LOOK for more changes among the 

papers. I believe that some of those 
which now in a weak, unsatisfactory 
way try to be general will see the wis- 
dom of devoting their attention to one 
or two states, serving the business well 
in those small fields and building up a 
concentrated circulation, the value of 
which will be apparent to the advertis- 
ing men of the companies. 

With fire companies and their run- 
ning mates writing virtually all lines 
except life, the time will come when 





addition 
to getting publicity for all lines every- 
where, will 
individual 


the advertising managers, in 


advertise special lines in 
localities. If the paper in 
Iowa or Minnesota at a small expense 
can reach as many hail agents in those 
states as a paper of general circultion 
would reach at a much greater expense, 
the value of the local paper will be evi- 
dent. 


UT hard, conscientious, capable 

work must be done on all of these 
papers to justify their existence. The 
time has about passed when one man 
working a few hours a day part of the 
time, rewriting and using the shears and 
pastepot, can turn out a paper that will 
furnish him a good living, if only he is 
the friend of a few influential company 
officials. It lies with the companies 
themselves to make that day a mem- 
ory. But they will make a mistake if 
they undervalue or refuse to recognize 
the services rendered to the business by 
papers to which men of real ability are 
giving the very best that is in them, 
even though these papers do not attain 
the prominence of their great contem- 
poraries. 
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ter of a million production for the year 
it was excellent, and positively rare 
that man who sold $500,000 for the 
year. The business was really in its 
The average man was knock- 
ing the other agent and the other com- 
pany. Through the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and the local 
associations we are trying and believe 
have succeeded to the nth degree in 
eliminating twisting, backbiting and 
destruction of the foundation of our 


infancy. 


business. 


HE writer has visited every state in 

the Union save five this year and I 
have met the cream of the world, as I 
see our leading general agents, manag- 
ers and solicitors; and the thing that 
impresses me the greatest is the stand- 
ing socially, financially and otherwise 
of our leading life insurance agents in 
their communities. They are the lead- 
ers of social work and service to their 
fellow-man., 

Twenty-five years ago it required 
strategy to get in to see a big man of 
affairs. Today the only requirement is 
your name or a card to get anywhere. 
Our business, which was _ peddling 
twenty-five years ago, is a profession 
today and the agent, who is worth 
while, is an advisor—closer perhaps to 
the client than the doctor or even his 
attorney, so I revel and rejoice at the 
improvement in business and I feel that 
the agents are just beginning to real- 
ize their personal responsibilities and 
the duties they must perform to their 
several communities and, also, the hap- 
py privilege that they have of being 
able to interview any or everybody. 


QUARTER of a century is a long 
time to anticipate as to the future 
but indeed a short time to have passed 
through. Yet think of the history that 
has been made in America or the world 
—some of it very distressing but the 
world is better. The opportunities for 
ability in our business are 200 percent 
—yea, 300 percent greater than 25 years 
ago, and the opportunities were never 
so wonderful for a man who has enthu- 
siastic energy and real intelligence. 
The next 25 years are going to make 
an examination of an insurance agent 
as complete as those for a man to prac- 
tice medicine or a lawyer to be aé- 
mitted to the bar; hence I am happy 
and hopeful as to the future. 


unity in 
com- 


NE great thing is the 

which the heads of the 
panies are operating and they realize 
that the destruction of one company or 
the impairment affects them; when 
they were delighted 25 years ago to 
steal one another’s agents and a few 
other things that we would not tolerate 
today. That means a higher plane ol 
ethics that the world will recognize 
and reward. 

I extend my greetings to President 
Wohlgemuth, to Managing Editor Cart- 
wright, who I recall came to this 
journal a raw recruit—very raw. I 
have been happy in our friendships and 
indebted for many courtesies. We try 
to take all the publications of all the 





good organizations and this is the 
fountain from which we drink con- 
stantly. 
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N the walls of the office of the 
O secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents hangs a small, but 
framed, sheet of writing paper, bearing 
the-imprint of the Great Northern Hotel 
of Chicago. In a clear, bold hand are 
written the following names under the 
heading “Original Members of the Na- 
tional Association.of Local Fire Insur- 
ance Agents.” 
1. W. G. Strickland, Covington, Ky. 
29 Western Bascome, St. Louis, Mo. 
3. A. G. Simrall, Covington, Ky. 
4. James P. Drew, Kansas City, Mo. 


suitably 


5. R. S. Brannen, Denver, Colo. 
6. John A. Bryant, Kansas City, Mo. 
7. Milo E. Lawrence, Kansas City, 


gs. Alfred Pirtle, Louisville, Ky. 

g. A. H. Robinson, Louisville, Ky. 
10. F. A. Thompson, Denver, Colo. 
11. Merwin Jackson, Toledo, O. 

12. A. A. Doolittle, St. Paul, Minn. 
>. M. Lang, Toledo, O. 

14. T. H. Hawkes, Jr., Duluth, Minn. 
15. B. L. Baldwin, Omaha, Neb. 

16. D. H. McCarthy, Dubuque, Ia. 
17. J. Wachenheimer, Peoria, Ill. 
18. George D. Markham, St. Louis, 


19. Thos. L. Fekete, East St. Louis, 
20. C. H. Woodworth, Buffalo, N. Y. 


O many this particular sheet of let- 

ter paper has but little or no mean- 
ing, while to thousands of local agents 
from coast to coast and from Canada 
to the Gulf, it is a priceless treasure, 
and we of today look back to that 
little group of men with pride and re- 
spect. 

Because of the vision they had that 
September day in 1896, an association 
was formed which was destined in 
future years to exert a most powerful 
influence for good upon the insurance 
business of the country. 


THE name of Robert S. Brannen of 
Denver will ever be remembered 
with the most sincere affection for it 
was in his mind that the vision of a 
National Association first had its birth 
and he it was who called together the 
“Immortal Twenty” for the organiza- 
tion meeting on Sept. 30, 1896. 

“Bob” Brannen was a native of Troy, 
N. Y., but at the age of 23 years moved 
to Denver and entered the banking 
business. In 1865 he bought an interest 
in a local insurance agency and a few 


years later formed the firm of Brannen 
& Kellogg. 


A‘ the time of the organization of 

the National Association Mr. Bran- 
nen is quoted as saying: “The troubles 
of the local agents are largely of their 
own making and they may be greatly 
overcome by associated efforts, which 
will permit a more friendly and broth- 
erly feeling among the fraternity. It 
should be the local agents’ aim to cor- 
rect their own irregularities before criti- 
Cising the companies too severely for 
their shortcomings as these are largely 
brought on by irresponsible agents who 
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ents’ Great Organization 


BY JAMES 


disregard the ethics of the profession, 
as the business man’s credit depends 
largely upon the proper and correct 
methods of his business. As insurance 
agents are nothing more than a respect- 
able class of business men, they should 
establish a like standard of government 
for their own business.” 

Mr. Brannen was elected the first 
secretary of the National Association 
and held the position for three years. 
He died March 8, 1906, having lived 
long enough to see the organization he 
had founded well established. 


L. CASE 


and efficiency in local, state and na- 
tional organizations. 


HE national office, which was first 

located in Chicago and later in Bos- 
ton, was moved to New York in 1918 
and the most up-to-date 
methods adopted. 

The association in October, 1918, op- 
posed with all its united power, the 
rumored attempt of the federal gov- 
ernment to enter into the 
business. 

A system of self-graded dues was 
adopted whereby _ sufficient 


business 


insurance 


working 





president he realized that he had a tower of strength in Mr. Case. Mr. 





James L. Case of Norwich, Conn., 
president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, is one of the 
best known local agents in the coun- 
try. He came into prominence at the 
St. Louis convention of the National 
Association when E. M. Allen was 
chosen president. Mr. Case repre- 
sents the best in_ the 
Agency System. In his make-up he 
has embodied many of the noble 
traits of New England. His hon- 
esty is of the rugged, unvarnished 
type. He believes in the cause and is 
able to champion it with enthusiasm. 
Mr. Case became a member of the 
National executive committee during 
Mr. Allen’s administration. The 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee was Fred J. Cox of Perth Amboy, 
N. J., who followed Mr. Allen in the 
presidency of the National Associ- 
ation. When Mr. Cox was chosen 


American 


Case had demonstrated his ability, his vigilance, his splendid judgment 


|| and his fine vision as a member of the committee. 


|| to work. 


thorough gentleman. 
| 
| 


Mr. Cox, therefore, went no further when it came to appointing 
the chairman of the executive committee. Mr. Case redoubled his efforts, put 
|| in more hours and performed the hard task as chairman. 
|| lems to solve, as head of the organization he has developed. 

larger responsibilities he has become a larger man. 
In mind and in heart he is clean. 
much to the agency cause in this country. 


He was not afraid 


He had many prob- 
In assuming 
Mr. Case by nature is a 
He has contributed 








HE earlier years of the association 

were largely given over to the or- 
ganization of local boards and the for- 
mation of state associations, and an en- 
deavor to interest local agents in a 
movement that would bring the insur- 
ance interests of the country into closer 
harmony. 

During these years the association 
succeeded in securing the recognition 
of the right of the local agent to the 
ownership of the expirations of the fire 
business which he placed upon the 
books of a company, and this principle 
is today recognized by practically all 
of the leading fire insurance companies 
of the country. Twenty-five of the 
casualty and surety companies have 
since endorsed a similar principle as 
applied to the expiration of casualty 
and surety business. 

Anti-rebate laws and agency quali- 
fication laws were formulated during 
this earlier period, and a constant en- 
deavor was made by conferences and 
conventions to develop interest, power 


funds were obtained to make possible 
the increased work under 
expenses, 


increased 


ECENT administrations have real- 

ized the value and necessity of 
conference and cooperation, and as a 
result of this particular endeavor, con- 
ference committees have been appointed 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, the Insurance Commissioners 
Convention, and the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, so 
that the conference committee of the 
National Association has at all times an 
opportunity of conferring with these 
different bodies upon subjects which 
are of vital interest to the insurance 
business. 

The National Association has always 
stood for efficient, dependable service, 
and a model agents’ qualification law 
was adopted by the Los Angeles con- 
vention in September last. It provides 
that a person desiring to become an 
agent should be fitted, first, by char- 
acter; second, by business ability; third, 


by having a reasonable knowledge of 
the insurance contracts he is’ to sell; 
and fourth, by having a reasonable 
knowledge of the insurance laws of the 


state in which he is to operate. 


N Richmond, in 1920, the association 

adopted what is known as the “Rich- 
mond Declaration,” and which is a pro- 
test against the further extension of the 
appointment of banks and banking in- 
stitutions as agents. This 
principle has been recognized by the 


insurance 


vast majority of insurance companies 
since that time. 

Today the National 
composed of forty associations 
with a membership of approximately 
10,000 members. Each state associa- 
tion is in turn divided into local boards, 
and the local boards are composed of 
local agents. 

A very large increase of casualty busi- 
ness throughout the country in recent 
years has given the National Associa- 
tion an opportunity of developing an- 
other field of useful service to its mem- 
bers, and by means of close cooperation 
and conference with the casualty inter- 
ests of the country, a most harmonious 
relation now prevails. 


Association is 
state 


HERE are many problems which 

the insurance interests face at the 
present time, and the local agent is an 
important factor in the solution of many 
of them. With the increased opportuni- 
ties there is a proportionate increase 
in responsibility. 

Efficient, dependable service is the 
ideal for which the National Association 
stands today, and it is using every legiti- 
mate means within its power to influ- 


| ence its members to recognize the fact 


that success can only be attained by 
giving it. In proportion as this result 
is accomplished, the relations between 
the companies, the insuring public and 
the agents will become greatly strength- 


| ened. World conditions demand it; the 
| insuring public needs it; the agents and 


the companies desire to give it. 


URING the twenty-five years of its 
existence the National Association 
has had but five secretaries. As has 
been stated in foregoing paragraphs, 
“Bob” Brannen served from September, 
1896, to 1899. Frank F. Holmes of 
Chicago succeeded him and filled the 
office for five years from 1899 to 1904. 
Henry H. Putnam was the third secre- 
tary and his service covered from 1904 
to 1918. He was the publisher of 
“Monthly Journal of Insurance Econ- 
omics,” and brought to his new posi- 
tion a mind well trained in matters of 
insurance underwriting. Mr. Putnam 
assumed the additional duties of na- 
tional treasurer and continued as editor 
of the “American Agency Bulletin,” 
which journal he published for a year 
preceding his election as 
treasurer in 1904. 


secretary- 


HAUNCEY S. S. MILLER suc- 
ceeded Mr. Putnam as secretary- 
treasurer and editor of the “Bulletin” in 
February, 1918, and the enthusiasm he 
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brought to these positions soon began 
to show results in an ever expanding 
With new plans 


and new methods the membership be- 
: 


program of activities. 


gan to increase and a field of useful 
service was rapidly developed. Mr. 
Miller had been for years in close 


touch with the local agents in various 
sections of the country and this experi- 
ence was of great benefit to him and to 
the association. During his two years 
of seryice much progress was made and 
at the time he transferred the affairs of 
his office to his successor in 1920, the 
National Association was a well recog- 
nized factor in the insurance world. 
Waiter H. Bennett of Quincy, III. 
succeeded Mr. Miller and became sec- 
retary-treasurer on June 1, 1920. Mr. 
Bennett was for several years fire mar- 
shal of Illinois, a position he filled with 
distinction. A lawyer by profession, a 
keen student of business affairs, an able 
executive, Mr. 
3ennett for the important position he 
occupies at this most important time. 


all combine to qualify 


HE “American Agency Bulletin,” 

the official organ, has 
been a large factor in the success of the 
association. Mr. Putnam and Mr. 
Miller served as editors during their 


respective 


association’s 


terms as secretary-treasurer, 
1919 the 
became too exacting to be held by one 
person William E. 
who for a year and a half 
had been a part time assistant to Mr. 
Miller, assumed full control of the edi- 
torial department of the paper. Mr. 
Underwood in accepting the position, 
“Tn- 
owned, and 
the full benefit of 
his long and valuable experience as an 
His editorials 
week to week and 
month to month by thousands of agents 
and officials throug 
country the “Bulletin” 
almost “over night” a 
National 

After resigning his position in Feb- 
ruary, 1922, Mr. Underwood again took 
up the publication of the 
that date the “Bulletin” 
lished under the 
vision of the 


but in duties of both offices 


and accordingly 
Underwood, 


suspended the publication of the 
Critic,” which he 


gave to the “Bulletin” 


surance 


insurance journalist. 


were read from 


company hout the 


and became 
most important 


Association asset. 


“Critic.” Since 
has been pub- 
direction 


and super- 


secretary-treasurer. 


HE association has had eighteen 

presidents since it was organized 
and of this number sixteen are living 
and are enthusiastically interested in 
its welfare. Of the twenty original 
members, A. G. Simrall of Covington, 
Ky., A. H. Robinson of Louisville, 
Alfred Pirtle of Louisville, Jacob 


Wachenheimer of Peoria, Ill., George 
D. Markham of St. Louis, and C. H. 
Woodworth of Buffalo, N. Y., 
tain a 


all main- 


more or less active interest in 
present day affairs and activities. Of 
these Messrs. Robinson and Markham 


are regular attendants at both midyear 
and 
and always 
thoughtful consideration. Perhaps 
grand old man” of the National 
is. GC. Woodworth of 
until recent years, 
attendant, 


annual meetings and their advice 


counsel are given most 
“the 

As- 
Buf- 


not 


sociation 
falo, 
only 


who, was 
a regular but “a power 


behind the throne” in National Associa- 
tion affairs. 
If one will read the records for the 


The National 
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first twenty-one years he will find the 
name of “Woodworth” on almost every 
page and many friends join in the hope 
that health, prosperity and contentment 
may be his for years to come. 


WOULD that I had time and space 

to mention others, for during all 
these years the National Association has 
been most fortunate in having the sup- 
port and interest of many of the most 
influential local 
try and the names of 
Tapping, both Charlie 
Offenhauser, Beardsley, 
Southgate, Hildreth, Roth and many 
others are closely identified with its 
success. These men and their associates 
laid the foundation for the work which 
has been conducted during recent years 
and they will long be remembered. 
Many of the problems which they faced 
have long since been solved, but the 
work still continues and the administra- 
tion of to-day still “carries on.” 


the coun- 
Geer, North, 
Wilsons, Pellet, 
Gunther, Neale, 


agents in 


PECIAL mention must, however, be 

made of E. M. Allen and Fred J. 
Cox as the two presidents under whose 
leadership the association’s affairs were 
conducted from April 1917, to Sep- 
tember, 1921. Ed Allen and Fred Cox 
demonstrated. what real team work can 
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accomplish and eis when an or- ssdubithiis, which is no longer in exist. 


ganization can demand and secure “the 
cooperation of every blooming soul.” 
What they did is now a matter of his- 
tory and I am but expressing an almost 
unanimous sentiment when I state that 
because of what they did, because of 
what they gave, because of what they 
planned, and because of what they and 
their associates accomplished, the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
stands squarely in the public mind to- 
day as an organization “that actually 
supports right principles and opposes 
bad practices in insurance underwrit- 
ing.” 

May it always maintain this high 
ideal, with ever increasing power, to the 
end that the closest possible relation- 
ship may permanently exist between 
the public, the companies and the agents. 


Advertisers in First Issue 


The first issue of The Ohio Under- 
writer was dated Feb. 4, 1897. There were 
16 pages. On the front cover were 
advertisements of the Cincinnati Insur- 
ance Company and the Security beer 
& Life of Philadelphia, both of whicl 
have gone out of business. On the sec- 
ond page was the advertisement of the 
Guarantors Liability Indemnity of Phil- 
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ence. The only other advertisements jn 
the paper were the Inter-State Casualty 
of New York, which has gone out of 
existence, the Ohio Farmers of LeRoy, 
O., the Phoenix Mutual Life and the 
Mutual Life of New York. 





When Typewriters 
Were Still Novelty 


HE first typewriting machine used 
in an insurance office in Chicago 
was found in the Western department 
of the Springfield Fire & Marine, the 
last part of 1875 or the first month of 


1876, The department had been opened 
with Maj. A. J. Harding as manager, 
A. F. Dean, who had been associated 


with Major Harding in the Civil War, 
the two becoming fast friends, was 
called in to be his assistant and to take 
charge of the accounting department, In 
those days the men in the office dis- 
charged all kinds of duties. 

Major Harding and Mr. Dean were 
walking along State street one day 
and stopped at a window to look at a 
new fangled machine, which 
crude typewriter. There speci- 
mens of its work on exhibition, Mr. 
Dean remarked to Major Harding that 
if the machine did not cost too much 
it would be a great advertisement to 
have it in the western department of 
the Springfield. Agents would be 
greatly impressed in getting the type- 
written letters, in his opinion. Major 
Harding was rather skeptical as to 
whether anyone in the office could use 
it. He told Mr, Dean that he thought 
it would take about a month for anyone 
to become proficient in its use. Mr. 
Dean told him that he believed he could 
master the apparatus in a week. 

A typewriter was purchased at a cost 
of $130. When it 


was a 
were 


was in action it 
sounded very much like a_ threshing 
machine. Naturally when it arrived at 


the Springfield Fire & Marine office 
there was much interest and curiosity. 
Mr. Dean spent his evenings and spare 
moments in learning the keyboard and 
fingering out letters. However, in the 
allotted time he was found to be a very 


good typist. The letters sent out by 
the Springfield, as predicted, caused 
much interest. Some of the agents 


notified the office that it was not neces- 
sary to go to the expense of having 
letters printed, as they could read those 
that had been written by hand. 


In the first issue of the old Ohio Un- 
derwriter, 25 years ago, the work of the 
special committee to formulate the pro- 
gram for the semi-annual meeting of 
the Western Union, of Re 
Smith was president, was spoken of. 
The committee consisted of W. S. War- 
ren, Liverpool & London & Globe; W. 
J. Littlejohn, North British & Mercan- 
tile; J. Montgomery Hare, Norwich 
Union; Law Bros., of the Royal; John 
S. Belden, John 


which 


London & Lancashire; 
H. Washburn, Home of New York; J. 
F. Downing, North America; Eugene 
Cary, German-American; A. J. Harding, 
Springfield; J. W. G. Cofran, Hartford; 
Eugene Harbeck, Phenix of Brooklyn; 
H. M. Magill, Phoenix of Hartford: 
Fred C. Bennett, Aetna; George T. 
Cram, American Central; Fred S. James, 
of the National. 
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The Evolution of Life Insurance 


OME of my contemporaries are cer- 

tain that the earth is flat and 1m- 
And William Jennings 
Bryan imagines that he has exploded the 
theory of evolution as far as it relates 
to the animal kingdom. But we all 
agree that there is movement and evo- 
lution in the business world. And there 
js no more conspicuous example of it 
than in the life insurance field. 


movable. 


The oldest life insurance company in 
the United States is the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund, incorporated in 1759. 
But as its insurance is on the lives of 
clergymen exclusively, it is inconspicu- 
ous as compared with the great com- 
panies doing a general business that 
How- 
ever, I have a feeling of profound re- 
spect for that venerable institution; for 


were organized at later dates. 


my mother, who became a widow when 
I was 10 years of age, was supported 
in part by a life annuity based on my 
father’s insurance in that 
Without that annuity my mother could 
not have sent me to college. 


company. 


And my 
college education gave me my start in 
the life insurance field. But this is by 
the way. 


T was not until the nineteenth century 

was well on its way that the Ameri- 
can companies that have grown so great 
were established. And those companies 
at first followed timidly and cautiously 
the usages of Great Britain, where the 
business had been developed along sci- 
entific lines. 

The American companies conducted 
the business in accordance with sound 
principles, but development was «slow; 
for many dangers and difficulties were 
encountered which tended to retard the 
popularity of life insurance. The in- 
stinct of self-protection prompted the 
companies to restrict the movements of 
their policyholders; to deny them privi- 
leges which might prove expensive, and 
to so frame the insurance contracts that 
in case of any dispute the interests of 
the companies as distinguished from the 
interests of their policyholders would be 
safeguarded. 


T was not long, however, before the 

officers of these American companies 
began to have a broader vision; began to 
think and act for themselves; began to 
recognize the vitality of the life insur- 
ance principle. They began to see that 
to stand still would mean retrogression, 
and that progress was only to be made 
by pushing actively forward. Then it 
was that evolution really set in, and the 
genuine progress of life insurance be- 
gan. Then its astonishing development 
in the United States became rapid and 
significant. 

The policy contracts were simplified; 
the restrictions on residence and travel 
were removed, and the companies vied 
with one another in extending new and 
valuable benefits to their policyholders. 
New plans of insurance were devised to 
meet the varying needs of the people. 
New channels were opened up. New 
needs for insurance protection were re- 
vealed, and new contracts were devised 
to satisfy those needs. 


BY WILLIAM 


HE result of all this 
insurance 


was that the 
business in the United 
States increased with astonishing rapid- 
ity, and extended in every direction 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, until finally the influence of 
the World War, and the great influenza- 
pneumonia epidemic that swept over the 
United States in 1918 and 1919, im- 
pressed upon our people the uncertainty 
of life and the devastating influence of 
the financial 

train of death. 


losses following in the 
After that the growth 
of the life insurance business was more 
rapid than it had ever been before. And 
during the years of inflation that came 
immediately after the close of the war 
this rapid advance continued. 


ALEXANDER 


cash which his 
able to provide. 

It is no figure of speech, therefore, 
to claim that our life insurance 
panies are public-service 


executors may not be 


com- 
institutions, 
and that the more rapidly their business 
is extended the sooner will our nation 
become a body of thrift-loving, pros- 
perous citizens, 


HEN the 


were 


American companies 
inexperienced 


little care was exercised in the selection 


young and 
of agents, and many incompetent men 
entered the field whose blunders were 
more conspicuous than the good work 
done by their intelligent associates. So 
the public got the impression that the 
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written a number of books, many of 
instruction of field men. 


has made his contributions to insuray 
valuable. 


Items,” 





since 
had general supervision over all work 


life insurance agent must be a trained 


sible in the past for the insurance cau- 
cation of the Equitable’s field forces, 
and has been instrumental in building 


up a 


Stevenson, supplemented by the excelle 
us a teacher of insurance salesmanship. 


Mr, Alexander is a frequent contributor to the insurance journals and has 


His mastery of literary style, combined with a know- 
ledge of life insurance which is surpassed by few if any men in the business. 


Mr. Alexander is editor, and A. H. Reddall is associate editor of “Agency 
the Equitable’s popular weekly 


William Alexander has been seere- 
ary of the Equitable Life of New York 
1880. Aside from his duties in 
‘onnection with the administration of its 
fairs as an executive officer, he has 
f a purely literary character. 

For years he has contended that the 








sxpert, and he has been chiefly respon- 


strong educational department 


under the supervision of Dr. John A. 
nt work done by Dr. G. B. Van Arsdall 


which are designed expressly for the 


ice literature especially noteworthy and 


journal, 





ITH the period of reconstruction 

which began in 1921, this progress 
was momentarily arrested; but already 
there are indications that hereafter the 
advance will be even more astonishing. 
There are substantial reasons for this. 
The 


been as great as it is today, nor has that 


need for life insurance has never 


need ever been as easy ot demonstra- 


tion. This is due in part to the fact that 
many new uses for life insurance have 
been revealed, and in part to the fact 
that a large proportion of these new 
needs are in connection with corporate 


and business interests. 


BYE RY 


every 


business 


and 


business man recognizes the 


organization 


value of ready money, especially at a 
time when business dangers and com- 
plications are greater than during nor- 
mal periods. And _ life 
nishes ready money at the very moment 
that it is needed—when death precipi- 
tates a demand for the liquidation of 
obligations; when the death of an offi- 
cer or partner injures a corporation or 
business firm, or when the death of an 
individual creates a pressing need for 


insurance fur- 








typical agent was necessarily a bore, 
and succeeded only because he was 
fluent or talker. Popular 
opinion is still tinged with some preju- 


dice against life insurance solicitors in 


a 
plausible 


consequence of the errors of those early 
days. But such prejudice is rapidly 
disappearing. 

In the early days the agent was given 
a rate book and a package of applica- 
tion blanks, and was sent out to swim 
if sustained by courage and determina- 
tion, or to sink if disheartened by fail- 
ure. If he had intelligence and persist- 
ence he was sure to have some success 
in disposing of his wares because of 
their intrinsic value, and because of 
aptitude gained in the school of experi- 
ence. But usually he was ignorant of 
foundation principles, offered inaccurate 
explanations, and gave inadequate ad- 
vice. The result was that those who 
insured were not always convinced that 
they had acted wisely, and much of this 
hali-sold insurance was abandoned. 


S Ses best way to learn how to sell 

insurance is to sell it, but there will 
always be important information which 
the agent will not gather in canvassing, 
such as a knowledge of the fundamental 


principles on which all sound life in- 
surance rests. 

But instruction of this character will 
be for the agent’s guidance and not to 
be passed on to his customers. In fact, 
his chief need for acquiring knowledge 
of this kind is in order that it may not 
be necessary to bother his clients with 
technical information and_ perplexing 
It is to enable him to say: “I 
have thoroughly investigated this sub- 
ject. 


details. 


The life insurance business is con- 
ducted on a Nothing 
It will satisfy your 
needs. You can’t do 
Consequently, nothing re- 
mains for you to do except to select 
the policy that will best meet your re- 
quirements. In that I will help you, 
and the rest of the work I’ll attend to 
also, and save you all labor and annoy- 
ance.” 


scientific basis. 


else is so secure. 
most pressing 


without it. 


HE agent’s position is now like that 
of the 
architect. 


lawyer, the doctor or the 
The client does not wish to 
listen to a learned disquisition on the 
technicalities of the law, but neverthe- 
less he would not employ as counsel a 
man who was _ not 


learned in the 


supposed to be 
law. The patient does 
not expect the doctor to lecture to him 
on physiology or surgery. He 
simply to be The man who 
wants a home does not go to an archi- 
tect to learn how to build a house. He 
explains his needs and leaves the archi- 
tect to do the work. : 


comes 
cured. 


One reason why the agent should be 
educated, therefore, is to enable him to 
think and act for his client. In short. 
he must be an expert in order that his 
prospect shall not be forced to acquire 
expert detailed infor- 
mation about what to him will always 


knowledge and 
seem a technical and intricate subject 


HERE is 


agent should be a trained expert—a 


another reason why the 


reason quite as 
just stated. 


important as the one 
It is this: If he knows of 
his own knowledge that life insurance 
rests on foundations as steadfast as the 
everlasting hills; if he fully appreciates 
its values; if he knows exactly how its 


wonderful achievements are accom- 
plished, his enthusiasm will be so great; 
that 


he will speak with convincing force, and 


his conviction will be so strong, 
his appeals will be absolutely irresist- 


ible in the vast majority of cases. 


OOKING back over the past, and 
studying the that 
vail today, we can confidently predict 


conditions pre- 
a future for life insurance of extraordi- 
The companies 

advancing rapidly: 
public appreciation is growing steadily, 


nary _ brilliancy. and 


their agents are 
and as life insurance is the best of all 
teachers of thrift, it is aiding in the evo- 
lution of our nation by strengthening 
the individuals composing it. 

Let us who are engaged in the lite 
insurance business therefore unite in 
the effort to change our nation from 
the most wasteful, to one of the most 


thrifty. Then we shall be strong and 


prosperous and useful and influential. 
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Publishing an Insurance Paper 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


T is just about as to write an 
article on the functions of insurance 
journalism as it is to explain to a man 


-aSV 


with golfphobia why he should play the 
game. Of course, the silk hat and spats 
of affectation might be donned, as we 
say with all dignity and most lordly 
“The function of 
journalism is to cement internal business 


manner: insurance 
relations; to help the young man more 
firmly comprehend the essentials of his 
profession; to furnish a circulating li- 
brary of thought for the older under- 
writers, and to enhance the _ public’s 
proper understanding of insurance.” 
But, someone in the corner would be 
sure to say “Piffle.” 

VERYBODY thinks he 

newspaper, nor is he bashful about 
saying so. Writing into newspaper of- 
fices, disagreeing with the editor or 
with someone else, is a favorite indoor 
sport and at the same time furnishes 
an interesting department of the paper. 
The London “Telegraph” publishes an 
entire page of these correspondence let- 
ters every day; the New York “Times”, 
every week. Both papers are rather 
snobbish because every day they toss 
away enough views of uninvited writers 
to fill a room. One must have “class” 
to make those pages. Even the humor- 
ists who run those daily columns of 
independent comment, Franklin  P. 
Adams of the New York “World” and 
“Dick” Little of the Chicago “Tribune,” 
receive so much mail there are days 
when letters of contributors fill the 
columns so full that the conductors can 
take the day off. 


can run a 


pT —and this is significant—do you 

ever see a page of letters from read- 
ers in a weekly insurance 
(think quickly now) can you recall any 
letter? Yes, a few. There is the 
agency manager whose solicitor found a 
tip in an insurance paper which helped 
him land a $15,000 premium. Surely, a 
little gratitude is quite good form here, 
as he was about to drop his subscription; 
and so he writes and praises the editor 
upon getting out such a good paper. 
Then there is the fellow who moved to 
75 Maiden Lane, who is miffed because 
the paper said 72 Maiden Lane; or the 


paper, or 


chap who went with the Royal Ex- 
change and was credited with going 
with the Royal; or the man who is 


identified as being with the Home F. & 
M. These will all write for publication 
letters chastising the editor. When a 
three-column article is published prais- 
ing an insurance man, the latter regards 
to tell the editor 
that he has seen it, probably having 
elaborately thought out that any notice 
of the compliment would smack of, ego- 
editor 


it as bad form even 


tism. Sometimes an insurance 
will offend a man in some heinous way. 
initials 
leaving his name out of the list at a 
ten the 
editor will never know that he has com- 


mitted this crime and will even meet the 


such as getting his wrong or 


social function, and for years 


offended one at a dozen banquets; yes, 


even drink with him. Then eventually, 
through a common friend, he will hear 
the sad news that the paper does not 


stand so well as it did with so and so. 
Sometimes the news comes as a shock; 
never by letter. 
HY is it that the insurance men 

don’t write to the papers? When 
they hear a new use and occupancy 
story, or an interesting loss tangle, why 
do they bottle the information up, or 
only tell it to convivial specials or home 
office friends? That has always inter- 
ested me, especially when I put down a 
copy of “Musical America,” “Editor and 
Publisher,” “Printers’ Ink,” “Variety” 
or some other trade paper which teems 
with notes from unpaid correspondents 
apparently fighting to break into print. 


FEEL quite sure that the real reason 

is not lack of confidence or interest 
in insurance papers (which, by the way, 
have a better standing in the business 
at the present time than ever before); 
nor is it selfishness, but the secret in 
part rests in the timidity of insurance 
people, brought about by their training 


these speeches are unimportant as far as 
their bearing on the future of the busi- 
ness is concerned. Occasionally, a fire 
insurance man will break loose and say 
something sensational, but if he does his 
hearers don’t like it. 


NCE I heard a very thrilling, 

straight-from-the-shoulder talk of 
a fire man. One of the audience came 
up afterwards and said: “Poor taste, 
wasn’t it?’ My comment was: “Poor 
taste, h Here you are bored in 
your business by speakers as people are 
rarely bored anywhere, and when a 
man comes along and livens things up 
and says something dramatic, you ex- 
claim, ‘Poor taste.” You ought to send 
him a check for driving away the 
ennui.” 





OST speakers on insurance have 
one of three climaxes to their pa- 
pers. The punch is either something 
about psychology, something about “I 
have the message to deliver,” or some- 





country. 
the striking features of insurance. 


for the “Insurance Field.” 
some of the most important stories. 


routine of life. 
a most interesting paper. 





Clarence Axman of New York, the distinguished and versatile editor of 
the “Eastern Underwriter,” is one of the best known insurance editors in the 
He has a real nose for news. 
Mr, Axman was formerly a stenographer 
in the western department of the Continental at Chicago. 
pondent for the old “Insurance Herald” 
He has worked on daily papers and has covered 
Once in a while Axman desires some 
more excitement than the tyosaic assignments in insurance. 
a leave of absence and tackles some big daily newspaper project. 
mer, for example, he went to The Hague to do some newspaper work there 
while the conference of the great powers was on. 
His mind is active and is full of projects. 


He aims to present in his publication 
He acted as corres- 
of Louisville and later went to Atlanta 
He gives himself 


This sum- 


Axman gets away from the 
He is publishing 








to do everything by conference or in 
committee. A fire insurance training 
turns out a skilled man but one without 
initiative. Even a vice-president at the 
head of a department consults other of- 
ficers before taking important steps. It 
is much easier to do so; it spreads re- 
sponsibilities; and it lessens the possi- 
bility of error. So the underwriter 
grows into the habit of not walking 
alone; under a spotlight he would have 
and would 
insurance 


glow. 
come 


chills fever; 
So he the 
out without his help. 


never 
lets papers 

Except— 

(1) When he 
banquet. 

(2) When he makes 


convention. 


makes a speech at a 


a speech at a 


OW the fight has begun. How does 
the newspaper function in regard to 
Shall it print them in 
full—if so, where’s the space? Shall it 
print them in part—if so, what part? 
Shall it pass them up? If the speeches 
are printed in full, the readers may kick. 
If printed in part, the speakers may 
kick. Sometimes the editor solves the 
question by tossing them all into one 


these speeches? 


pile and printing the whole works, al- 
most without editing, in one special edi- 
tion. 
it or not. 


That ends his responsibility—read 
Take your choice. 


Many of 


thing about education of the public. 
What’s become of all those messages 
which insurance men felt that they 
would just burst if they did not deliver; 
and does the public know it has to be 
educated; and is it? I am also won- 
dering why the insurance men _ will 
spend so much money on hotel bills and 
sleepers in order to deliver an address 
before a few insurance men in Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania, or Sangamon 
county, Illinois, when they sometimes 
have to be knocked down or dragged 
out before they will write the same ad- 
dress in the form of an article for an 
insurance paper. 


HERE are 2,000,000 people in insur- 

ance and so many department heads 
and kinds of insurance that it almost 
makes me dizzy to count them. The in- 
surance paper tries to interest them all; 
and the best it can do is to print some- 
thing which will hold the attention of 
all of them, knowing it is impossible to 
interest them in everything, Yet, despite 
the diversity of the news and comment, 
the various papers in their treatment of 
news are in some respects startlingly 
alike. Why is that? Another mystery. 
Probably the editors have been too 
much occupied in studying the tastes 
of a certain group of men in the busi- 


ness who are “readers” just as other 
men are “joiners.” 


NE of the greatest satisfactions oj 

the insurance paper editor and at 
the same time one of the most poignant 
grief to the insurance paper’s business 
department is the large army of “un- 
known warrior” readers. That is, they 
are alive enough in getting hold of the 
paper, but they are “dead ones” from 
the box office standpoint. It works like 
this: Into the office of a great insurance 
company come one or six or a dozen or 
even twenty copies of a paper. Some- 
time later a printed slip is attached to 
the paper containing anything from six 
to a dozen names. The paper then 
starts on a circulating tour and each 
reader checks off his name when he 
finishes. 


T is a hardship on the paper, but a 
fetes economy for the office. In 
some offices a paper goes to so many 
people that it really costs the office less 
than a cent a week per man to read it. 


‘Even Hearst gets 3 cents a paper. The 


cnly solution will be for the insurance 
paper publisher to get cheaper paper 
stock; so after the fourth or fifth man 
has read the news it will all drop apart. 
The insurance papers are always get- 
ting messages over the ’phone, “Send 
me another copy of the issue of the 6th. 
Someone has swiped mine.” If the 
papers are responsible for developing 
this temptation to thievery, they may 
have to discontinue publication for the 
sake of the morals of the younger gen- 
eration of underwriters. 


UT I haven’t said much in this article 

about “functions.” Considerable 
light on what are the functions of an 
insurance paper can be seen by looking 
carefully at any good insurance papers 
to see how they cover the field. Take a 
look, for example, at THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER, and will be tak- 
ing a course in “functions.” Its way of 
running a paper has brought it thou- 
sands of readers. 

Now, if you ask me to describe the 
functions of an insurance paper so that 
not thousands but all those 2,000,000 en- 
gaged in the business will become sub- 
scribers, that’s another story. Maybe 
some day I’ll figure it out, copyright the 
idea, and publish the paper. It would 
only need about $1,000,000 capital. 

But, getting back to the beginning: 
Everybody thinks he knows how to run 
a paper; i. e., everybody but the insur- 
ance man. He lets the insurance papers 
run themselves; and he certainly gets a 
whole lot for his money. 


you 





Birth of Ohio Association 


The second issue of The Ohio Under- 
writer in 1897 told about the meeting 
called for the organization of a state as- 
sociation of agents in Ohio. Merwin 
Jackson of Toledo, chairman of the 
grievance committee of the National 
Association, issued the call. It was to 
be held Feb. 25, 1897. 
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Growth of Disability Insurance 


By A. E. FORREST 


IR Conan Doyle draws 
crowds because to the masses he 
is telling something new, something 

beyond their depth. Tell an audience 

that 1500 years before the first record 
of Adam and Eve was written, the 

Brahman Vedas recorded Adamus and 

Procriti as enjoying their Paradise, 

meaning literally, garden at the head of 

the Ganges river, and witness a lack of 


large 


interest. 

Few today care much about tradi- 
tion—tomorrow carries the interest and 
vet everything in nature proves the 
evolutionary process. The foundation 
must be laid before the superstructure 
may be reared, Insurance is no excep- 
tion and to measure properly the pos- 
sibilities of the future we 
back to beginnings. 


must look 


ISUALIZE the Street—LaSalle— 
middle ’80s. You could 
count the capitalized companies writ- 


in the 


ing accident insurance on the fingers of 
one hand, Sickness insurance was un- 
known—it had long since flared up and 
died. The number of mutuals or co- 
operative associations was, even, incon- 
sequential, and only a few men, com- 
paratively, indulged in the “luxury” of 
protection against loss of time or life 
through accident. 

At that company with 
$100,000 premium income from accident 
insurance was a great institution in the 
eyes of the craft, and the company 
officers carried a halo. As late as 1890 
state supervision of the accident insur- 
ance business, at least in Illinois, was 
of an extremely mild type. One paid 
an annual filing fee and forgot. Policies 
were of a very limited scope 


period a 





promises 
set out on the title page to be prac- 
tically nullified further on by restrictive 
clauses. Both public and underwriters 
were benighted. The latter were feel- 
ing their way in an uncharted sea and 
it was much more difficult then than 
now to convince a man that accident 
insurance was a good investment. 


HERE was no cooperation, not 
even friendliness among these 
frontiersmen in underwriting. Unlike 


our pioneer grandfathers, who carried 
their guns with the plough for protec- 
tion against a common enemy, insur- 
ance men at that period armed against 
each other and especially the new- 
comers. With manager and 
agent disparaging each competitor; 
sowing distrust as to financial sound- 
ness and business integrity, is it any 
wonder that the public was 
demonstrating confidence in 
insurance? 


every 


slow in 
accident 


In the broad light of today’s frank- 
hess in interchange of courtesies, it is 
difficult to appreciate that, for instance, 
when one company secured, through 
fortuitous circumstance, a confession 
from a policyholder insured in four 
other companies that he had voluntarily 
cut off his hand, that company’s man- 
ager permitted the culprit to collect 
from all—in court proceedings in one 
case—the full sum wrongfully claimed. 


Not one of the five companies inter- 
ested communicated with any of the 
others—it was not the vogue. 


a journalism at that date 

was not of the highest order. True, 
there were quite a galaxy of insurance 
trade papers, some good but not the 
useful variety of today, however, and a 
few that did not stop at urging their 
wares—they threatened—a boost was 
purchasable, as was a knock for a com- 
petitor. Search the pages of insurance 
newspaperdom of ’90 for uplifting, sale 


under which a stock accident insurance company could be organized. 
the North American became a stock company. 
mercantile pursuits in early life and landed in’ Chicago in 


called the Mutual Life Underwriters 
Association which met annually in con- 
The meetings 
crude; dominated by the officers of a 


very few of the 


vention. early were 


large associations; 
junkets affording pleasant outing at co- 
operative company expense for the little 
fellow, but holding a deeper purpose 
for a clique in the way of gathering 
funds for the handling of, legislation. 
Even in those days the “ways” at state 
capitals had to be given at least an 
oiling. There was not encugh contrib- 
uted to furnish real “grease.” <A 











A. E. Forrest, vice-president and 
secretary of the North American Ac- 
cident of Chicago, may be called a 
veteran in the business and yet in 
spirit and in truth he is one of the 
youngest officials in the country. Mr. 
Forrest is a Canadian by birth. His 
ancestors came from’ Scotland and 
England. Mr. Forrest has been one 
of the most forceful figures in the 
accident and health field. He has 
always been a leader in the front 
ranks of the organizations. He was 
prominent in the old International 
Association of Accident Underwriters 
when it comprised companies writing 
only accident and health business. 
fle was one of the founders of the 
Detroit Conference and now is 
equally conspicuous in the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference. 
Mr. Forrest has views of his own 
and he has not hesitated to express 
them. At times he may have been 
counted too outspoken. He has made 
a wonderful success of his company. 
He started the North American Ac- 
cident Association, a mutual, in 18900, 
there then being no law in Illinois 
Later 
Mr. Forrest was engaged in 
1883. In the 


earlier Chicago days, Charles H. Bunker was head of the Metropolitan Ac- 
cident, Mr. Forrest was the chief man in the North American Accident, Thomas 
S. Quincy was the pilot in the old Star Accident. H. G. B. Alexander was down 
at Indianapolis as general superintendent of agencies of the Railway Officials 
& Employes Association, which later was merged into the Continental Casualty. 
Mr. Alexander then joined the galaxy of accident officials in Chicago. Mr. For- 
rest during his business career has managed to come in contact with life in 
many directions. He owns a mine or two, a farm, a lot of securities, is a first 
class poker player and is a deep student of philosophy. In fact he is writing a 
book delving into the fundamentals of e.vistence. 





making matter; you will not find it. It 
seems, nay, it is true that “men rise on 
stepping stones of their dead selves to 
better things” and, however we may 
regard the philosophy of the masses 
today, at ebb-tide we must admit, one 
class, insurance and insurance journal- 
constantly improving physically, 
morally and financially, has attained a 
high estate. 

Insurance publications, read almost 
exclusively by those closely connected 
with the profession, have done much 
good work in this evolutionary process. 
They have brought into close touch the 
entire fraternity, its doings, given praise 
when due and condemnation when de- 
served, constantly elevating the tone of 
the auditors, receiving stimulation in the 
good work by the effort itself. 


ism, 


HE accident underwriters of ’90 
with few exceptions, were members 
of a section of a national organization 





schism in this embryotic organization 
brought about through the alleged 
partisan misuse of “‘‘oil” set up in 1893. 


MEMORABLE meeting at Niag- 
ara Falls created the International 
Association of Accident Underwriters, 
an instrument of great benefit to acci- 
dent insurance as an institution, and 
buried the accident section of the life 
convention. Yearly meetings, well 
prepared papers, much debate, good 
resolutions, the banquet, all feet under 
one table, good viands, Carolina per- 
fectos, and especially that moderate use 
of that which Omar Khayyam memo- 
rialized—the Grape—in time made fast 
friends of former enemies, adding 
greatly to moral uplift in this particular 
branch of insurance. 
In 1899 at Lake Geneva, the writer 
proposed the admission as a member 
of the “International,” of a mutual as- 


sociation having the temerity to under- 


take the writing of health insurance. 
Voted down promptly, such an under- 
taking was impossible; bad enough to 
prove a limit of accident disability, who 
could cope with the malingerers insur- 
ing against sickness? 


ODAY it is difficult to sell a policy 
that kind of 
disability and not just for twenty-six 
weeks as in 1900, but for the 
lifetime if sick or disabled. 


does not cover any 
entire 
This is the 
floating foundation on which we started 
Like structural 
enterprise which discarded the “piers” 


our building. modern 
and the piles and now rests the super- 
structure on the solid rock, disability 
insurance now rests on the foundation 
called service and since 
style the 
growth of public confidence has walked 
right The 
company of the nineties had an income 


honesty and 
the adoption of the newer 


alongside in step. “big” 
of a few hundreds of thousands. Today 
no company is big in accident and 
health parlance until it runs into the 
millions in premium income. 

The business of writing health insur- 
ance in a large way commenced with 
the century. For ten years previously, 
health 
and accident, but stock companies be- 


mutual associations wrote both 


gan to take on disability insurance, 


health and 
1900. 


accident, in earnest about 
There is no question but that a 
wonderful impetus was given to the 
business through the writing of the dual 


lines. 


BOUT 1900 an 
companies and 
ing health and 
the monthly payment plan, called the 


organization of 
associations writ- 
accident insurance on 
Detroit Conference, came into use and 
this association, rechristened the Health 
& Accident Conference, 
has been a powerful factor in the up- 


Underwriters 


building of present day methods in the 
health and accident field; not alone in 
the monthly pay work, its 
effect has been felt throughout the en- 
tire health and accident 
field. It is an educational institution in 
practice and ethics and from 
small gathering its 

ship now numbers about 100 
It is an harmonious body. With- 
out legislation, its 
ways and means and are usually unani- 


beneficial 
underwriters’ 


a very 
original member- 
compa- 
nies. 
members debate 
mous in following the ccurse decided 
on as desirable in the uplift of the 
business as a whole. 

Old time feudists meeting twice a 
year in friendly debate, sitting at the 
same dinner table, for the expensive 
banquet was long since abandoned by 
these earnest workers, cannot hold a 
grudge and the rivalry among associa- 
tion membership is clean. The Indian 
spirit seems to have disappeared with 
the fierce mustache, if one may judge 
from comparing the ubiquitous conven- 
tion picture of today with that of the 


’90s. We jointely gather statistics on 
net loss cost in health and accident 
coverage. Like good brothers we relay 


to all companies all claims as made and 
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report to each other undesirable agents’ 
records. 


HE business is fast assuming a 
measurable project, insofar as 
humans are measurable. Unfortunately 
the genus homo cannot be satisfac- 
torily standardized as an accident and 
health risk because of 'ack of accord 
with the elements entering into the in- 
surance agreement. The ups and downs 
of the financial teeter, the frequent 
change in hazard of occupation, natural 
biological change, varying with the man, 
his prenatal and acquired tendencies, 
pathophobia-hypochondria, easily _ set 
up through recurrence of an influenza 
or other epidemic—a thousand un- 
measurable items remove man from the 
standardizabie class of subjects of dis- 
ability insurance. 

No company can, with safety to itself, 
contract to carry an unchangeable pol- 
icy covering accident and health insur- 
ance from age 30, on an_ unalterable 
premium constant to age 65 without 
charging such a sum in excess of estab- 
lished present day rates as will make it 
unsalable except to the underaverage in 
health or to the designing who prey on 
the insurance company. Such an under- 
taking is akin to the building of steam 
boilers without providing escape valves. 
High pressure will explode company 
and boiler alike, 


HERE seems to be a price dead- 

line beyond which the public will 
not venture in buying health and acci- 
dent insurance. The business man is 
educated up to complete coverage, in- 
demnity for life while sick or disabled, 
but he is unwilling to pay the price and 
there is a question as to whether the 
basic principle of insurance, spread of 
loss, is not violated when it becomes 
possible for one risk to draw on the 
common $120,000, 
indemnity at $500 a 
month, and there are many non-can- 
cellable providiig $1000 a 
month being sold and $100¢ being paid 
to carefully examined risks—now, a 


treasury, for say 
twenty years’ 


policies 


couple of years after examination, in the 
insane asylum or victims of neuras- 
thenia, wintering in Florida and sum- 
mering in Canada. This in time will 
become a drain on the risks whose 
premiums may be raised, for no com- 
pany has yet had the temerity to de- 
pend wholly on non-cancellable busi- 
ness as a stockholder’s dividend payer. 


W ISFHDRAWAL entirely from this 

line, of a large life insurance com- 
pany, that during its brief and costly 
experiment was so forgetful of ethics as 
to openly solicit the risks of other com- 
panies through letters calling particu- 
lar attention to Clause 16 of Standard 
Provisions, is a straw in the wind when 
considered in conjunction with the ac- 
tion of a large casualty company in 
raising—a second raise—its premium 
on a large volume of well aged and 
established indemnity for life business 
and giving notice of discontinuance 
entirely of indemnity for life-under the 
health feature of its new issue. 

It is a good plain signboard pointing 
to safety, but because the path does not 
look so smooth as the present well 
beaten road, those without vision will 


keep right on into embarrassment. 


The National 
Health and accident underwriting is not 
a summer holiday. Competition has 
fixed the premium and raised the cost 
of acquisition. Increased taxation and 
living expense have played havoc with 
cost of maintenance and natural gravi- 
tation to a higher plane in all business 
transactions involving open competi- 
tion has evolved a policy contract of 
merit as compared with that issued a 
decade ago. 


HE business is young, rather skit- 
tish, easily unseated. Unfortu- 
nately for health and accident insurance 
of the commercial variety covering for 
business and professional men, there 


exists no code of ethics such as ob- 


Underwriter 


served by the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference and risks are 
switched indiscriminately from one 
company to another with profit only to 
the itinerant solicitor who usually gets 
a bonus on new applicants. 

The 20 percent tax on first premiums 
on monthly pay business gave pause to 
that line. Happily, with the repeal of 
this iniquitous burden and the return to 
near normal wages, there again opens 
up a future for a most necessary branch 
of underwriting—the insurance of the 
workingman’s income. This has in it 
less of the gamble element than any 
other branch of the business, LaSalle 
and Wall Streets can muddle through a 
few weeks of disability without indem- 


Life Companies Show Immense 


Growth in the Past 25 Years 


HE table subjoined gives a list of the life companies that were on an old- 
line legal reserve basis in 1897 and have continuously been in business. 


Since 1897 a few companies have changed from an assessment to an old- 


line basis. 


It is desired, however, to present in this table only those that have 


been continuously on an old-line basis since 1897. The list follows: 


Company and Location 
Aetna, Hartford 


idee we ee whe 1922 
1897 
Berkshire, Pittsfield, Mass..... soskene 
1897 
Central Life, Des Moines ......... 1922 
1897 
Conn, General, Hartford .......... 1922 
1897 
Conn. Mutwal, Wartiord. ........4... 1922 
1897 
Equitable, Des Moines ........... 1922 
1897 
Meuitable; New Work. ......--000% 1922 
1897 
Guardian, New York ............. 1922 
1897 
PeOmne; DOW TOT: 4.5. 655 oissandcncu 1922 
1897 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston....1922 
1897 
Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond... .1922 
1897 
Manhatian, New YOrk’ ....0i5..000%.44 1922 
1897 
Maryland Assur., Baltimore ...... 1922 
1897 
Mass. Mutual, Springficld ........ 1922 
1897 
Metropolitan, New York ....... 1922 
189% 
Michigan Mutual, Detroit.........1922 
1897 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J......1922 
1897 
eth), DOW WOE 3. sig osc cwee ced 192 
1897 
Mutual, Baltimore ........... 1922 
1897 
National, Montpelier, Vt........... 1922 
i897 
New England Mutual, Boston.....1922 
1897 
New York, New Work... .<....5. Py Se 
1897 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee. .1922 
1897 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles....... 1922 
L897 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia........ 1922 
1897 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford ..... 1922 
1897 
Presb. Ministers Fund, Phila......1922 
1897 
Provident L. & T., Philadelphia. ..1922 
1897 
Prudential, Newark ........... 1922 
1897 
tovyal Union Mutual, Des Moines. .1922 
1897 
State Mutual, Worcester, Mass....1922 
1897 
Travelers, Teertford 2.4.6... si0s. 1922 
1897 
Union Central, Cincinnati......... 1922 
1897 
Union Mutual, Portland, Me...... 1922 
1897 
United States, New York.......... 1922 
1897 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati. ..i922 
1897 


New Business 
Written 


Business 
in Force 

$1,204,000,398 
145,635,941 
131,027,062 
43,268,435 
108,240,977 
256,000 
$10,248,133 
11,759,984 





11,997,486 
202,972 
37,481,515 
2,941,291 


96,204,771 





413,239,004 

62,947,270 157,422,626 
39,234,839 286,934,616 
1,442,110 1,971,480 8,499,345 


840,460 
7,694,084 
37,826,127 
9,432,457 
31,810,915 
8,222,023 
278,786,237 
26,871,080 


817,970,732 
915,102,070 
198,221,795 

71,062,143 
223,116,887 
41,971,980 

,545,588,197 

105,640,047 








28,308,449 38,518,585 214,188,461 
1,041,505 10,613,052 13,778,199 
19,818,205 11,616,768 70,646,802 
14,400,374 9,379,017 57,660,441 
4,379,522 1,659,645 16,813,965 
1,781,821 962,741 6,473,232 






147,090,913 136,157,351 817,054,519 
18,546,960 20,434,382 102,867,061 
1,115,583,025 1,564,789,607 7,005,707,839 
30,628,968 169,820,543 454,068,004 
15,994,131 12,935,221 88,252,493 
5,351,498 4,801,994 27,954,169 
306,440,101 168,516,755 1,415,984,740 
60,742,985 30,569,633 224,556,168 
667,505,499 343,750,863 2,472,651,779 
234,744,149 135,679,834 917,930,911 
3,199,117 18,099,841 41,810,317 


198,708 788,209 1,687,775 
333,894,264 
72,474,731 
609,415,082 
99,996,092 


9,756,968 50,453,617 
13,540,024 13,611,204 
116,208,825 82,072,020 
25,910,905 10,330,563 
952,632,139 603,156,334 816,098,524 
187,176,406 123,812,865 826,816,648 
507,085,694 267,911,313 2,350,450,298 
92,633,604 53,375,567 384,167,829 
65,199,251 81,184,108 390,156,043 
3,069,252 3,720,111 2,367,726 
233,985.548 
29,405,529 
62,687,601 
10,655,170 
11,173,301 
738,698 








136,509,538 1,090,757,509 
134,594,870 


24,514,312 
50,462,274 
9,280,439 
4,431,094 
1,025,165 
87,607,287 
13,016,586 3; 
,139,784,242 5,668,080,870 
108,223,712 279,030,638 





33,966,081 


128,899,518 


31,636,776 





19,541,828 





9,027,167 65,282,454 
267,404 770,426 

42,796,493 338,276,595 

7,729,031 62,040,794 

477,123,176 1,756,489,826 

§ 12,302,740 88,243,267 
161,681,751 112,465,017 831,872.012 
16,304,769 30,187,212 93,898,215 
19,020,699 7,162,832 73,044,999 
7,010,697 7,793,125 38,086,849 
6,225,074 3,175,976 24,429,104 
7,464,011 6,506,935 37,793,775 
28,295,931 103,759,465 265,081,084 
210,712 4,290,332 5,724,728 
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nity—their insurance is largely a specu- 
lation—but to the man who works with 
his hands, two weeks disability is a 
hardship and a protracted disablement, 
a calamity. 


T HE big health and accident com- 

panies of the future will be those 
that forsake the beaten path and like 
the industrial life insurance companies, 
seek out those most benefited through 
disability coverage. An entire change 
from the usual agency organization of a 
casualty company must be 


made in 
handling the 


many small investors, 
Even the system in use by the indus- 
trial disability companies must change 
because of too heavy expense entail- 
ment. Less must be used in expense 
and more returned to the policyholder 
and beneficiary. 


Tle of life insurance into the 

accident and health business will 
for a time prove an unsettling factor 
insofar as stabilizing cost of production 
is concerned. Insurance commission- 
ers should make it their business to see 
that the accident branch is not carried 
on the shoulders of life insurance pol- 
icyholders; especially participating life 
companies should be instructed that 
ach branch must carry its own pro- 
portionate expense, from officers’ to 
janitors’ salaries, and insist that rebat- 
ing through the giving away of a dis- 
ability policy in order to get a life ap- 
plication is as reprehensible as_ split- 
ting a life premium. 

The practice in disability insurance 
of paying large commissions on renew- 
als of accident and health. premiums 
will result either in diverting life agents 
to the disability work or in bringing 
about a raise in amount of renewal 
commissions on life insurance, 


HE companies interested in disabil- 

ity insurance exclusively will have 
to draw together in even closer co- 
operation than exists today, and build 
around their business a stone wall 
against the harmful practices of the 
companies that handle it as a side line, 
using the accident and health policy as 
a sweetener in a trade for a larger vol- 
ume of casualty, surety or life insur- 
ance. 

Building a disability business is slow 
work in comparison with building on 
workmen’s compensation and_ general 
casualty lines, but is reasonably meas- 
urable and can be more safely handled. 
Disability insurance as a useful utility 
will become more and more of a factor 
in our national economic system and 
before THe NaTionar UNpDERWRITER cele- 
brates its next twenty-fifth anniversary 
it will be difficult to find any wage 
earner not a policyholder. 





Ohio Companies in 1897 


The first issue of The Ohio Under- 
writer reviewed the 1896 business of the 
Ohio companies. It gave the figures 
for the Eureka and Security of Cincin- 
nati, comprising the Cincinnati Under- 
writers: the Ohio Farmers, Teuton‘a of 
Dayton, Columbia of Dayton, Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati Insurance Company, Com- 
mercial of Cincinnati, National of Cin- 
cinnati, Washington of Cincinnati and 
Cooper of Dayton. 


ee oe 
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Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Number 


Insurance and Business Interests 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the 
T United States has an underlying 

membership of over 700,000 corpor- 
ations, firms and individuals, probably 
90 percent of whom have some direct 
interest in insurance. The Nationa 
Chamber is a business man’s organiza- 
tion. Its strength is in its ability to 
speak with authority for American busi- 
ness on national matters affecting its 
welfare. 

For purposes of service, business 
has been divided into eight divisions— 
domestic distribution, fabricated produc- 
tion, finance, foreign commerce, natural 
resources product‘on, civic development, 
transportation and communication, and 
insurance. Each is represented in the 
National Chamber by a department and 
an advisory committee. The former 
follows a very definite program of serv- 
ice for the Chamber’s membership, in- 
cluding both buyers an sellers. The 
committee, as its name implies, is ad- 
visor to the department on questions of 
policy and on such matters as the board 
of directors, the officers or the depart- 
ment manager may refer to it. 


: toe success of insurance depends tu 
a great extent upon the progress 
and development of our industrial and 
commercial enterprises. There is a dis- 
tinct community of interest betweer 
them and National 
Chamber serves as a meeting ground 


insurance. The 


where they may exchange ideas and de- 
cide upon matters for their mutual ad- 
vancement. Today, insurance is vitally 
interested in practically every phase of 
business activity, for example: 


| Insurance men are very much inter- 
* ested in the standardization of pro- 
cesses and equipment because of the 
effect which it will have upon the loss 
ratio due to accidents. As machinery 
becomes more highly standardized, tie 
number of designs requiring protection 
will be reduced. It will thus be easier 
to devise and supply adequate guards. 
Considered from the human standpo‘nt. 
the standardization of processes will 
make it easier for employees to become 
acquainted with their work and thereby 
reduce the number of accidents due to 
‘gnorance. Insurance benefits from and 
appreciates efforts leading toward more 
efficient operation of industry. The 
iabricated production department is con- 
ducting valuable work of this nature. 


II The foreign commerce departmen: 

* of the National Chamber has been 
engaged in excellent work during the 
Past two years relative to theft and 
pilferage losses in export shipments and 
has helped focus the attention of Amer- 
ican manufacturers upon the necessity 
of adequate packing. It has had fre- 
quent occasion to counsel the American 
exporters upon the most suitable pack- 
ing for their products and the proper 
methods for checking up the condition 
in which such packing reaches the buy- 
ers. It aiso offers advice concerning 
the facilities available in the United 
States for subjecting merchandise to 
tests of a character similar to the actual 
handling undergone in the course of an 
average export shipment. 


BY JAMES L. MADDEN 


It, in cooperation with American 
chambers of commerce abroad, has fur- 
nished to American manufacturers much 
valuable information about the condi- 
tion in which merchandise is received 
overseas, how it is stored, and the pos- 
sibilities of increased losses from theft 
and pilferage in the various ports. 

At present, the foreign commerce de- 
partment is conducting an investigation 
in the matter of inspect’on and certifi- 
cation of export shipments as to condi- 
tion, quality, and compliance with con- 
tract, as well as to the nature of the 
packing, the stowage, and the other 


siasm for his present work. 





ordination of the efforts of the states, 
the insurance companies, and the buy- 
crs. Today, we find 48 varieties of reg- 
ulatory state insurance laws with very 
little uniformity among them. The in- 
surance companies are rendering good 
service in spite of the adverse concitions. 
So far, the buyers have not collectively 
made any effort to express themselves 
on the many insurance matters vitally 
affecting them. 

The program of the insurance de- 
partment of the National Chamber pro- 
vides for two distinct services, one for 
insurance, and the other for buyers vi 


James L. Madden, manager of 
the insurance department of — the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce at Washington, D. C., has 
aroused much interest in the wisur- 
ance division. He is a graduate of 
IWVashington College and took his law 
degree from New York Uniwersity. 
Mr. Madden obtained a_ reputation 
as an efficiency engineer. During the 
war, he was attached to the ordnance 
department and devoted his atiention 
io speeding up production im muni- 
kindred 
plants throughout the country. Hts 
work in this connection attracted the 


tions and manufacturing 


attention of the Metropolitan Life 
which engaged him to develop its 
Policyholders Service Bureau for its 
group division, a work to which he 
gave his attention for three years 
previous to his going to the Chamber 
cf Commerce. He is full of enthu- 


He sees the opportunity to accomplish something 


in bringing insurance in contact with other great lines of business. 


physical factors contributing to the safe 
carriage of the goods to the foreign des- 
tination. 

In all such work, insurance is directly 
and vitally interested because of the 
effect it will have upon reducing marine 
insurance loss ratios. 


Il] The National Chamber is opposed 
* to the government entering into 
business activities which can be fully 
undertaken and conducted by private 
enterprise. It is not long since a bill 
was proposed in one of the state legis- 
latures which provided for monopolistic 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 
The organization members located in 
that state were promptly informed of 
the National Chamber’s policy and 
asked to communicate their views to 
their respective members in the state 
legislature. This is an excellent illus- 
tration of how national organized busi- 
ness assisted in prevent’ng a situation 
which would have seriously affected the 
very life of insurance, namely, its abil- 
ity to function. 


The most successful operation of in- 
surance depends upon the complete co- 


insurance. The remainder of this paper 
will be devoted to the latter class. 


HE American business men and the 

public generally believe in insur- 
ance, as is evident from their expendi- 
ture of about $3,000,000,000 in insur- 
ance premiums in 1920. Yet there is 
no national organization which repre- 
sents in all subjects the interest and 
welfare of the insurance buyer. The 
National Chamber is, therefore, thor- 
oughly alive to the possibilities in ren- 
cering its membership a real policy- 
holders’ insurance service. 

The average business man takes his 
insurance contract when delivered, 
places it in the safe and forgets about 
it. He regards insurance as something 
very complex and does not endeavor to 
understand it. This lack of understand- 
ing results in a loss by the buyer of 
the maximum service to which he is en- 
titled. We have found many cases 
where business men have never reac 
their contracts, either when delivered or 
afterward. 


We have known of American busi- 
ness men who did not know that their 


particular life contracts also provided 
permanent and total disability benefits 
They were surprised when they learned 
this fact. Many times, this lack of 
knowledge results in serious criticism 
detrimental to the welfare of insurance 
For example, a man holding a cheap 
heaith and accident contract may be- 
come sick, make claim for benefits, and 
then find he is not adequately protected. 
Another illustration comes from the use 
of the coinsurance clause in fire con- 
tracts. There are many reasons for the 
use of this clause. The average business 
man, after he has had a fire, frequently 
objects to its application because he 
either has not read his contract or does 
not understand it. In view of these 
facts, the insurance department’s pro- 
gram contains the following provis‘on: 
“The wise purchase of a machine will 
not in itself produce results. The ma- 
chine must be understood and used. It 
should be gone over from time to time 
to be sure the firm is getting the maxi 
mum production possible. The same 
ihing applies to an insurance contract 
At regular intervals it is advisable to 
have the contract read and reread in 
order to be sure the various features 
are not fogotten and the services are 
being utilized to the fullest extent.” 
The first step in a definite program of 
insurance educat‘on among the under- 
lving membership of the National 
Chamber will be the issuance of the 
“Laymen’s Insurance Review.” This 
publication is devoted entirely to the 
interest of insurance buyers. Its  pri- 
mary object is to help busines men 
understand the truth about insurance, 
what it is, their interest in it, and how 
it can help them. Particular emphasis 
will be placed upon the reduction of 
fire, accident, health and moral hazards. 


ART of the incomes of individual 

insurance buyers, already taxed in 
various ways, is paid to insurance com- 
panies for protection. The different 
states then impose taxes on these insur- 
ance premiums, making the companies 
the tax collectors. A recent investiga- 
ticn of the taxes paid by the companies 
reporting to the insurance commissioner 
of one large state revealed that on the 
average they corresponded for 1920 to 
4.6 percent of the fire and marine insur- 
ance premiums collected. Part of this 
is justified but, as the buying of insur- 
ance is an indication of thriftiness, the 
rest may be a penalty on thrift. 

This matter of insurance taxation is 
important. The buyers generally be- 
eve the insurance companies pay these 
taxes. As a matter of fact, the buyers 
pay the major part of them. Because of 
the variation of the insurance tax rates 
in different states, the policyholders in 
states with low insurance taxes help to 
pay the high taxes imposed by other 
states upon companies doing a national 
business. The buyer is entitled to know 
the facts. 


N April 10, 1922, the insurance ad- 

visory committee, of the National 
Chamber, after considering the matter 
of federal and-state insurance taxation, 
passed the following resolution: 
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“Whereas, it is essential for the wel- 
fare of American business and the pub- 
lic that insurance taxation in all forms 
should be carefully considered. 

“Therefore be it resolved, that a sub- 
committee be appointed to make a study 
of, and present a report upon, the vari- 
ous methods of insurance taxation be- 
ing used throughout the country, and 
their effect upon the public as well as 
upon policyholders.” 

Material relative to taxation is now 
being gathered. The subcommittee to 
make this investigation will be a bal- 
anced one, consisting of buyers and 
representatives of insurance. Because 
of the complexity of this subject, it will 
probably be some time before the re- 
sults of the investigation are ready for 
the underlying membership of the 
Chamber. 


- is common knowledge that out of 
every dollar of premium, a certain 
portion goes to reserve. The law gen- 
erally specifies just how such funds may 
be invested. The security of these in- 
vestments is of vital importance to busi- 
ness because claims are paid from them. 
Sometimes attempts are made to have 
legislation passed which may adversely 
affect the security and earning power of 
these funds. This is a serious matter 
to business because it strikes at the re- 
serves depended upon in time of need. 
When the facts are brought to the at- 
tention of the business men, through 
their trade organizations and chambers 
of commerce, we believe they will not 
be slow to express themselves. 

The absolute lack of uniformity 
among the state laws regulating insur- 
ance is a disturbing factor in the admin- 
istration of companies doing a national 
business and is prejudicial to the best 
interests of insurance buyers. As long 
as each state looks at insurance only 
from a local viewpoint, so long will the 
present difficulties continue. Insurance 
is not a local matter but rather a na- 
tional one. Even states which tax in- 
surance the highest appreciate the im- 
portance to their citizens in getting the 
benefit of a national distribution of risk. 

T one time, insurance was content 
with the service of paying claims. 
Today we find it acting as a leader in 


conservation work tending toward the 
reduction of hazard. This is a splendid 
national service. It is also of direct fi- 
nancial value to insurers. The immense 
field of this work is indicated from the 
following: 

(a) In 1920 there were 1,142,558 
deaths in the registration area of the 
United States. Life conservation work 
indicates that approximately more than 
one third of these deaths might have 
been postponed to subsequent years. 

(b) W. H. Merrill, president of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, in a recent 
address, estimated that the fire loss in 
1921 reached the enormous sum of $500,- 
000,000. Every bit of productive energy 
represented by this sum is gone forever. 
Fire conservation methods clearly indi- 
cate that much of this loss should never 
have occurred. 

(c) Experts claim the country loses 
the production of approximately 3,000,- 
000 workers every working day on ac- 
count of illness. They also tell us that 
nearly one half of this loss might have 
been prevented through simple precau- 
tions or treatment. 

(d) Mr. Hoover states about 575,000 
accidents occur each year, each of which 
involves a disability of over four weeks. 
Included in this number are 23,000 
deaths. <A large steel organization is 
reported to have saved hundreds of 
thousands of dollars yearly by intelli- 
gent safety measures. 


EGARDLESS of the splendid lead- 

ership of insurance in reducing 
these losses, the greatest results will be 
secured as the buyers become suffi- 
ciently interested to be informed and 
to make the necessary effort to benefit 
from the reduction-of-hazard program 
of insurance. 

The conservation bureau provided for 
in the program of the insurance de- 
partment is now functioning. It will 
carry out the department’s national con- 
servation program, dealing with the 
reduction of health, accident, fire and 
moral hazards in business and industry. 


HE first step has been to establish a 
basis of cooperation with the vari- 
ous recognized insurance and conserva- 
The object of this is to 
avoid duplication of effort and to bring 


tion agencies. 


The National Underwriter 
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the experience and ability of these as- 
sociations to our fourteen hundred 
member organizations in a systematic 
way. The recent action of the National 
Fire Protection Association in prepar- 
ing a special bulletir for our organiza- 
tion membership is a good illustration 
of the splendid cooperation we are re- 
ceiving. 

Much material, of course, will neces- 
sarily have to be prepared by our own 
staff. Somé of this will appear regu- 
larly in our “Laymen’s Insurance Re- 
view.” At times, special leaflets or 
pamphlets will set forth the results of 
investigations in matters involving re- 
duction of hazard as well as programs 
for use by our organization members 
for their business communities and the 
individual members. 

The conservation bureau has already 
arranged with several leading organiza- 
tions to provide speakers for those of 
our organization members that desire 
to hear addresses on the conservation of 
life and property. 


ITH the proper cooperation be- 
tween local business and insur- 
ance men, it is hoped that in time the 
buyers’ interest will be more of a fac- 
tor in the consideration of matters af- 
fecting their insurance welfare. It is 
expected that, through a more thorough 
understanding of insurance, the busi- 
ness man will assist in the development 
of an even broader aud bigger field of 
insurance service. 
The solution to many problems of in- 
surance rests with the buyer. 


Western Union “Old 
Guard”? Much Reduced 


The old guard of the Western Union 
is being greatly reduced in number. 
Fred S. James is the only charter mem- 
ber who can be said to be actively in 
business, although Mr. James himself 
has practically retired. The only other 
charter members living are C. F. Mul- 
lins, who was formerly with the Com- 
mercial Union; Thomas S. Chard, who 
was formerly manager of the Fireman's 
Fund, and W. J. Littlejohn, who was 
formerly manager of the North British. 


E. C. Irvin, president of the Fire Asso- 
ciation, who still is the active head of 
his company, joined the Union April 1, 
1885. H. T. Lamey of Denver, manager 
of the Western and British America, 
first joined Sept. 11, 1891, and then was 
not a member for a while but came back 
Sept. 8, 1897. 

President W. B. Clark of the Aetna 
joined May 31, 1893. Milton Dargan, 
southern manager of the Royal, first 
joined in January, 1894, but his present 
membership dates from July 24, 19092, 
Manager A. G. McIlwaine of the Lon- 
don & Lancashire dates his membership 
from Feb. 24, 1894. Charles H. Post, 
United States manager of the Caledo- 
nian, dates from Sept. 13, 1894. Charles 
D. Dunlop, president of the Providence- 
Washington, dates from Nov. 8, 1895, 
President R. M. Bissell of the Hartford 
from June 3, 1896, and President A. W. 
Damon of the Springfield from Sept. 15, 
1896. J. A. Kelsey joined for the 
Aachen & Munich in Feb. 19, 1897, his 
present membership for the Tokio dat- 
ing from 1918. Vice-President John 
Marshall of the Fireman’s Fund joined 
for the Royal Exchange March 5, 1898, 
and became a member for the Fireman’s 
Fund July 2, 1900. John J. Purcell was 
a member for the Sun March 11, 1899, 
and following his resignation from that 
company did not rejoin until he became 
manager of the Sterling and Federal in 
1920. 

J. F. Edmonds of Denver, manager of 
the Commercial Union, dates from April 
4, 1899. S. Y. Tupper, southern man- 
ager of the Queen, was admitted April 
1, 1899. Trezevant & Cochran of Dallas 
entered Jan. 8, 1900. W. E. Chapin, 
southern manager of the Fire Associa- 
tion, became a member May 10, 1900. 
The two oldest members in point of 
service now living in Chicago aside from 
Mr. James are Charles W. Higley of 
the Hanover and Charles E, Dox of the 
London & Lancashire. Mr. Higley pre- 
ceded Mr. Dox three days, his date be- 
ing Dec. 19, 1900, and Mr. Dox Dec. 22. 
Vice-President George M. Lovejoy of 
the Phoenix of Hartford joined Feb. 16, 
1901. The next oldest Chicago member 
is A. G. Dugan of the Hartford, who 
became a member Oct. 26, 1903. 


“OLD GUARD” OF CHICAGO AGENTS; WHEN THEY STARTED IN 


J. L. ROSS (1866) 


JAMES H. MOORE (1864) 





FRED S, JAMES (1867) 
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- American Life Convention's Wor 


By THOMAS W. BLACKBURN 


ater 


Wien oDe 


nolds, president of the Kansas City 

Life, met by chance Charles E. Dark, 
vice-president of the American Central 
Life of Indianapolis, Ind. 

President Roosevelt had declared for 
national supervision of insurance com- 
Many eastern executives, and 
Senator John F. Dryden, 
then president of the Prudential, vigor- 
ously advocated the principle. 

The preliminary term method of val- 
uation was also the occasion for much 
acrimonious discussion. 

The New York investigation had 
turned the eyes of legislators and pub- 
licists toward the business of life in- 
surance. The governors and attorneys 
general of the several states thought it 
wise to confer together relative to the 
necessity of legislation affecting life in- 
surance. 


NUMBER of young companies had 
A entered the field and their aggres- 
siveness had attracted the attention of 
the older institutions. 

These two gentlemen had been repre- 
senting their companies for a few years 
and were making progress. 
ceived the idea that the young and 
small companies might protect their 
method of valuation and prevent hos- 
tile legislation and delay or prevent 
federal supervision if they should form 
an association for cooperative effort. 


[’ THE early fall of 1905 J. B. Rey- 


panies. 
especially 


They con- 


T was decided before they separated 
ae a conference of the younger 
companies should be convened at the 
Great Northern Hotel in Chicago Dec. 
5, 1905, to “talk over matters affecting 
their common interest.” Mr. Reynolds 
prepared such a call and Fred W. 
Fleming, secretary of the Kansas City 
Life, suggested that Sidney A. Foster, 
secretary of the Royal Union Mutual 
Life of Des Moines, should be invited 
to join in signing the call. Mr. Flem- 
ing telephoned to Mr. Foster and was 
authorized to attach his signature to the 
typewritten invitation which went out 
in November, 1905 on Kansas City Life 
stationery, signed by J. B. Reynolds, 
president Kansas City Life; Charles E. 
Dark, vice-president American Central 
Life; Sidney A. Foster, Secretary Royal 
Union Mutual Life. 

Strangely enough, though some 30 of 
these letters were mailed, no one seems 
to have preserved an original in his 
files. At least up to this date, the 
archives of the Convention contain no 
original copy of this first step toward 
bringing into existence the organiza- 
tion. 


N Dec. 5, 1905, the following com- 
panies announced themselves when 

Mr. Reynolds called the conference to 
order: 

American Central Life Insurance 
Company, M. A. Woollen, president; 
Charles E. Dark, vice-president. 

Bankers Life Insurance Company, 
Lincoln, Nebr. W. C. Wilson, president. 

Bankers Reserve Life Insurance Co., 
Omaha, Neb. B. H. Robison, president; 
T. W. Blackburn, counsel. 

Central Life Assurance Society, Des 


Moines, Ia. George B. Peak, president. 
Columbia Life Insurance Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. Herman Brockman, Secretary. 
Des Moines Life Insurance Co., Des 
Moines, Ila. Mrs. Charles E. Rawson, 
vice-president; C. H. Philpott, second 
vice-president; J. M. Emery, actuary. 
Federal Life Insurance Co., Chicago. 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, president; R. M. 
Wilbur, secretary. 
Guaranty Mutual Life Association, 
Davenport, Ia. J. T. Casey, president. 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. J. B. Reynolds, president. 
Meridian Life & Trust Co., Indianap- 





|| some guidance. 
intervals. 


done much for them. 


ported that it was unable to agree on 
any definite plan and referred the mat- 
ter back to the conference. The com- 
mittee on resolutions submitted without 
recommendation the first two resolu- 
tions which have appeared in the issues 
of the manual from year to year. Two 
sessions were held without any definite 
action. 

Meanwhile, the representatives of 
several companies went home and sev- 
eral others felt they would not be able 
to vote on the final proposition for or- 
ganization without consultation 
their home office people. 


with 
As a result 








When one thinks of the American 
Life Convention, the man that comes 
immediately to his mind is Thomas 
W. Blackburn of Omaha, the secre- 
tary and general counsel. Mr. Black- 
burn in many respects is the Ameri- 
can Life Convention. He is the 
power behind the throne. Mr. Black- 
burn may not properly be called the 
father of the American Life Con- 
vention, but he certainly is the big 
brother. He was elected secretary, 
treasurer and counsel when the or- 
ganization was formed and each year 
has been re-elected to the same posi- 
tion. Mr. Blackburn, more than any 
other one man, is responsible for the 
growth of this famous organization. 
In its earlier days the American Life 
Convention was composed largely of 
and 


young struggling companies. 
They needed encouragement and sup- 
port. They required counsel and 


Mr. Blackburn made it a point to visit the home offices at 
He got in touch with the officials. 
various companies, recognized their weaknesses and points of strength. He 
was able, like a big brother, to assist them on many occasions. 
is held in affectionate esteem by the members of the organization. 


He knew the internals of the 


Mr. Blackburn 
He has || 


Mr. Blackburn, in early life, was in newspaper work 


and there was trained as a keen observer. It has been of great advantage in his 
later life. He is quick to discern the real strength of a man. He can measure 


him accurately. Mr. Blackburn graduated into law and took a prominent part 
in the Omaha Bar Association, being at one time its president. 
| conspicuous in the American Bar Association serving on its insurance com- 
| mittee and rendering great service in that capacity. 


He has been 


In his work with the 


|| American Life Convention he has had to come in contact with insurance com- 
| missioners, governors, state officers of various kinds, members of Congress 


and so on. 


that term. 


He has gained a wide acquaintance in political life. 
| always listened to with great respect. He is a “good scout” in every sense of 
| J 


His word is 








olis. Arthur Jordan, president; Everett 
Wagner, vice-president. 

Missouri State Life Insurance Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Edmund P. Melson, presi- 
dent. 

Register Life Insurance Co., Daven- 
port, Ia. Wm. M. Radcliffe, secretary. 

Security Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Lincoln, Nebr. W. A. Lindly, president; 
Thomas A. Cobb, director. 

Volunteer State Life Insurance Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Samuel Bosworth 
Smith, counsel. 

At this meeting Mr. Reynolds was 
elected temporary chairman and T. W. 
Blackburn temporary secretary. 


UCH difficulty was experienced at 
this meeting in getting together 
on a satisfactory basis of organization. 


The committee on organization re- 


about 11 p. m. the discussion ended and 
the resolutions offered as the basis for 
an organization were unanimously 
adopted by the following eight com- 
panies: Kansas City Life, by Mr. Rey- 
nolds; Meridian Life & Trust, by Mr. 
Jordan; Security Mutual, by Mr. Lind- 
ly; Volunteer State Life, by Mr. Smith; 
American Central Life, by Mr. Woollen; 
Bankers Reserve Life, by Mr. Robison; 
Guaranty Mutual Life, by Mr. Casey; 
Central Life Assurance Society, by Mr. 
Peak. An executive committee of five 
was created, consisting of Messrs. 
Reynolds, chairman; Smith, Dark, Peak 
and Robison. 


HE executive committee was au- 
elena to call a meeting Jan. 30, 
1906, at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo., prepare a program and invite all 


legal reserve companies in the Western, 
Central and Southern states to attend 
and participate. Peak, Smith 
and Blackburn were selected as the 
press or publicity committee to make 
known the action of the conference. 


Messrs. 


At the St. Louis meeting 14 compa- 
nies were in attendance and nine other 
companies indicated their desire to affil- 
iate. A committee on organization con- 
sisting of W. K. Bellis, secretary of the 
Reserve Loan Life; Dr. J. T. J. Battle 
of the Greensboro Life, and T. W. 
Blackburn of the Bankers Reserve re- 
ported a recommendation for perma- 
nent organization and submitted a draft 
of a constitution and by-laws. The re- 
port was adopted and a declaration of 
principles from the committee on reso- 
lutions was likewise adopted, and is still 
printed in the manual 


S an indication of the motive 
A which was the main impulse for 
organizing the convention it may be in- 
teresting to note that Mr. Robison on 
behalf of the executive committee pre- 
sented for adoption and the convention 
unanimously approved the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That we recommend con- 
cert of action of the insurance interests 
of the several states by organization of 
state associations to include life, fire, 
accident, fraternal and other insurance 
institutions which favor state control 
and the closest affiliation to foster, pro- 
tect and develop the insurance business 
of the respective states.” 


HUS the American Life Conven- 
‘Vga came into potential being with- 
out a member or a dollar in the treasury. 
J. B. Reynolds was elected presi- 
dent; T. W. Blackburn secretary and 
treasurer; Samuel B. Smith, C. R. Por- 
ter, Charles E. Dark, B. H. Robison 
and I. M. Hamilton, the executive com- 
mittee, the officers named being ex- 
officio members. 

The convention adjourned after agree- 
ing to hold the first annual meeting at 
Lookout Mountain Inn the following 
fall, the date afterward being fixed by 
the executive committee for Sept. 28-29, 
1906. 


Y the close of the Chattanooga 
B meeting the members reached 32 
and steps were taken to organize the 
Legal Section. Although a brief pro- 
gram of papers characterized the St. 
Louis organization meeting the first 
ambitious program was presented at 
Chattanooga and the new association 
of life insurance companies, the first of 
its kind in America, made its bow to 
the life insurance world. 

In December following the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents was 
organized at a conference in New York 
City, the only company in the American 
Life Convention which was invited to 
participate in that organization being 
the Volunteer State Life of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and ex-President Grover 
Cleveland was elected to guide its des- 
tinies. 


It will be observed that the western 
companies moved first for a 


company 
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organization, a year before the eastern 


companies thought it worth while to 


attempt any form of cooperative associa- 
tion. The two organizations now rep- 
resent a total membership of 174 Amer- 
and nine Canadian 
still 


both organizations more than 60 com- 


ican companies 


companies. There remain outside 


panies, but it may be truthfully sug- 
gested that the American Life Conven- 
Life 
Insurance Presidents severally represent 


tion and the Association § of 
at least 90 percent of all the legal re- 


serve life insurance activities of the 
United States and working together are 
a force of great influence for the welfare 
of policyholders and the business. It is 
a significant fact that there is little oc- 
casion for friction and that 18 compa- 
nies are members of both organizations 
and that only one of the large compa- 
America, the 


nies of Northwestern 


Mutual, belongs to neither. 


HE destinies of the American Life 
Convention have been successfully 


The Natio:al 


directed by the executive committee. 
When it is remembered that the follow- 
ing names appear in the lists of execu- 
tive committeemen, most of whom have 
served as presidents, it is not difficult 
to understand why the American Life 
Convention is now the largest and most 
effective force in legal reserve life in- 
surance: Messrs. J. 3. Reynolds, C. FE. 
Dark, M. A. Woollen, B. H. Robison, 
Miller Hamilton, Samuel  B. 
Smith, T. W. Vardell, P. D. Gold, Jr.. 
George A. Grimsley, Charles F. Coffin, 
Harry L. Seay, Thomas L. Miller, W. 
A. Lindly, E. W. Randall, E. G. 
mons, H. W. Johnson, C. 
Guilford A. 


G. Cross, 


Isaac 


Sim- 
G. Taylor, Jr., 
Deitch, W. K. Bellis, Felix 
Henry Abels, L. J. Dough- 
erty, George Graham and H. R. 
ningham. 


HE membership has stood mantully 
behind the executive committee and 
for nearly 17 years the American Life 


Convention has moved 
ually 


Cun- 


forward contin- 
faction, a thor- 
institution, 


without feud or 


oughly democratic having 


at all times absolute power to approve 


Underarier 


and disapprove. At any annual meeting 
the administration can be 


taken from 
any existing executive committee by 
electing a president and three new 


members of the committee. The leader- 
and efficient. The 
organization has at all times been a 
militant, independent and fearless force 
for the good of the great business it 
represents. 


ship has been wise 


Its accomplishments have been many 
and important. The chief of its accom- 
plishments, however, has been the cre- 
ation of a cooperative sentiment backed 
by a surprising unanimity of purpose. 


HE two original principles which 
pow fundamental and the occasion 
of the creation of the convention—state 
supervision and recognition of the pre- 
liminary term method of 
are comparatively 


valuation— 
Fed- 


receives 


unimpertant. 


eral supervision now seldom 


any consideration. It is a dead issue. 


Actuarial science approves and all the 
states but Massachusetts and New York 
recognize the preliminary term method 
of valuation as and scien- 


safe, sound 
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tific. The convention has consequently 


turned its attention to more practical 


topics and cooperating with the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, the Association of Life 


Insurance Presidents, the National \s- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and the 
Association of Life Agency Officers. the 
great institution of life 
come into its own. 


insurance has 


T would take up too much space and 
| too greatly extend this review to re- 
cite in detail the good work accom- 
plished in the past. Sufficient to close 
with the remark that the American Life 
Convention, its Medical Section, its 
Legal Section and its varied activities 
are indispensable to the welfare of the 
companies, their policyholders and the 
public. Without in any way appearing 
as the rival of other organizations, it 
holds its place, performs its functions 
and remains and will continue a most 
important means and opportunity for 
constant, effective, cooperative advance- 
ment of life insurance in its broadest 
sense in America. 


Advances Seen in Casualty Field 


BY A. DUNCAN REID 


HAVE been asked as president of 
| the International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters to tell 
something about conditions in the cas- 
valty and surety business as they ex- 
ist today. 
first 


swer the inquiry is to say that casualty 


One's thought in trying to an- 
and surety business, broadly speaking, 
is in a much more healthy condition to- 
day than it has been at any time in its 
history, and I believe this conclusion is 
justified by the facts. 


NE has only to cast his mind back 
a relatively few vears to recall, for 
instance, the underwriting conditions in 
employers’ liability, and also the early 


days of workmen’s 


compensation, to 
realize the tremendous advance, as well 
as improvement, that has been made in 
the underwriting of this 


class of busi 


ness. The mass of statistics now avail- 
able and being used in the preparation 
of rates and in the refinement of rates 
on workmen’s compensation is not fully 
appreciated by 
and 


the insurance fraternity 
When 


considers the billions of dollars of pay 


obviously the public. one 
é : : 

roll reported in connection with these 

risks, from industrial 


accidents, and the indemnities provided 


which flow the 
by the compensation laws and the actu- 


arial working out of the results, one 


must realize that the basic cost is grad- 
ually arriving at a point of reasonable 
stability. Stock companies still continue 
to justify their existence and the confi- 
dence of 


purchasers of compensation 


insurance is still maintained by the 
stock companies to a substantial de- 
gree. We must necessarily anticipate 


competition of mutuals and state funds. 
Perhaps, in some respects they are not 
unmixed evils. 
UTOMOBILE insurance, like work- 
men’s compensation, has developed 
very large exposures and the resultant 
experience is again bringing the basic 


pany. 


in his physical make-up, he has an impressive and forceful personality. 
to do things, and he does them. 


aman who knows hou 


cost to a point where guesswork is very 


materially limited. In this connection 
fact that the 


tendency toward larger verdicts ov the 


one cannot overlook the 
part of juries for street accidents result- 
ing from the operation of automobiles 
is increasing very materially, and the 
agent who fails to urge his clients to 
excess otf $5,000- 


purchase limits in 


$10,000, 1s assuming-a very real re- 
sponsibility with conditions as they are 
today and as they will be for many 
years to come. 

The accident and health business con- 
tinues to be unsatisfactory. 


at the 


A glance 


underwriting results of indi- 
vidual companies or a group of com- 
panies, 


health 


accident anc 


recent 


covering their 


experience for years, 





Mr. Reid is a strong organise 


A. Duncan Reid, president of the 
Globe Indemnity and president of the 
National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, is a well known 


figure in the casualty world. Mr. 
Reid has been connected with the 
business for many years. Even be- 


fore he got out of his teens, he was 
with the Canadian department of the 
“London Guarantee & Accident. When 
the Ocean Accident & Guarantee en- 
tered the Dominion of Canada in 1895 
Wr, Reid was appointed agency man- 
ager for the territory. Five years 
latcr he joined the statf of the com- 
pany in the United States as execu- 
live superiitendent establishing its 
casualty agencies on this side of the 
line. In i911 he accepted a proposi- 
tion to organise the Globe Indemnity, 
becoming vice-president and general 


manager, For the last three years 
he has been at the head of the com- 
ro and a constructive force. Stalwart 
He ts 


clearly proves that there is room for 
real constructive improvement and it is 
to be sincerely hoped that the company 
officials see the handwriting on the 


wall sufficiently to bring about a re- 


form. 


URGLARY during the 


past few years has gone through the 


insurance 


worst experience of its existence. In- 
creasing losses have been a serious bur- 
den on the companies. Above all, the 
companies have been called upon to pay 
for losses arising under circumstances 
which a few years ago were considered 
and 


exceedingly remote 


minimum of hazard. 


involving a 
The serious loss 
ratio in this class of business has been 


recognized by the executives of the 


companies and there has been a real ef- 
fort made to improve not only under- 
writing conditions and methods but 
some of the basic principles which sur- 
round the writing of the business, with 
# probable effect of bringing about more 
satisfactory results in this class of bus:- 
ness as a whole. 


HE volume of business of fidelity 

and surety continues to enlarge and 
develop. The increase in the volume of 
this business is due not only to the in- 
creasing recognition of the need for this 
form of protection but also to the gen- 
eral evolution of the itself. 
Bonds of various classes are being is- 


business 


sued today which were unknown a few 
years ago. Fortunately for the com- 
panies, they have recognized the wisdom 
of studying loss costs and conditions, 
and while it is generally recognized that 
it is difficult to determine the actual loss 
ratio on a given year’s business until 
several years have passed, it is generally 
believed that the business is on a reason- 
able underwriting basis, which with the 
application of experience and conserv- 
ative risks 


acceptance of produces a 


comfortable condition. 
NE would be unreasonably 
mistic if he failed to recognize that 
the casualty and surety business is still 


opti- 


going through a process of evolution 
and that many problems of a very seri- 
cus and vital character still have to be 
solved before it can be regarded as be- 
ing upon a definite and secure basis, 
and in this connection it can be prop- 
erly said that the business as a whole 
needs the best intelligence, integrity and 
industry that it is possible to develop 
and that there is room for the best 
brains and ability obtainable, providing 
a real future for the ambitious, progres- 
sive young men of the present genera- 
tion for development into executives and 
administrators of this large factor in 
the business of this country. 
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Twenty-five Years of Service 


N 25 years Tue Nationar UNDER- 
| WRITER (started as The Ohio Under- 

writer Feb. 4, 1897) has grown from 
the smallest to the largest American in- 
surance journal—and that means the 
largest insurance journal in the world. 
Starting as a bi-weekly insurance jour- 
nal covering one state, its service now 
embraces a broad local and general 
news service, for all branches of the 
insurance business, for all states. 

The story of THE NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER is the story of modern business 
journalism, and particularly of insur- 
’ journal 


ance journalism. Insurance 


service has changed completely in the 
past 25 years and for this change THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 1S 


sponsible. 


largely re- 
It has been the pioneer in 
the development of the ideas of service 
to the business through a large circu- 
lation, an independent attitude, a spe- 
cialization in all the branches of insur- 
ance as wel! as a localization of news 
While pri- 
marily a newspaper, its service is three- 
fold: In 


in each state and section. 


addition to a news. service 


through several hundred local 


spondents, it 


corre- 
specializes in insurance 
salesmanship and business development 
ideas, as well as in the treatment 
of practical underwriting problems, sta- 
tistics and 


semi-technical and educa- 


tional subjects. 


T was a success from the day it started 

and has enjoyed a large increase in its 
business each and every year since. 
This has been because it has relied upon 
a single principle for its success and 
that has been to give the largest amount 
of practical service of which it was ca- 
pable, with only secondary considera- 
tion to profit making. Up to Jan. 1, 
1917, its subscription price was $2.50 
per year, which was the lowest of any 
weekly insurance paper with one excep- 
tion and that covered a local field; yet, 
it was the largest in point of size, em- 
ployed the largest number of editors and 
This 


was made possible by close economy, 


paid most for its news service. 


and by the large circulation and adver- 
tising patronage which it commanded. 


HILE it has been well said that 

the best definition of anything is to 
tell how it came to be, this article will 
not record the victories of the past but 
will tell what the paper is and what it 
does. In spite of the fact that there are 
some 60 insurance journals in the coun- 
try, which has made it somewhat diffi- 
cult for one paper to secure sufficient 
patronage to enable it to give an all- 
embracing service, THE NATIoNAL UN- 
DERWRITER has now reached the point 
where it is suited alike to local agents, 
field men, general agents and company 
Officials, in all three 
business, 


branches of the 
fire, life and casualty. 


Ms SERVICE: In presenting the ad- 

vantages of THe NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER, we cannot do better than start 
by showing its unusual printing and 
mailing facilities. Subscribers within 
several hundred miles of Chicago have 


been astonished to receive their papers 
on Thursday, the day of publication. It 
contains items of news given out in New 
York or San Francisco the evening be- 
fore. If there: were space an interesting 
chapter could be written showing how 
this is accomplished: The editorial staff 
is furnished with an office at the giant 
printing plant which turns out THe Na- 
TIONAL UNDERWRITER and some 30 or 40 
other periodicals and within ten minutes 
after news is received by telegraph on 
Wednesday it is in the hands of the 
linotyper and perhaps an hour later in 
the form ready for the press. Probably 
only in Chicago or New York are to be 
found these great specially equipped 
printing offices, running 24 hours a day, 
able to turn out a paper the size of THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER in a single day 
complete, if necessary. Certain it is that 
THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, a paper in 
two. sections averaging 80 pages per 
week throughout the year, actually 
beats the great Chicago daily papers, 


they are rushed in a special truck to the 
railroad station. The daily newspapers 
of Chicago do not commence to move 
out until 1 o’clock in the morning— 
several trains carrying THe NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER leave before midnight. 


WORD about the news service it- 
self: While it is true that New 
York, Hartford, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and other eastern cities are 
prominent home office centers, Chicago 
both geographically and insurancewise is 


Boston, 


the one city, with the possible exception 
ot New York, where insurance interest 
and news are to be found in greatest 
abundance. The Insurance Exchange 
Building, in which THe Nationa, Un- 
DERWRITER is located, houses a greater 
variety of insurance interests than any 
other building in the world. But THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER is not merely a 
Chicago insurance paper. It has an of- 
fice in Cincinnati as large as its Chicago 
office, and has had for several years an 


THE NATIONAL UUDERWRITER has continued through a quarter of a century 


under the same management. 


The founder of the paper, who started it in 


Cincinnati in February, 1897, Edward Jay Wohlgemuth, is still the active head, 
being tresident of the publishing company. The first edition of The Ohio Under- 


writer, as it was known then, was av 


It was devoted to one state. 


ory simple looking paper with 16 pages. 
Since then, THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER has 


grown into a publication covering the whole country. In addition to publishing 
the paper itself, The National Underwriter Company publishes a number of 


insurance directories and a large number of books. 


insurance service, 
and the “Little Gem.” 
Chart and the Argus Casualty Chart. 


It has an extended life 


including the publication of the “Unique Manual Digest” 
It has recently taken over the Argus Fire Insurance 
It publishes the Diamond Life Bulletins. 


It is affiliated with the Rough Notes Company of Indianapolis, acting as sales 


agent for the Rough Notes publications and sutiplies. 


The National Under- 


writer Company also publishes two monthly papers, the “Casualty Review” and 


“Fire Protection.” 


The weekly edition of THe NationAL UNDERWRITER, even 


in normal times, now runs 72 pages, being published im two sections, fire and 


life. The growth of THe NATIONAL UNpDERWRITER during the last 


25 years is 


typical of the growth of all lines of insurance. 


with the best facilities of any in the 
country, in delivering to subscribers all 


over the country. 


NE of the things that gives THE 

NATIONAL UNDERWRITER the right to 
the title “the great American insurance 
journal” is its location at Chicago, in the 
center of the country, easy of access to 
all points, with the printing, postoffice 
and railroad facilities which Chicago 
THE NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER goes on the press at 6 o’clock 


only can give. 


Wednesday evening; within an hour the 
mailers are at work on the first copies, 
getting them ready for the first great 
mail train which goes through to the 
Pacific Coast, reaching San Francisco 
61 hours later, or on Saturday morning 
in time for an early delivery. A couple 
of hours later the eastern sacks for New 
York state, New England, New York 
City, Philadelphia, etc., leave Chicago, 
and are delivered Friday morning, hav- 
ing reached destination the night be- 
fore. Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Ohio and Michigan subscrib- 
ers should for the most part receive 
their papers on Thursday. 

To accomplish this, papers do not go 
through the Chicago postoffice at all; a 
special weigher stands ready at the 
printing office to weigh the sacks as 
they are made ready for each train, and 


office in New York City which will be 
enlarged from time to time and which 
handles the eastern interests, in order 
that the paper may be truly national in 
scope. In addition it has its correspond- 
ents who make the rounds of the insur- 
ance offices once a week for news in 
each of the cities of importance in the 
country. On its staff of editors it has 


eight experienced insurance’ writers, 
with special editors for each branch of 
the business. All of these men have 
had years of training in insurance news- 
paper work and are recognized as 
among the most capable men in insur- 


ance journalism. 


aie OF THE STATES: : Each state or 
section has its local news, gathered 
by men on the ground. 
NATIONAL 


As a rule THE 
UNDERWRITER has a 
spondent in each of the state insurance 
departments, sending in the official rul- 
ings and news of the states. Company 
officials and important 
news to give and wishing wide public- 
ity often withhold publication until 
Thursday so as to be included in THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER and other Thurs- 
day publications. 


corre- 


others having 


Many insurance men 
recognize THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
as the best medium of publicity and 
voluntarily give it their news, often ex- 
clusively. 


y% stated, the history of THE Na- 

TIONAL UNDERWRITER is the history 
of modern insurance journalism. When 
the paper was started 25 years ago there 
were some 60 insurance journals in -the 
field but few regarded circulation of 
much, if any, value, or sought it, while 
advertising was also regarded as having 
little value in itself, but was considered 
in the nature of a subsidy or payment 
for “general service to the business.” 
THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER changed all 
that and brought insurance journalism 
to the standard which has been reached 
in most of the other fields of modern 
trade and technical journalism. 


N the first place it went hard after 

subscriptions; it solicited virtually no 
advertising until it had reached a certain 
circulation; and then, it solicited adver- 
tising on the basis of merit alone and 
the value of the circulation through the 
advertising. On the other hand, it re- 
fused to accept support as such from the 
companies; it took an independent posi- 
tion and solicited advertising only on 
the ground of giving value received in 
the advertising itself. In the early days 
it frequently returned checks in pay- 
ment for articles or editorial support 
It has never given writeups in return 
for advertising, but has used its read- 
ing columns solely with a view to fur- 
nishing its 
emount 


subscribers the greatest 
interesting news, 
discussion and instructive articles. The 
result was that the rank and file of in- 
surance men began to read insurance 
journals, and often it was THE NATIONAI 
UNpDeRwRITER, then the Ohio Under- 
writer or Western Underwriter, which 
they selected. 


possible of 


T used to be a humorous comment in 

insurance journal circles that nobody 
ever read tiie papers and none but the 
insurance men in the larger cities sub- 
scribed for them. A few companies 
sent out free copies of certain papers, 
which was in the nature of a subsidy, 
and it did not occur to the average 
agent in the small town that it was up 
to him to buy and pay for an insurance 
paper that could give him real service 
Having begun to pay for a paper, he 
began to read it, and with avidity. In 
the early days of the paper, and to this 
day, it is no uncommon thing for an 
agent in a small town to go down to the 
postofice and get his paper himself so 
as to receive it a little earlier than if 
it were delivered by the postman. 

THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER demon- 
strated the fact that the average local 
insurance man is interested in the big 
insurance questions of the day and in 
the national as well as in his 
news. 


state 


HE effect of this changed attitude 

has had a great effect in the insur- 
ance business. Since the beginning of 
Tue NATIONAL UNDERWRITER most of the 
insurance organizations of agents in the 
various branches have been formed and 
these associations have had a wonder- 
ful growth. They could not have been 


started in the days when agents did 
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not read insurance papers. Many of 
the reforms and improvements of the 
business have come through these or- 
ganizations. The wonderful growth of 
insurance during the past 25 years has 
been due to the great development of 
the insurance field man, who has edu- 
cated the public to the possibilities and 
needs _ for THe NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER created an insurance news 
service, spent thousands of dollars in 
developing it, and many more thousands 
in sending traveling men to the cities 
and towns of each state and securing 
their subscriptions, interesting them in 
the larger questions of the business. 
Tue NatIoNAL UNDERWRITER does not 
claim to have done all this work alone, 
but any student of the insurance busi- 
ness and of insurance journalism must 
concede that the insurance press has 
been an important factor. 


insurance. 


”  Fagmctaaganene VALUE: It is a very nar- 
row view to state that the only 
value of an advertisement in an insur- 
ance paper is as a means of directly 
securing applications for agencies. As 
a matter of fact, we regard this as the 
least in value of the secured 
through a company’s advertising. Every 
insurance man is, or should be, an au- 
thority on all insurance in his commun- 
ity. His opinion on the merit of any 
company is in a large measure what 
determines the success of that com- 
pany in the community. Every com- 
pany has its good points or it would 
not be in business long. If a company 
stands well in the insurance commun- 
ity, if those in a position to know have 
a good opinion of it, and’its good points 
are well advertised among the men who 
ought to know about it, that good opin- 
ion and the advertising is worth some- 


results 


thing, and a part of the company’s as- 


sets. 


HE claim has been made by non- 

advertisers that insurance journals 
do not reach the public, who buy in- 
surance, and, therefore, that it is of no 
value, but insurance papers do reach the 
public by reaching and informing the 
men who inform the public in their in- 
surance matters, so that aside from any 
value in the matter of securing agents, 
insurance journal 
greatest value in influencing the buying 
public. THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER is 
almost the sole source of insurance in- 
formation to many agents located in 
2,500 towns. How 
spread its influence is may be estimated. 


publicity is of the 


cities and wide- 
If there is any value in any kind of 
advertising, there is surely value to an 
insurance company in the advertising 
columns of a widely circulated insur- 
ance periodical. 


great educational service 

arm of the insurance business that 
Tue NATIONAL UNDERWRITER justifies its 
Much of the 
has come through the interchange of 


|? is as the 


existence. development 
ideas which first found printed expres- 
sion in the columns of THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER. Such a paper is quite 
different from the old writeup, writedown 
style of paper. Standing on an inde- 
pendent business basis, it has served not 
the individual company or agent, but the 
business and the public as a whole. Its 


editors have sought to find the methods 
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and means by which insurance 
could give greater and more economical 


service. 


men 


Second only in importance to its news 
service has been its instruction in mod- 
ern salesmanship, methods and ideas, in 
education on insurance matters and in 
encouraging and_ stimulating articles 
which have helped insurance men to de- 
velop their highest powers, and, lastly, 
it has discussed intelligently and shown 
the why and of current 
events, the trend of developments, and 
the semi-technical and actuarial under- 
writing problems of the business. Feel- 
ing that special fields deserve 
special treatment, it has established sep- 
arate monthly papers, devoted to the 
salesmanship and underwriting prob- 
lems of the various branches of insur- 
ance and these publications enjoy a 
wide circulation of their own. 

Tue NATIONAL UNDERWRITER has al- 
ways recognized the general insurance 
agent in the average city or town as the 
unit of its system of news and service, 
realizing that around him revolve the 
efforts of company field men and gen- 
eral agents, and that the backbone of 
an insurance journal circulation must 
be the average man who secures the 
business and maintains an office for 
transaction of all or nearly all classes 
of insurance. 


Se 


general 


wherefore 


these 


INSURANCE: In addition to the 
salesmanship and 
other educational service, some special 
features developed in fire 
insurance worthy of mention. One of 
the best has been the department 
“Pointers for Local Agents,” which is a 
question and answer column on all the 
intricacies and problems of the fire in- 

business. Company officials, 
authorities, insurance lawyers, 
state insurance departments and many 
other experts have been called into the 
service of answering a-host of inquiries 


news, 


have been 


’ 


surance 
rating 


fired at the paper along every conceiv- 
able line, and the result has been a mass 
of valuable material which has for sev- 
eral years past appeared from week to 
week in the columns of the paper. So 
valuable has this been that as a result of 
the insistent demand of many subscrib- 
ers, some years ago the first edition of 
“Pointers for Local Agents” appeared 
and since then several enlarged editions 
have published, containing the 
best things of the “Pointers” column. 
Sincé its first issue the managing ed- 
itor has maintained a department of 
comment and observation which under 


been 


the heading ‘Seen from Chicago” is re- 


lied upon in insurance circles every- 
where as a sane and intelligent com- 
ment conditions 
from the Chicago headquarters view- 


point. 


upon underwriting 
Every problem of underwriting 
as it develops in one of the largest cities 
of the country is treated at first hand 
by the editorial staff. 


NE of the most interesting depart- 

ments of the paper is the comment 
from New York written by a trained 
observer, a writer in close and sympa- 
thetic touch with all phases of the busi- 
New York is the great head office 
THe NATIONAL UNDER- 


WRITER recognizes this by giving it promi- 


ness, 


headquarters. 


nence in every issue. 


Shortly after the first of the year, 





long before the preliminary reports of 
the various state insurance departments 
are issued, are published, not only the 
annual statements of all the companies, 
but statistics of state business, compiled 
as fast as they are reported by our own 
correspondents at the various state in- 
departments. Nearly 
minor branch of the insurance business 
is recognized by a special department, 
such as automobile insurance, live stock 


surance every 


insurance, and the various major cas- 
ualty lines. 

Aside from the big national conven- 
tions their are numerous state conven- 
tions of the various agents and field 
men’s organizations and THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER always has a special re- 
porter on hand, frequently issuing a 
special edition for the state conventions 
and always covering them in full. 

These are only a few of the special 
features which make THE NATIONAL 
UnbERWRITER the favorite paper of fire 
insurance men everywhere. 


| igaseoeargy INSURANCE: This depart- 
ment is in charge of men with 
many years’ experience, who give espe- 
cial attention to the casualty business. 
Casualty insurance men_ generally, 
without regard to the section in which 
they are located, regard THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER as the best casualty insur- 
ance journal. In addition, THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER COMPANY publishes’ the 
only exclusive casualty insurance 
journal in the business, the “Casualty 
Review,” a monthly publication devoted 
to the general problems of accident and 
health insurance, salesmanship and de- 
velopments in the business. This paper 
may be obtained in combination with 
Tue NATIONAL UNDERWRITER at a low 
price. 


L IFE INSURANCE: It is in the field of 
life insurance that THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER feels that it is giving pos- 
sibly its greatest service. It has had 
the advantage of direct and close rela- 
tionship both with the old established 
eastern companies and the large number 
of progressive and rapidly developing 
young western companies. It has kept 
fully apace with all lines of life insur- 
ance development. In life insurance 
THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER is not 
merely a newspaper and a salesmanship 
and educational magazine; it also deals 
extensively with semi-technical and ac- 
tuarial matters. To recount its activi- 
ties in the development of new life in- 
surance the correlating of ex- 
perience of the various companies, its 
investigation of a host of interesting 
subjects through its unsurpassed facili- 


ideas, 


ties, would take more space than can be 
given here. 


FEW 


special life 


it established a 
insurance _ statistical 
department and commenced the publica- 
tion of the Unique Manual-Digest, 
which is a complete annual digest of life 
insurance statistics, policy contracts, 
surrender values, 
dividends, net cost, and a vast amount 
of life insurance information, making 
up virtually a pocket encyclopedia of 
the business. 


years. ago 


premium rates and 


This has put it in an 
favorable position to deal 
with life insurance matters and it has 


especially 


maintained a weekly supplement of the 
Digest in the columns of the paper, jn 
which is given each week, as fast as it 
comes out, the new information which 
is so much valued by. agents in the field 
and so difficult to secure. 

It maintains a_ special department 
each week devoted to the various asso- 
ciations of life underwriters and has 
always been a steadfast reporter of the 
association movement. It maintains a 
number of special departments on life 
insurance, particularly a salesmanship 
section, which are highly thought of. 


NE of the distinct services of Tue 

NATIONAL UNDERWRITER is its vari- 
ous convention and_ special issues, 
Following the conventions of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, the American Life Convention 
and the Health & Accident Underwrit- 
ers Conference, it gets out an edition 
covering the proceedings of the meet- 
ings, giving the papers, discussions, 
comment, side lights and interesting 
points. These conventions are coy- 
ered by trained observers, who are able 
to draw out of the convention the real 
meat, bringing to the fore features that 
have a gripping appeal. Very often 
this paper will have a half a dozen men 
at a convention all looking at it from 
special standpoints. 

THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER has been 
the pioneer in promoting the _inter- 
est in state associations of insurance 
agents. State convention issues give in 
compact, yet most interesting way the 
story of these conventions. This adds 
local color to agency work. Much in- 
terest has been stimulated in the state 
associations through these special is- 
sues. For instance, in Texas, New 
York, Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan, IIli- 
nois, the prestige and power of the 
state bodies have been increased be- 
cause of these numbers. In its annual 
automobile and hail insurance numbers 
THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER has been 
able to lend great service to the busi- 
ness. In these special service numbers 
appear sales arguments, contributions 
from experts, statistics, illustrations 
and helps of various kinds. Insurance 
companies recognize the value of these 
service numbers. 


SIDE from what appears in type 

the papers like THe Nationat UN- 
DERWRITER render a large service to the 
business. They are the centers of in- 
surance information. They are ap- 
pealed to on all sides by persons who 
are writing essays or those who have to 
give talks to business bodies. Hundreds 
of inquiries are received every week as 
to the standing of this company or that. 
People seeking employment and com- 
pinies seeking men appeal to the in- 
surance papers. Their offices are vis- 
ited by company officials, field men, 
agents and office employes for informa- 
tion of various kinds. The papers ren- 
der a tremendous outsi“e service which 
appears on the surface. The 
members of their staff are asked to 
speak at meetings or help in preparing 
programs and arranging banquets. They 
are appealed to to secure speakers for 
These few 


never 


conventions and the like. 
instances are cited just to show what a 


radar nsrnetniaisMS 
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multitude of duties the staffs of insur- 
ance papers are called upon to perform, 


OX f the modern developments in 
the work of THE NATIONAL UNDER- 


wrITER is its advertising service depart- 


ment. Many companies do not have 
their own advertising department 
Their officials are not students of 


advertising and but few of them appre- 
ciate the kind of copy that makes the 


The Li 


EVENTEEN years ago the life un- 

derwriting fraternity of the coun- 

try was rocked from center to 
circumference through the disclosure of 
practices shown to exist in the affairs 
of certain life companies, and from 
which the life insurance business as a 
whole suffered severely. 

In 1905 the New York legislature, in 
response to a public demand for such 
action, appointed a joint committee, 
consisting of three members of the sen- 
ate and five members of the assembly, 
which it directed to proceed to investi- 
gate and examine into the business and 
affairs of life insurance companies doing 
business in the state of New York, with 
investments of said 
companies, the relation of such com- 


reference to the 


panies to subsidiary corporations, the 
government and control of said com- 
relations of 
said companies to their policyholders, 
the cost of life insurance, the expenses 
of said companies and any other phase 
of the life insurance business deemed 
by the committee to be proper, for the 
purpose of drafting and reporting to 
the next session of the legislature such 
a revision of the laws regulating and 
relating to life insurance in this state 
as said committee may deem proper. 


panies, the contractural 


HE committee began its session in 


New York city Sept. 6, and met 
almost daily until late in December. 
Charles E. Hughes, then a leading 


member oi the bar, and now secretary 
of state of the United States, was chief 
counsel for the committee and directed 
the inquiry, having as aids men skilled 
in various phases of life insurance work. 
As an upshot of the hearings a num- 
ber of which were highly sensational, 
changes in the administration of sev- 
eral life companies were forced, and a 
series of laws adopted by the state, the 
purpose of which was to make difficult 
if not impossible a repetition of the 
abuses in the business shown to have 
obtained; that on the whole 
have proven effective and have inured 
greatly to the benefit of the policy- 
holders. 


statutes 


ECAUSE of the accounts of the in- 

vestigation that appeared in the 
daily press the institution of life insur- 
ance was largely discredited, and the 
business of all companies suffered se- 
verely. Many agents who had been 
long in the service became discouraged 
with conditions and sought employ- 
ment in other lines. Managing under- 
Writers, appreciating that, however rep- 
tehensible may have been the actions 
of certain companies in the past, the 
business of life insurance was funda- 


greatest impression on insurance people. 
THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER has a serv- 
ice department that studies the needs of 
each company, gets out copy, arranges for 
the typographical display and, in fact, 
acts as advertising advisor in all respects. 
It has been found that general advertis- 
ing agencies and men do not know how 
to write advertising copy for insurance 
papers. It takes an insurance atmosphere 
and one who knows something about in- 


é Presid 


mentally upon a solid basis and the 
great majority of the institutions en- 
gaged in supplying the indemnity were 
honestly and ably conducted, deter- 
mined that something must be done to 
restore the confidence of the general 
public in the beneficient plan of life in- 
surance. The outcome of their delib- 
erations was the determination to form 
an organization to be known as “The 
Association of Life 
dents,” and this was effected in Decem- 
ber, 1906. 


Insurance Presi- 


HE object of the association was 
concisely set forth in its constitu- 
tion to be as follows: 

“To promote the welfare of the pol- 
icyholders. 

“To advance the interests of life in- 
surance. 

“To promote economy and reduce 
expenses in matters of general adminis- 
tration by an interchange of views on 
practice among life insurance compan- 
ies. 

“To consider carefully important 
measures that may be introduced from 
time to time in legislative bodies, with 
a view to ascertaining and publicly pre- 
senting the grounds which may exist 
for their adoption or rejection by the 
legislature. 

“To consider anything that may be 
suitably a matter of general concern 
to the life insurance business.” 

Membership in the organization is 
confined to presidents and vice-presi- 
dents of the regular life insurance com- 
panies of the United States and officers 
of the same standing in Canadian com- 
panies doing business in the United 
States. The executive officer of the 
association is known as manager and 
is elected annually, while membership 
upon the executive committee is made 
up of seven company officials, who are 
likewise chosen each year. 


HE first general manager selected 

was the late Grover Cleveland, a 
former president of the United States 
and a man in whose integrity the peo- 
ple of the country had implicit confid- 
ence. At the same time Robert Lynn 
Cox, a prominent Buffalo attorney, and 
who as a member of the assembly had 
served upon the Armstrong Investigat- 
ing Committee, was elected secretary. 
Mr. Cleveland continued in office until 
his death in June, 1908, when Mr. Cox 
was made general counsel and man- 
ager of the association, so serving until 
November, 1916, when he resigned to 
accept a vice-presidency of the Metro- 
politan Life, a post he still holds. 
George T. Wight, who had been Mr. 
Cox’s chief aid, was made secretary of 


surance companies to get out proper 
advertising copy. Each company has its 
individual traits and talking points. The 
advertising service man must study each 
company and adapt the advertising copy 
to its special needs. 

One man on THE NationAL UNpER- 
WRITER staff gives all his time to the so- 
called “make-up” of the paper. He ar- 
ranges for all advertising changes, places 
the advertising in the paper and then on 


nts’ Ass 


April, 1911, and 
some six years later was elected its sec- 
retary and manager, being rechosen to 
the office each succeeding year. In ad- 
dition to Mr. Wight the present officers 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents are: Job E. Hedges, general 
counsel; Frederick C. Dunham, attor- 
ney; George W. Smith, actuary; Orlow 
H. Boises, statistician, and Mott A. 
Brooks, assistant secretary. 

The executive committee as elected at 
the latest annual gathering, is made up 
of George T. Wight, chairman; Louis 
F. Butler, president Travelers; George 
I. Cochran, president Pacific Mutual 
Life; William A. Day, president Equit- 
able Life of New York; Forrest F. Dry- 
den, president Prudential; Haley Fiske, 
president Metropolitan; Alfred D. Fos- 
ter, president New England Mutual 
Life; Frederick Frelinghuysen, presi- 
dent Mutual Benefit; Fred A. Howland, 
president National Life of Vermont; 
Darwin P. Kingsley, president New 
York Life; Charles A. Peabody, presi- 
dent Mutual Life, and John D. Sage, 
president Union Central Life. 


the organization in 


NE of the most important functions 

of the association is to consider 
bills affecting life 
offered in the federal and in the various 
state legislatures “with a view to ascer- 
taining and presenting the 
grounds that may exist for their adop- 
tion or rejection by the legislature.” 
Reviewing the activities of the organ- 
ization in this and in other respects 
some time ago, covering a nine-year 
period, Charles A. Peabody, president 
of the Mutual Life and a member of 
the executive committee of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, said 
in part: 


insurance interests 


publicly 


“During that time Congress and the 
legislatures of the various states have 
held 258 regular sessions and, in addi- 
tion, more than 75 special sessions. In 
these sessions over 10,000 bills affect- 
ing life insurance companies and re- 
quiring careful scrutiny by them were 
introduced. In verbal volume this 
flow averaged during the ‘open season’ 
for corporation baiting more than 15,- 
000 words a day. In purpose and in- 
tent these bills ranged from control 
of what agents might say in their can- 
vassing activities to direction in detail 
of how books should be kept and ac- 
counts rendered by the home office. 
They even directed the formulation of 
the contracts which might be made 
with policyholders and specified the 
periods of time under which compan- 
ies would be obligated to fulfill their 
side of the contracts even after policy- 
holders had defaulted in their payment 


press days takes charge of the actual 
“make-up” of the paper for the press. 
This is a position requiring great patience. 
There is much detail in regard to it. Thus 
advertisers get a specialized and trained 
service, not only in the preparation of 
their copy, but ‘in the placing of their 
advertisements in the paper. The whole 
work is studied from many standpoints. 
This service is part of the evolution of 
the modern insurance newspaper. 


2 ® 
of premiums; to the disadvantage, of 
course, of their persistent fellow-policy- 


holders. In this 
many 


included 
increase by vast 
amounts the six or more separate and 
distinct varieties of 


flood were 
proposals to 


taxation already 
under which policyholders 
have actually contributed to the sup- 
port of government during these same 
nine years over $105,000,000. 

“An attempt to classify these legisla- 
tive musts and don’ts shows 70 sep- 
arable and more or less distinct species, 
with several hundred left over for the 
miscellaneous column, 


existent, 


because they 
were unlike anything ever proposed be- 
fore. 


66 ERE, therefore, do we find at 

least one reason, and it seems to 
me a very potent one, for maintaining 
an association and manning’ it with spe- 
cialists in the field of law-meaning and 
law-making, to the end that this vast 
mass of legislation may be analyzed 
from the standpoint of policyholders’ 
interest with a view to showing legisla- 
tors what would be the effect of such 
laws if they were placed upon the 
statute books. While other business 
institutions and even the states them- 
selves are now establishing bureaus for 
the giving of expert advice with refer- 
ence to proposed legislation, life insur- 
ance companies were induced to take 
the lead in this movement because of 
their extensive and intimate relation 
with the public at large under contracts 
involving not transaction, 
but a continuing series, limited in pe- 
riod of time only by the years their 
policyholders may live. These long- 
term contracts reaching back into days 
when statutory control of business had 
been little thought of in this country 
and the business was in its infancy, 
practically compelled life insurance 
companies to point out to legislators 
the effects of pending legislation on 
existing contracts, which the legislator 
himself had never intended when pre- 
paring his bill to control future action 
under modern conditions. 


merely one 


<6 N the other hand, there has been 

reason for the enactment of 
many laws needed to meet new condi- 
tions, and, as to this, such an associa- 
tion as I speak for is equipped to give 
valuable aid and advice by pointing out 
what can be done to protect the public 
against that which is bad, without des- 
troying or seriously interfering with 
that which is good. It is along this 
line that I feel the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents has perhaps been 
most useful. At any rate, we know 
that during the nine years referred to, 
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while there have been enacted at least 
730 statutes directly affecting the inter- 


ests of life insurance policyholders— 
many of them being complete insur- 
ance codes—with but few exceptions 


they have not been seriously harmful 


to reputable life insurance companies. 


3 NOTHER 


our association, as expressed in 


important object of 
its constitution, is ‘to promote economy 
and the 


by 


reduce expenses in matter of 


general administration an inter- 
change of views on practice among life 
insurance companies.’ In other words, 
to maintain a clearing house of infor- 
mation and a forum in which may be 
discussed all questions 
life 

“This is a very broad field of interest 
and at difficult 


without conflicts such as are likely to 


relating to the 


betterment of insurance service. 


times one to occupy 
spring from varying individual opinions 
and interests. We indeed, had 
to recall at Mr. Mor- 


prophecy at meeting 


have, 
occasion times 
ton’s 


‘that 


our first 


clouds will and then hang 
that temporarily we will enter- 


poor 


now 
over us; 
tain opinions of 
the 


most 


one another’s 


views, yet on whole such discus- 


sion has been useful and has al- 
ways worked to the advantage of our 
policyholders. 

“When we come to realize that these 
discussions and inquiries, largely related 
to technical subjects having directly to 
do with the proper management of the 
life insurance business, have actually 
in- 
terchange of views on practice of life 
will, I think, 


association 


resulted under a provision for ‘an 
insurance companies,’ it 
be that the 
rendered a most valuable service to its 


conceded has 
members acting in their capacities as 
trustees for millions of American pol- 
icyholders. 


os id 


nearly 4,700 statutory requirements 
or prohibitions relating specifically to 
the life are to 
found in the laws of the various states. 


has been estimated recently that 


insurance business be 
Among these are 946 imposing specific 
penalties for failure to observe the law’s 
command. In many instances nothing 
short of a last guess by the Supreme 
Court can establish with certainty what 
the law in question really means. It 
would be sufficiently difficult to carry 
on a business under such a multiplicity 
of laws if they were in one code and 
applicable alike in all states. But, in 
fact, there is great dissimilarity between 
the laws of different states. With such 
a maze confronting each company the 


Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents undertook the preparation of a 
card index of statutory requirements 


on which were noted, under appropriate 


classifications, the numberless 


provi- 
sions governing the conduct of this 
business. This card index was placed 


in the hands of members and is kept 
up to date by reprinting cards as occa- 
sion may require. It covers not only 
laws, but, to some extent, rulings of 
commissioners, opinions rendered 


attorneys-general and important 


by 
court 
decisions. 


“6 FEATURE 


card 


of this index is a 


calendar of statutory re- 


quirements on which notice is given of 
things which must be done throughout 
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the such filing statements, 
making tax returns, securing renewals 
An examination 
these cards shows that in order to re- 
tain the right to do business in the 
different to the pay- 


ment of penalties, there is not a single 


year, as 


of licenses, etc. of 


states or avoid 
month in the year when there is not 
required some conpliance with statutes 
on which depends the company’s right 
to continue doing business in some of 
its territory. So numerous and_ so 
onerous are such requirements and so 
many the days on which prompt atten- 
tion is of prime importance that most 
of the larger companies maintain a bu- 
reau, the function of which is to deter- 
mine what must done and to 


whatever is needed shall be done within 


be see 
the time limit imposed by the statutes 
of the several states in which the com- 
panies are doing business. 


“A 


ance business was left largely to less 
half had 


FEW 
lation, in detail, of the life insur- 


years ago statutory regu- 


than a dozen states which 


The Association of Life Presidents has been a constructive force, 


organization of and_ progress being 
made by life insurance companies 
throughout the United States. It is 


arranged, classified and indexed under 
about 900 main headings and 200 sub- 
headings. 
—_— UCH.as this business has 
been brought under direct contro! 
and guidance of insurance departments 
in the several states, it becomes neces- 
sary to have at hand up-to-date infor- 
mation regarding the personnel of these 
various departments. Since they are 
more or less subject to the vicissitudes 
of partisan politics, a great 
the 


say 


many 


changes take place in heads of 


to 
the positions of 


such departments, nothing of 


changes in deputies, 
actuaries, inspectors, ete. Information 
regarding these changes is gleaned from 
the 
furnished to members by 
bulletin 
matters 


association’s clipping service and 


means of a 
service covering this and other 
of current interest and import- 


ance, 


not only 


along legislative lines but in the way of bringing company heads and other 


executives together. 


It has followed the custom of inviting the presidents of 


all legal reserve companies, whether they are members of the association or not, 


to attend its annual meetings. 


Most of them take advantage of this opportunity. 


During the week of the meeting of the Life Presidents Association there are a 


number of gatherings in New York City, which call insurance men there. 


The 


Insurance Commissioners Convention has a number of committee meetings and 


hearings at that time. 


The programs of the Association of Life Insurance 


Presidents have been particularly helpful and inspiring. They have been devised 
to bring out discussion of some central theme pertinent to the work of life 


msurance. 


the public in general a literature that is extremely valuable. 


Thus the Presidents Association has given to insurance men and 


Contributing to 


these symposiums, there have not only been life insurance men, but those in 


various lines of endeavor. 


Now 


toward each 


taken the lead in the 


the tendency seems to 


matter. 
be 
state insurance 


enacting a complete 


code of its own, thereby multiplying 
very greatly the danger of legal entan- 


As 


tendency toward repeal of these laws, 


glements. there seems to be no 


it is not difficult to understand why it 
is advantageous for companies to co- 
operate in their efforts to keep informed 
regarding what the various laws require 
of them. Generally speaking, it is not 
possible to rely on a moral sense of 
what is right or wrong, since there are 
numberless which 


instances in what is 


legal and deemed perfectly proper in 
one state has been made unlawful and 
is regarded as heinous in another. In 


fact, the number and variety of penal- 
imposed 
to 


ties for violation of statutes 


relating our bus'ness sometimes 


make us wonder that any executive 
officer is able to remain at large, 
66 HE library of the Association of 


its 
chief distinction and perhaps its great- 


Life Insurance Presidents has 
est value in the effort being made to 
keep its members in touch with cur- 
rent public opinion in so far as it finds 
This 


is accomplished by systematically read- 


expression in the public press. 


ing and clipping insurance news as it 
appears from day to day. 
not 


This system 


only gives information regarding 


local discussions of life insurance topics 
but also furnishes data regarding the 


66 6 O promote the welfare of pol- 


icyholders’ is another subdivi- 
sion of our activities, as outlined by 
the An important de- 


velopment under this heading has been 


constitution, 


the effort to prolong the lives of policy- 


holders. Soon after the formation of 


the association, careful consideration 
Was given to the question of what might 
be done toward improving the mortal- 
ity risk among our insured. This study 
was not designed to produce something 
in substitution for the present examina- 
tion of applicants for insurance, but to 
aid in keeping the policyholders in as 
good health as when that examination 
was made. We frankly approached 
this subject of prolonging the lives of 
policyholders strictly as an economic 
or business proposition and not from 
the sentimental side of longer years for 
the individual. But, of we 
succeed in decreasing the mortal‘ty fac- 
tor of cost, policyholders’ lives will be 
lengthened. 


course, if 


This, we find, has made a 
strong appeal to the imagination of our 
insured, and has excited great interest 
efforts. 
ties in this field promise to work out 
satisfactorily in more ways than one. 


in our Therefore, our activi- 


66 ARIOUS other subjects have been 

taken up the of 
‘Welfare Policyholders,’ ranging 
from reduction of the lapse rate in life 
insurance to the development of con- 
tracts designed still further to protect 


under heading 


: 


of 
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beneficiaries in the matter of con 
ing policy proceeds. 


sery- 


“But it is useless to attempt enumera- 
tion of association activities under this 
provision, because in the last analysis jt 
is inclusive of everything that is being 
done for the betterment of life insyr- 
ance service, It is all for the welfare 
of policyholders. The institution oj 
life insurance is fundamentally a coop- 
erative enterprise and in the ma‘n js 
being conducted on the purely mutual 
Or cooperative plan. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find life insurance 
companies thinking of their common 
interests and preparing themselves to 
speak for their 
tively 


policyholders 
than 


collec- 


rather for them as they 


happen to be grouped in the several 
companies. In this business the words 


‘rivalry’ and ‘emulation’ describe our 


strivings with each other more accu- 


rately than the word ‘competition,’ ” 


NNUAL 
clation 
ally in New 
ings having 


the 
are held in December, usy- 
York City, but two meet- 


gatherings of asso- 


been held elsewhere, that 
of 1909 in Washington, which was ad- 
dressed by President Taft, and in the 
following year, when the place of meet- 
ing New York offers 
the center for meet- 
ings, the dates for which are fixed at a 


was Chicago. 


most convenient 
time in December when the insurance 
commissioners are holding their mid- 
winter and thus en- 
abled to attend the gatherings of the 
Association of the Association Life In- 


conferences, are 


surance Presidents as well. Speakers 
at the organization annual meetings 


are always men of prominence, either 
in the realm of statecraft, finance, gen- 
eral the 
their contributions to the direct or the 
allied thought of life insurance are of 


business or professions, an? 


high value. Not the least important 
purpose of the gatherings, however, is 
that they serve to bring together once 
each year the responsible men in life 
underwriting circles both in the United 
States and in Canada, and permit of a 
free interchange of ideas as to busi- 
ness affairs generally that cannot but 
ke!p benz beneficiecl 


“Keep It in Family” 
N the first issue of The Ohio Under- 
writer, in the casualty department, 
under the head of 
Notations,” 


“Passing Gossip and 
there is a good part of a 
column devoted to speculation on the 
purposes the incorporation of 
the Aetna Indemnity Company by peo- 
ple connected with the Aetna Life. An 
officer of the company is reported to 
have said, when asked what the course 
of the company would be, that it would 
principally be used by the Aetna for 


behind 


reinsurance. “You know,” he _ said, 
“the accident department of the Aetna 
pays between $4,000 and $5,000 each 


vear for reinsurance, and we thought it 
would be just as well to keep it all in 
the family.” 

At the present stage, the idea of the 
Aetna Life incorporating a new com- 
pany to keep $4,000 of $5,000 a year “in 
the family” is positively hilarious. 

The Penn Mutual Life is celebrating 
its diamond jubilee this year. It was 


organized in 1847 and is now 75 years 


of age. 
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N looking back over the fire insurance By HOWARD a BURRIDGE a more encouraging inclination for a 
field for a period of 25 years, the class ; couple of years, but gradually it also 
of business that stands out most Associate Editor The National Underwriter became a heavy loser for the companies. 
yrominently; that has shown the great- : ; ae ; nt Toward the latter part of 1919, nearly 
ore: f When the stock fire companies made a_ ing factors. Dealers’ policies were sold ae oP 
est increases; that has caused the great- ; : : : every company took the position that 
p sivas eae serious attempt to establish an automo- at $1.50 per $100. As the automobile ., "4, el - : 
est amount of underwriting grief, and bil ti aaa § Itt : ie cn ; , it would not issue finance business to 
: ; ule writing plant they found the marine business grew, dealers were forced to a : . 
that has demanded the closest attention ; alin s a a S - : ~ © anyone, and today it is practically im- 
ae RE companies strongly entrenched. They store their cars wherever they could. : . pee ’ 
and keenest analysis is automobile in- : ane . : ; possible for any agent or broker to 
: aa gradually overcame the advantage held, They soon outgrew the first rate gar- 5... . ¢.... }: 
surance. The growth and development i 1 ; , is ’ 1 thei | ; . place a finance line. 
gn eee : 1owever, until today the marine com- ages and their excess supply was house 
" of automobile insurance during the last : ‘ ects their excess supply was housed 


panies write only a comparatively small 


in livery stables, frame warehouses, etc. 
portion of the total 


About 


quarter of a century is significant be- HE casualty companies writing col- 


automobile lision, liability 


cause it has affected the combined loss pre- 1912 the companies commenced 


and 


ratios. adversely or favorably, of all of 
Here is 
a class of business that has pyramided 


the important fire companies. 


miums collected. 


N a speech before the Fire Insurance 


to write automobile insurance on trucks, 
and have always had a favorable expe- 


rience on this class. During 1916 and 


property damage 


automobile insurance have not been 


forced to make so many changes in their 


methods of handling the business as 
in a manner never before equalled by Club of Chicago, A. T. Graham, 1917 and until the latter part of 1919, a have been instituted by the fire com- 
7: any other side line in the history of fire pioneer automobile underwriter of Chi- ‘atge volume of finance and embezzle- panies. Casualty companies began to 
insurance. cago, said: “The automobile rating sys- ment business was written. As most write automobile business, of course, 
Most of the fire and casualty com- tem in force in the United States at the automobile underwriters know. nearly about the same time that the tire com- 
. panies commenced to take up the writ- 














ing of automobile insurance about 1908, 


present time is so complicated that in- 


all of the cars sold are purchased on 


panies entered the field. From the first 


surance agents and brokers generally the partial payment plan. A concern they issued $5,000 and $10,000 property 
Hs By 1912 automobile insurance was as- do not pretend to understand it. This handling automobile paper finances the damage limits, following the plan used 
Mi suming fairly respectable proportions as system is the outgrowth of the expe- cwner through a system that is well in writing employers, general and pub- 
4 a side line. From that year the busi- rience and ideas of different interests. worked out and complete in every de- lic liability business. There was at first 
ps ness grew rather rapidly until in 1915 It is merely a makeshift that will no tail. The finance company provides the no family coverage interest issued. The 
7 fre companies collected in premiums doubt have to endure until something purchaser with insurance of every kind, policy covered only one person, the 
= about $15,000,000 and casualty com- driver. For an extra premium of 25 
3 panies about $22,000,000. Some idea of —_ : percent, one additional person was cov- 
ae how the business has one ne be ob- TEN UNDERWRITING LESSONS THAT HAVE ered. Fifteen percent was charged for 
4. tained froma consideration ot these hg- BEEN LEARNED the second person insured and 10 per- 
ane ures 1 er eee with last year es se ieee ia ‘ais pane ce a : cent for the third additional person cov- 
the ceipts, which amounted to about $75,- we pit ents Sis Mate ae ee ee fer he ton se dead 20 abet ened, These wan-se ‘tae 0b ting oem 
In- sie ae ee eee ee eed business has been andites: conibbuies heat dictacsed hess co itaes aes vided. In 1915, the Georgia Casualty 
ers 600,000 for the casualty ted auecaae 1. Moral hazard is the most important underwriting factor. put out a policy covering all members 
al These figures do not take into consider- 2. No car is intelligently insured that is not inspected and whose owner is of a family. The next year the other 
ib ation the $10,000,000 or so of automobile not investigated before the policy is issued. ; ros companies met this competition, and 
es smiums collected last year by fire and __ 3. Theft hazard depends entirely upon population and local political con- . Sere ae ey a ea dl 
ren Prenitits COM<< y ; ditions. then the extra premium for additional 
ani casualty mutuals and reciprocals. }. Full coverage fire, theft or collision insurance cannot be issued to any persons covered was dropped. In the 
the assured in any locality at a proft. F : early days, about 1911 and 1912, the 
ar HE first American company to write 5. An additional rate must be charged for accessories or extras, American Fidelity of Montpelier, Vt., 
e ol Ae aE a ee 6. Deductible collision insurance is the only form of collision coverage ; ; i pig . 
tant automobile ae was the Boston upon which it is possible to make a profit. which has since reinsured all of its busi- 
r, is Insurance Company. The next motor 7~ No new car should be insured for more than 85 percent of the cost to ness, was very active in the automobile 
once car policies to appear in the American the owner _ field. It wrote a comparatively large 
life insurance market were those issued by , 8. Rate increases are not the answer to mutual and reciprocal competition. volume in all of the territory in which 
P Th oc 4 =e ntelligent underwriting, nothing less, is the only solution. ‘ at ea 
nited Lloyds 2 London. These contracts g. An automobile insured in the country docs not necessarily stay there. it operated. The Aetna and Travelers 
of a were so favorable to the assured that a It is often subject to the same hazards as the car insured in the large city. The were active in the writing of automobile 
busi- great majority of motorists selected mcredase in touring and the frequency with which automobile owners take long casualty lines almost from the first. 
but a aoe Ore paticcia dro cig nel il Pigg dracct business has a 
> 2 , > . e anner which dc any A es us ¢ e SUeCSS NAS ‘ P se ‘ 
ang ay sete — — direct bearing upon the volume of fire business written through every pean OR a time the American Fidelity, 
comestic and foreign stock companies. in which it is established. Aetna and Travelers practically had 
, Lloyds original policies were known as f the casualty automobile field to them- 
forms No. 1, 2, 3 and 4. They included selves. Other casualty companies were 
nder- a $50 deductible collision clause. The better can be devised. It must be re- and the total obligation is reduced by slow to take up the writing of casualty 
ment, broker or agent placing the business membered that no truly scientific plan a series of notes. All automobile sales automobile lines. They hesitated to ven- 
» and was required to inspect every car, and of rating can be prepared until actual companies have arrangements of one ture in unknown paths. It is rather in- 
of a was allowed a fee of $5 in each case in experience furnishes the data upon kind or another with these concerns teresting to read a letter to a Chicago 
n the addition to the regular commission. which to base it.’ That was in 1911. handling automobile paper. In fact, general agent who 16 years ago called 
yn of The assured, however, was compelled Since that time automobile writing com- some of the large manufacturers have upon his manager in New York in an 
y peo- to pay the inspection charge. After panies have accumulated a wealth of ex- themselves organized automobile financ- effort to induce him to commence the 
e. An Lloyds had been writing a few years the perience and reams of data, but it is still ing companies. writing of liabilitv, property damage 
red to $5 fee was abolished, and the deductible true so far as most of those writing and collision insurance. In reply to his 
course j collision clause was reduced first to automobile insurance at the present time HIS finance business was at firs! re- argument the manager said: “Your 
would 825 and later eliminated entirely. are concerned, that “the automobile rat- garded as highly desirable. Several suggestion is preposterous! These deli- 
1a for ing system in force in the United States companies wrote it in large amounts. cately constructed vehicles, propelled by 
said, AS the possibilities of the automobile at the present time is so complicated It was at one time considered quite a motor power, and in charge of inexpe- 
Aetna ; field were more generally recog- that insurance agents and brokers gen- feat for an automobile solicitor to land rienced drivers, constitute a great public 
each : nized, the British marine companies be- eraily do not pretend to understand it.” the entire line of an active automobile menace. No intelligent company should 
pght it came more active in the writing of the financing company. Some of the con- undertake such a risk. I would much 
all in class. They established themselves in HEN the fire companies first com- cerns that were financing the purchase prefer to insure the liability in connec- 
; the United States quite firmly in the menced writing automobile busi- of a large number of cars and wielded tion with a speeding locomotive, with a 
of the early days. Ten or fifteen years ago ness, they charged a flat premium of as a consequence, more or less influence, 10-year-old boy at the throttle, than an 
—_" nearly every aggressive agent had in his $2.50 per $100, irrespective of the price demanded at first that automobile com- automobile running upon the public 
ar “in office the supplies of a marine company of the car, its age, or any other factors. panies include in their finance policies highway. The locomotive’s direction is 
writing automobile business. Only a In those days, only people with money an embezzlement clause providing for controlled by the rails. An automobile, 
= few stock companies were able to offer owned an automobile. There was no loss by embezzlement or fraud of any guided by frail human hands, is subject 
“ee agents an attractive form of automobile moral hazard to consider. An auto- kind. The companies that provided this to no definite direction or control, and 
as 
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coverage at that time. The marine com- 
panies handled their business from New 
York or from a western general agency. 


mobile was looked upon simply as an 
automobile, for insurance purposes at 
least, and there were no other influenc- 


coverage sustained a heavy jolt. It was 
a big drain upon every company that 
wrote it. Finance business itself showed 


the hazard involved is too great to be 
assumed by an insurance company.” 
Casualty companies have traveled far 


since the day that this particular man- 
ager gave expression to this opinion. 
His views and those of many others 
now heading casualty companies writing 
a large volume of automobile business 
were quickly changed by the marked 
success of the few casualty companies 
writing automobile insurance about 1910 
or so. Today the casualty companies 
collect annually about $10,000,000 in 
premiums more than are written by fire 
companies, 


T is only in very recent years that 
| companies have fully recognized the 
heavy loss possibilities of collision in- 
The collision 
business has been highly unprofitable. 
Within the last five years it has been 
found that rarely, if ever, is any profit 
made full coverage collision 
contract is issued. Accordingly, most 
companies write almost entirely $50 and 
$100 deductible collision forms. Rates 
on full coverage collision business have 


surance, experience on 


where a 


been made so high as to be almost pro- 
hibitive. For instance, in 1918 full cov- 
erage collision on a Ford touring car in 
Today the price is 
deductible. 


Chicago was $50. 
$163, and $42 for the $50 
Full coverage collision on a Ford sedan 
1918, 


the highest collision premium collect- 


in Chicago costs $187 today. In 


able was $200, this being on a car listing 
$9,500 to $10,000. Today the 
premium on the same car is $360. 


at from 


N accurate history of automobile in- 
surance must record the fact that it 
has been one long series of underwriting 
blunders. Automobile writing com- 
panies have failed in an almost astonish- 
ing manner to properly gauge the haz- 


ard introduced by the automobile. Until 


very recently, last year to be exact, 
automobiles were written like dwelling 
houses. They were accepted for flat 
amounts, and were put on the books 


without any inspection of the car or its 
owner, or the circumstances surround- 

The business was written 
Until the latter part of 1920 
automobile companies did not feel the 


ing the case. 
willy-nilly. 


necessity of tightening up their under- 


writing requirements. Their automo- 
bile business yielded them a very fair 
profit. The business had grown to be of 
considerable importance from the stand- 
point of premium income, and yet it 
had, like Topsy, “just growed.” It had 
not been guided. It had not been de- 
veloped, and led along channels of im- 
provement. It had been underwritten 
in the easiest, and not the most scientific 


manner. 


HIS 


gram 


underwriting 
the companies to 
escape with a favorable experience dur- 
But when a period of 


easy-going pro- 


allowed 


ing normal times. 
acute moral hazard set in automobile 
underwriting their dis- 
may that they had thrown no safeguards 
about themselves, that their policy con- 
tracts provided those with questionable 


discovered to 


morals with an easy way of making 
money and crooked losses began to 
pour in to the companies. . There fol- 
lowed a period of what 
chaos, followed by a series of changes. 
It is quite safe to state that never be- 
fore were so many changes in rules, 
rates and forms made in so short a time 


was nearly 


with any other class of insurance, fire 


or casualty. A new rule or rate would 


be adopted and sent out to agents, only 
to be replaced the 
same month. 


by others within 


‘Coenen followed each other in 
rapid succession. Each revision was 
less favorable to the automobile insur- 
ance buyer, and was received with great- 
er protest by the agent than the last. 
And the end is not yet. Even though 
the companies have eliminated extra 
equipment, or approved a 20 percent 
rate for accessories, as is the case in 
some territory; reduced the insurable 
limits; applied the 75 percent 
clause; established extremely high rates 
for full coverage collision and compar- 
atively low rates for deductible collision 
ferms; established plans for inspecting 
and investigating car owners; created 
theft bureaus, and increased 
the rates markedly in the large cities 
the experience has been bad, 
there is no assurance that further 
changes will not be made before what is 


loss 


recovery 
where 
regarded as an absolutely safe and sane 


and “bullet proof” plan for underwriting 
automobile business can be arrived at. 





being driven by negroes, milk wagon 
drivers, street car conductors, structural 
iron workers, pool room proprietors, 
railroad brakemen, coal miners and 
others of about equal position in life, 
who cannot afford to own an automo- 
bile, are paying for their machines on 
time, and who can be nothing but un- 
profitable risks for the companies. And 
yet, armed with all these facts, com- 
panies have been writing automobile 
business on the same basis as immov- 
able property in the hands of reliable 
assureds with no hazardous exposures. 
Is there any wonder that the experience 
has been disastrous? 


EPRECIATION, companies 
gradually, too gradually, discovered, 

is an important underwriting factor. 
There is only a short span between the 
date of purchase and the time when the 
investment vanishes. Any car 
moderately for pleasure driving, 
kept in the best of condition, is certain 
to depreciate from 20 to 30 percent the 
first year, and from 10 to 20 percent 


have 


used 
and 


during each succeeding year. An owner 


FIRST SUCCESSFUL AUTOMOBILE MADE ITS 
MAIDEN TRIP IN 1894 


In studying automobile history and considering what a comparatively short 
space automobile insurance occupies in the entire insurance chronicle, it is inter- 
esting to note that it was in 1894 that Elwood Haynes of Kokomo, Ind., designed 
the first successful automobile, which made its first trip along the Pumpkinvine 


Pike, three miles southeast of Kokomo, just 28 years ago. 
850 pounds and was referred to as a “horseless carriage.” 
it was dragged on to the road by a horse and then, under its own power, proudly || 
chugged a mile and a half into the country and back, at a speed of seven miles 
This machine is now in the Smithsonian Institute in Washington, and 
is regarded as one of the most valuable mechanical relics in the country today. 
Automobile insurance was not a factor until at least 15 years after the first 
made its initial trip. 
years that real automobile insurance history has been made. 


an hour. 


“horseless carriage” 


The machine weighed 
On its maiden trip 


In fact, it is only during the past Io 
The record of 


automobile insurance is a brief, but none the less meteoric and spectacular one. 


HAT overlooked for many 


years in the handling of automobile 


was 


business was the fact that the automo- 
bile presented to the companies an en- 
tirely new and unfamiliar hazard. The 
automobile is a valuable piece of prop- 
erty mounted on wheels, that may be 
taken by its owner to nearly every point 
of the compass. It is stored in flimsy 
frame garages; parked on streets that 
are teeming with traffic of all kinds; 
allowed to stand unprotected on lonely 
country roads; driven at high speed over 
and 
handled by men who have practically no 


poorly paved streets highways; 
knowledge of mechanics or machinery; 
insured in country districts where there 
are practically no hazards and driven 
frequently to large centers of popula- 
tion where every known hazard exists. 


DDED tto all this there is nothing 

individual about any automobile. 
That is, factories producing large quan- 
tities of cars, such as the Ford Com- 
pany, Buick, Dodge, Overland and 
others, are marketing a product that is 
owned by thousands of people. There 
is nothing to distinguish, for instance, 
one Ford sedan from another. Thus a 
car stolen is lost in the shuffle. In addi- 
tion, there are hundreds of crooks scat- 
tered all over the country who have 
devoted years to the business of re- 
modeling and camouflaging cars so as 
to make them unrecognizable as stolen 
machines. Automobiles are being used 
very generally by bootleggers, and are 


who purchases a car, drives it out of the 
salesroom and around the block has an 
investment at the end of such a short 
trip which is worth 20 percent less than 
he paid for it. The car, having been 
driven even a few blocks, and having 
been sold by the automobile dealer to a 
bona fide purchaser, is, the owner would 
find should be attempt to resell the car, 
second hand. 


HE amount of depreciation cannot 

be determined at the time insurance 
is granted for the reason that it varies 
greatly with the different assureds. One 
man drives his car frequently, does not 
bother to keep it in a good state of re- 
pair, and in a short time has a machine 
that has a comparatively reduced mar- 
ket value. Another automobile owner, 
who may purchase his car upon the 
same date as the first man, perhaps 
drives his machine only once or twice a 
week and then on paved streets within 
the city limits, is most careful in driv- 
ing, keeps his car in excellent condition, 
and is able to get a fairly good price 
for it when he decides to dispose of it. 
For many years companies failed to at- 
tach sufficient significance to this phase 
of automobile writing, and consequently 
paid hundreds of losses on a flat de- 
preciation basis. They figured depre- 
ciation annually instead of considering 
the actual usage given the car. This 
is another evidence of the uniformity 
with which the automobile business was 


written for so many years. The as- 


sured and his habits and the use he gaye 
his machine were ignored. Business was 
written as it came over the counter, 
without individual consideration being 


given to each case. 


I. was during the last three years that 
automobile writing companies have 
had the most hectic time. Until 1919 the 
automobile underwriter had a fairly 
smooth road to travel. What problems 
had arisen prior to that time were solved 
without a great deal of difficulty, Fi- 
nance and dealers’ business caused some 
worry for a short period, but the ob- 
stacles they presented were soon Over- 
come. It was in 1919, when a great 
Wave of prosperity swept over the coun- 
try, that automobile writing companies 
commenced to see that the handling of 
automobile business had many ramifica- 
tions. With the policy contracts that 
had been used for many years the com- 
panies loaded up with an unequalled 
volume of business. There was a mad 
rush for premiums. No new underwrit- 
ig precautions were taken. The entire 
object of nearly every company, so far 
as its automobile business was con- 
cerned, was to get the business on the 
beoks. All of the aggressive companies 
succeeded in this admirably. New auto- 
mobile owners by the thousands came 
into existence. 


HEN rather 
changed. 
come in, 


suddenly conditions 
The losses commenced to 
Claim after claim was pre- 
sented with the notation that the car 
had “burned on the road.” Theft losses 
were reported where company officials 
knew that the claim was a fake, but 


could not clearly substantiate their 
opinion. Automobile “grave yards” 
made their appearance. Crooks were 


hired by policyholders to dispose of 
machines at so much per. Companies 
noted particularly a decided increase in 
the number of total fire losses. They 
attributed this to the fact that the 
crocked policyholder seemed to feel that 
it was much safer to burn up his car 
than to arrange to have it stolen. A 
burned car left no loophole through 
the insurance company might 
escape liability. 


which 


F  indlabaision group of policyholders, 

not bold enough to burn their ma- 
chines up or to attempt thefts, put in 
claims for small collision losses. In 
1920, companies paid out thousands of 
dcllars for motometers, tires, spot lights 
and other extra equipment. It was real- 
ized that the automobile contract that 
had been sold for years was entirely too 


liberal for times of stress. Companies 
found they were not properly safe- 
guarded. It was quite possible for a 


claim that was palpably crooked to be 
put over. Before the losses became 
really excessive, an increase in rates 
was decided upon. 


T was about this time (early in 1929) 
that the mutuals and reciprocals be- 
came factors in the automobile field. 
Observing that the stock companies 


were compelled to restrict their cover 
and increase their rates, the mutuals 
and reciprocals began an active cam- 
paign of agency building. Slowly but 
surely they crept into the offices that 
had for years been giving the bulk of 
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their automobile premiums to the stock 
companies. Automobile clubs consented 
to the o1 ganization within their ranks 
of a reciprocal exchange for the writing 
of automobile business. In numerous 
instances, these organizations acquired 
a very substantial automobile business, 
and offered the stiffest kind of com- 
petition to the stock companies. 


OWEVER, the regular companies 

were not so much worried about 
the losing of business to the mutuals 
and reciprocals in the large cities, but 
were disturbed over the fact that in the 
rural sections, in the small towns and 
villages where their business had always 
been highly profitable, the co-operatives 
were making remarkable headway. 
When it became apparent that country 
agents would continue to give their 
business to local mutuals and _ recip- 
rocals, the stock companies decided upon 
a reduction in rates. This conclusion, 
however, was reached early in 1922, at a 
time when many felt that the necessity 
for meeting the reduced rates of the mu- 
tuals and reciprocals in country terri- 
tory had passed. That is, following the 
disastrous loss experience of many stock 
companies, the mutuals and reciprocals 
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GROWTH OF AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 


In 1899 there were manufactured in America 209 automobiles, valued at 


$209,000. 
valued at $15,000. 


In 1902 the number of cars 


manufactured had increased to 0,000 


In 1908, 55400 cars were produced worth $100,000. In 
I9I3, 400,000 cars were manufactured having a value of $500,000. 


What has 


happened in the automobile industry since 1913 is best shown in the fact that 
there were in 1921 10,505,660 cars and trucks registered in the United States, 


or one car for every 10.2 persons in the country. 


These figures, indicating as 


they do an enormous increase in production, tell the story of the growth and 
evelopment of the automobile industry in this country in the briefest manner 


possible. 


commenced themselves to crack under 
the strain. 


VEN the concerns that had written 

the bulk of their business in coun- 
try territory found that they could not 
survive the flood of heavy losses. The 
most aggressive concerns pulled in their 
horns and trimmed their underwriting 
sails, but actually hundreds of others 
which tried to continue operations on 
the old basis were forced to give up. 
Today, mutual and reciprocal automo- 
bile competition is not a serious factor 
in the automobile field because of the 
weakened financial condition of the 
majority of co-operative concerns writ- 
ing the class. 


AS a matter of fact, most underwrit- 


ers are now quite convinced that 
the mutuals and reciprocals can only go 
so far in the writing of automobile busi- 
ness. They cannot withstand a period 
of strong moral hazard and high loss 
ratio such as has visited the country 
during the last year. The mutuals and 
reciprocals, it has been demonstrated, 
are “fair weather” automobile insurance 
concerns. They cannot live during a 
period of financial depression. They 
are not equipped to withstand a con- 
tinued flow of heavy losses. They wiil 
always cause a certain amount of dis- 
turbance locally where they are strong, 
or where their officers are well known, 


but so far as the general effect upon the 
writing of automobile insurance by 
stock companies is concerned, it is not 
considered worthy of serious thought 
by underwriters who have studied the 
situation closely. 


HE results during the last two years 
have proven conclusively that any 
automobile writing company must have 
thrown around its policy contracts a 
certain number of safeguards. The old 
days of liberal, wide open coverage have 
gone, never to return. Any automobile 
writing company, whether stock, mutual 
or reciprocal, must, if it intends to stay 
in business, issue a thoroughly re- 
stricted automobile form. With this in 
mind the co-operatives will in the fu- 
ture be at a disadvantage. They will 
be forced to issue limited coverage and 
will hence have no advantages to offer 
over the stock companies’ plan. Their 
lure in the past has been liberal cov- 
erage and low rates. They are now 
forced to issue restricted coverage, and 
to collect just about as much for their 
insurance as is charged by the stock 
companies. This situation just about 
counts them out. 


Few of 1897 Fire “Giants’’ Remain 


F THE fire insurance company 
() oriciats of the east who were 
prominent in underwriting coun- 
cils a quarter of a century ago, few are 
still active in the business, the great 
majority having long since passed to 
the beyond. Happily, however, a num- 
ber are still in the harness, while still 
others are living in comfortable retire- 
ment, spending their days in travel or 
otherwise enjoying well-earned relief 
from the perplexities of a most har- 
rassing business. In the years that 
have come and gone since 1897 death 
has taken its toll among the leaders, 
and the toll has been a heavy one. 
Gone are the Moores, the Washburns, 
Beddalls, Chases and other “giants 
that were in the land in those days.” 
But six of the men holding chief ex- 


ecutive posts with their respective 


By GEORGE 


A. WATSON 


Eastern Vice-President, The National Underwriter 


companies 25 years ago still retain 
office, the honor roll being as_ here 
given: William B. Clark, president 
Aetna; A.W. Damon, president Spring- 
field Fire & Marine; D. H. Dunham, 
president Firemens; E. C. Irvin, pres- 
ident Fire Association; Charles H. 
Post, United States manager Caledo- 
nian, and A. G. Mcllwaine, United 
States manager of the London & Lan- 
cashire. Of this number, three, Messrs 
Clark, Damon and Irvin, have served 
as president of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, the goal to which 
every ambitious manager aspires, de- 
spite the arduous duties attaching to 
the position. 


O F THE big men among the Amer- 
ican companies a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, Presidents Chase of the 
Hartford and Moore of the Continental 
and Vice-President Washburn of the 
Home were outstanding figures. Mr. 
Chase was one of the boldest under- 
writers that every engaged in the fire 
business. Through his aggressive pol- 
icy the Hartford gained a position in 
the underwriting world which it has 
ever since retained and the results jus- 
tified the broad vision always possessed 
by Mr. Chase. 
Francis C. Moore, as president of 
the Continental, initiated many of the 
policies for that company since so suc- 


cessfully developed by Henry Evans, 
his immediate successor. An unusual 
judge of hazards, Mr. Moore will per- 
haps best be recalled as the author of 
the “Universal Schedule” for rating 
risks, the first serious effort made in 
the business to classify hazards upon 
a defensible basis. 

Though gentle and courteous in 
manner, John H. Washburn, vice- 
president of the Home and spokes- 
man for that corporation at all asso- 
ciation gatherings, was a vigorous and 
able fighter, and enjoyed nothing more 
than to cross mental swords with a 
“foeman worthy of his steel.” He 
neither gave nor asked quarter. A de- 
bate between Mr. Washburn and such 
an antagonist, for example, as the late 
Judge Eugene Cary, then western 
manager of the Great American, was 
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an intellectual treat 
to witness. 


worth going far 


DWARD F. BEDDALL, long United 
States attorney for the Royal and 

its eastern manager, was in the prime 
of his great intellectual powers in 1897 
and was the recognized spokesman for 
the British companies on this side of 
the water in all matters affecting their 
common interest. Clear headed, log- 
ical and a master of correct English, 
he was a finished and forceful speaker 
and as such was in great demand at 
both company and agency gatherings. 
Mr. Beddall 


Maker” because of the frequency with 


was known as the “King 


which he was called upon by foreign 
managers to name chief United Staies 
representatives for them. No foreign 
company executive would think of vis- 
iting these shores in the early days 
without paying his respects to E. F. 
Beddall the 
regarding 
business conditions here. 

Henry W. the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, was an- 


other of the British company men here 


and learning latter’s views 


underwriting and general 


Eaton, manager for 


whose counsel was eagerly sought for 


and freely given. 


F THE present-day leaders in the 


business, R. M. Bissell, president 


of the Hartford, was associate west- 
ern manager of the company in 1897, 
and had even then evidenced his fit- 
ness for bigger things. Harry A. 
Smith, president of the National, was 
traveling western New York for his 


company. Edward Milligan, head of 
the Phoenix of Hartford combination, 
was secretary of the corporation. E. 
G. Snow, “the noblest Roman of them 
the Home, ot 


all,” was a with 


; : eR ie 
which he was then vice-president, and 


power 


was already molding the plans which 
he has since put into effect for making 
the aggregation of which he is now the 
head the fire under- 
writing corporations in the world. De- 


one of strongest 
spite his mastery of the fire insurance 
business, Mr. Snow is far less known 
personally to members of the frater- 
nity than many a man of much smaller 
caliber, the reason for it being his un- 
public. By 
Home 
big move 
Mr. Snow 


willingness to appear in 


virtue of its great interest, the 


“is in” on practically every 


that occurs in the business. 


keeps in touch with all activities 
through his capable lieutenants. No 
one is better informed than he as to 


what and the underlying 


reasons for the action taken. 


transpires 


NOTHER towering figure is Henry 
1897 Mr. 
the 
suming its presidency six years later. 


Evans. In Evans was a 


vice-president of Continental, as- 
The company was already one of the 
big offices of its kind when he entered 
its service as a junior clerk in 1878, 
but under his aggressive administra- 
tion it assumed giant proportions and 
the 
By virtue of his 
personality, his 
financial Mr. 
perhaps the best known figure in fire 
insurance circles, either here or abroad. 


has long since been a factor in 
underwriting world. 
dominating 


and 


sagacity 


prowess, Evans is 


Of recent years he has shown a dispo- 
sition to delegate the immediate direc- 


tion of his companies’ affairs to others, 
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Industrial Life Insurance Has 
Reached Enormous Proportions 


HE first industrial life insurance 
policy in this country was issued 
by the Prudential of Newark, N. J., 
Nov. 10, 1875. 


paratively 


That in a way is a com- 
time when 
considers the remarkable growth of this 


short ago, one 
branch of insurance. 

The Prudential had been giving much 
study to industrial insurance prior to 
the date of the first policy. The funda- 
mental principles of the Prudential of 
London 


were adopted but they were 
modified to suit the conditions in this 
country. John F. Dryden, the late 
president of the Prudential, can be 


called the father of industrial insurance 
in this Until the 
took up work of establishing 


country. Prudential 


the in- 


the board he 
retains their general supervision. 


though as chairman of 


Mr. Evans’ ability as a financier has 
been one of the factors that has made 
for the great success of the companies 
under his charge. His insistence upon 
a broad distribution of business is an- 
other reason why the Continental! has 
never been seriously involved in con- 


flagration losses. For the most part, 
the Continental under Mr. Evans has 
plaved a lone hand, and for many 


Na- 
When the latter body 
took up the idea of investigating the 
hazard of the 
Mr. irresistible 
and his company not only enrolled in 
the ranks of the Board, but Mr. Evans 
became 


years it refused even to join the 
tional Board. 


fire cities and towns, 


appeal to Evans was 


one of its most. efficient 


workers. 


ERHAPS the 
opment in fire insurance circles in 
the past quarter century has been the 
company Practicall 7 
every large institution of the east now 
half 


most notable deve!- 


group idea. 


has from one to a dozen subsid- 
iary enterprises, all under a common 
the 


writing of lines in amounts that were 


management, enabling thereby 


unthinkable in 1897, and at a minimum 


dustrial insurance for the masses, efforts 
to provide protection had been a fail- 
ure. Institutions for saving were more 
or less under a cloud. 
frequent failures. The public at this 
time had not much life 
insurance, as there had been a series of 
disastrous liquidations 
There were 
against life 

instance, the 
transacting business in 


There had been 
confidence in 
and failures. 
charges of 
insurance officials. 
number of 
New 


creased from 71 in 1870 to 31 in 


dishonesty 
For 
companies 

York de- 


1879. 


the 
insur- 
affected 
insurance in 


and 
life 
institutions 


HE business conditions 
peculiar situation as to 
ance and 


the 


savings 


growth of industrial 


of overhead expense. Another depart- 
ure has been alliances with casualty 
writing institutions, a tendency that 
continues steadily and that will prob- 
ably the 


American 


eventuate in enactment of 


statutes whereby corpora- 
tions will be free under their charters 
to accept all classes of risks, just as 
are the companies of Great Britain in 
their home territory. 


industrial insur- 
31, 1921 is 


producer, was unknown a generation 


the 
force as of 


A summary of 


ance in Dec. 


of the side 
lines now freely written by the fire 
the 


ago, aS were also many 


offices, aggregate returns from 
dollars 
the 


compa- 


which mount into millions of 


Great as has been 


the 


annually. 


growth of fire insurance 


nies since 1897, it is but an earnest of 
the development that may _ confident- 
ly be looked for ere THE NATIONAL 


UNDERWRITER issues. its semi-centen- 
nial number, and it is a very fair as- 
sumption that by virtue of the training 
they are now receiving, the leaders in 
fire underwriting ranks of tomorrow 
will right worthily uphold the best tra- 
ditions those who 


and practices of 


have gone before. 
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the early years. By Jan. 1, 18x09. the 
Prudential had extended its operations 


to other states and had about 44.909 in- 


dustrial policies in force. In igztg a 
number of life companies which had 
only transacted ordinary insurance 


commenced issuing industrial pol 
That proved to be a stimulus { 


icies, 


») com. 
petition and caused the companies to 
go hard after business. On Jan. 1, 1991 
there were 3,875,102 industrial policies 
inforce in nine companies. 
1901 there 
force. 


On Jan. 1, 
11,219,296 policies in 
On Jan. 1, 1909 there were 16. 
687,675 industrial policies in 


were 


force in 
this country representing $2,668,919.696 
industrial insurance. 


T HE have 


reaped the results of intensive culti- 
vation. 


industrial companies 


They have brought together 
thousands of agents who have gone into 
the cities and towns and carried pro- 
tection to the The wants of 
the working people and those who could 
not afford to purchase high priced in- 


Masses. 


surance have been met in a truly mag- 
nificent way. The industrial companies 
have been great agency organizers and 
business builders. Owing to the mag- 
nitude of their operations they have had 
to study office as well as agency sys- 
tems. To one not acquainted with the 
activities of industrial companies it js 
almost incomprehensible to understand 
how such a vast business can be oper- 
ated. 


} ieee F. DRYDEN, president of the 
Prudential, and John R. Hegeman. 
president of the Metropolitan Life, are 
regarded as the big figures in industrial 
insurance and to can be 
credit for showing the way. 

In 1879 the Metropolitan started to 
write industrial 


them given 


insurance taking ad- 
vantage of the English industrial plans. 


On Dec. 31, 1879 it had 5143 policies 


amounting to $440,049 insurance in 
force. The Metropolitan has con- 


tributed greatly to the welfare of man- 
kind through its industrial department. 
In fact all the industrial 
have taken the lead as wayshowers in 


companies 
public service. 
insur- 


1921, is 


companies 


industrial 
Déé:. 31, 


were 22 


the 
force as of 


A summary of 
ance in 
of interest. There 
writing this class of business last year. 
Che number of policies is 50,945,864, the 
amount of insurance being $7,745,669,- 


242. The industrial insurance written 
last year amounted to $1,770,649,948. 
The industrial premium income was 


$283,147,934. It should be remembered 


that this income is made up of nickels, 


dimes and other small denominations. 
Claim payments including mortuary 
dividends last year to industrial policy- 
holders amounted to $69,173,164. The 
total payments to industrial policy- 
holders amounted to $95,180,073. The 


ten years record of industrial insurance 
is of interest, the premium income run- 
ning from $116,904,962 in 1911 to $483,- 
147,934 in 1921 and the payments to in- 
dustrial policyholders running from 
$49,002,707 to $95,180,073. The in- 
dustrial companies during the last 295 
have covered the country over 
and have done a great philanthropic 
and beneficient service. 


years 
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Two Major Factors in Expansion 


insurance” includes all forms of in- 
surance other than marine, fire and 
life. To be more specific, the lines 
collectively referred to 


[' a broad sense the term “casualty 


ordinarily so 
are: 
Accident and health 
Burglary and theft 
Collision (automobile) 
Credit 


Employers’ liability (including work- 
men’s compensation) 

Fidelity and surety 

Live stock 

Machinery (including steam boiler, 


fly wheel, etc.) 

Plate glass 

Public liability (including all forms 
of public liability and property dam- 
age) 

Sprinkler 

The aggregate of premiums collected 
by stock companies in the United States 
on these casualty lines is stupendous. 
The net writings of the stock compan- 
ies in the year 1921 were nearly $500,- 
000,000. The development of casualty 
insurance in the United States has taken 
place almost entirely within the last 
twenty-five years and there has been 
an enormous increase during the past 
decade. For the year 1910 the net 
writings of stock companies in the 
United States were approximately $95,- 
000,000. 


N analysis of this phenomenal 

growth is of academic interest to 
the student of casualty insurance and 
of practical interest to those now en- 
gaged in the business as indicating fu- 
ture possibilities. 

In reviewing the development of the 
business during the past ten years two 
vitally important causative factors are 
obvious. The mushroom-like growth 
to present startling proportions has 
been occasioned very largely by the 
compensation innovation and the de- 
velopment of the automobile industry. 
It is quite evident that these influences 
for growth and development are con- 
tinuing influences whose ultimate ef- 
fect it is yet almost impossible to fore- 
tell. 


ORKMEN’S compensation insur- 

ance is only a new form of em- 
ployers’ liability insurance. Both cover 
employers against legal liability arising 
from occupational injuries suffered by 
employes. During the first decade of 
the present century the employers’ lia- 
bility business written by stock com- 
panies in the United States had as- 
sumed what were then regarded as 
rather substantial proportions. Dur- 
ing the year 1910 the net employers’ 
liability writings of stock companies 
amounted to about $25,000,000. Com- 
mencing at the beginning of the second 
decade the compensation scheme, con- 
stituting a rather radical departure from 
all previous conceptions of the liability 
of an employer to his employes, has 
spread with startling rapidity. Com- 
pensation laws are now in effect in all 
but five states. These compensation 
laws impose liability irrespective of neg- 
ligence, making the cost of industrial 





BY H. G. B. 


accidents a charge upon the industry. 
As a general proposition, employers are 
compelled to carry the insurance. This 
compulsory feature has revolutionized 
the business of insuring against em- 
ployers’ liability. The net compensa- 
tion writings of stock companies in the 
United States in the year 1921 amount- 
ed to about $100,000,000. 


N° comment upon the development 
of compensation insurance, how- 
ever brief, would be adequate unless it 


ALEXANDER 


N this connection must also be men- 
tioned the accompanying work of ac- 
cident prevention. Irrespective of the 
motives which primarily actuated the 
stock companies, it is quite obvious 
that thei endeavors to prevent acci- 
dents have resulted in much benefit 
to the public. The number of pre- 
ventable accidents has been materially 
reduced and the burden of human 
misery thereby lightened. The tre- 
mendous importance of this work from 
the standpoint of social welfare is only 





the latter organization. 


ance. 








is now developed into a multiple line institution. 
prominent in the old International Association of Accident and Health Under- 
writers, which was the predecessor of the present National Association of 
. Alexander served as the president of 
He is an Englishman by birth and came to this coun- 
try in 1885. He served as New York state agent of the old Railway Officials 
& Employes Association of Indianapolis and later became its general superin- 
tendent of agencies at the head office. 
about with the Continental Assurance of Hammond, Ind., he being the vice- 
president and general manager. He was elected president in 1906. 
Continental Casualty, has been used since 1900. 
lished the Continental Assurance, the life insurance running mate of the Con- 
tinental Casualty, being president of that institution also. Mr. Alexander has 
stood square to all winds that blew. He is typical of modern progressive insur- 


Casualty & Surety Underwriters. Mr 


H. G. B. Alexander, president of 
the Continental Casualty of Chicago, 
has built up an organization that 
commands great admiration. He has 
surrounded himself with lieutenants 
of superior ability. and shrewdness. 
Mr. Alexander has proved to be one 
of the great company builders of 
the country. He has not devoted 
himself, however, entirely to his own 
organisation. He and his associates 
have contributed liberally to the gen- 
eral welfare of insurance. He was 
the first president of the old Detroit 
Conference, the organization that 
was established to bring about bet- 
ter conditions in the industrial health 
and accident field. Mr. Alexander 
was the mentor and guide of that 
organisation in its earlier days. He 
outlined its system of ethics. The 
Continental Casualty was originally 
an accident and health company. It 
Later Mr. Alexander was 


Later an amalgamation was brought 


The name, 
Mr. Alexander also estab- 








emphasized the great and notable ac- 
complishment of stock insurance. 
While others have contributed, the up- 
building of this great business against 
almost overwhelming obstacles has 
been accomplished almost entirely by 
stock insurance and should stand as 
an everlasting monument to its credit. 
The ovginal creative work of compil- 
ing statistical data in usable form, de- 
vising methods to apply same, creating 
and perfecting rating schemes, etc., 
etc., has been done and paid for al- 
most exclusively by stock insurance. 
A few years ago the business was in 
chaos, but has, by reason of the crea- 
tive genius of private initiative as rep- 
resented by stock insurance, been 
placed upon a stable basis and the 
beneficient ideal lying behind the com- 
pensation acts has thereby been carried 
into practical effect. 


now coming to be recognized. The ac- 
tivities of stock companies along these 
lines have permeated into all com- 
merce and industry and there can be 
no doubt have resulted in almost in- 
caleulable benefit to mankind. In all 
fairness it should also be said that in 
the development of the science of ac- 
cident prevention, the companies have 
become more and mere impressed with 
its importance and with the service 
which they were thereby permitted to 
render and, actuated by the most com- 
mendable motives, have gradually ex- 
tended this service beyond their origi- 
nal conception of it and beyond the 
limits which would be fixed were they 
now actuated by entirely selfish mo- 
tives. Indeed, the desire to couple up 
with their business activities schemes 
designed for the general benefit of so- 


ciety has been. repeatedly indicated in 
recent years. 


N considering the future of compen- 
Sation insurance, certain facts are 
self-evident. The compensation inno- 
vation has come to stay and will soon 
be universal in this country. Since 
the insurance is practically compulsory, 
it will automatically increase in scope 
and volume with the general indus- 
trial development of the country. This 
is only another way of saying that the 
business is in its infancy. The bulk of 
the business in the future as in the 
past will be written by stock com- 
panies. This result will follow because 
of the application of the law of the 
survival of the fittest. A high degree 
of business efficiency—and compensa- 
tion insurance is a business—can be 
accomplished only by private initia- 
tive spurred on by the hope of a rea- 
sonable reward. 


A FEW years ago apprehension was 

felt in some quarters that the com- 
pensation business would eventually be 
taken over by the state. This fear 
grew out of the fact that a few states 
had adopted the Teutonic conception 
of monopolistic state insurance and 
others the socialistic theory of com- 
petitive state insurance. These state 
funds have now had an opportunity 
under most favorable conditions to 
demonstrate their real value. The bulk 
of their business has been written dur- 
ing a period of wage inflation, result- 
ing in unexpectedly large premiums. 
They have, in most instances, received 
large subsidies, which, in the last analy- 
sis, have been paid out of general taxes. 
They have been permitted to act as a 
court of last resort in the disposition 
of claims made against them. In other 
words, they have exercised the dual 
and inconsistent function of an insurer 
which has the authority to determine 
what claims shall be paid and in what 
amount, without the possibility of 
reference of controverted cases to a 
disinterested tribunal. They have 
openly availed themselves of the 
methods of rate determination and 
modification conceived aad carried into 
practical effect by stock insurance. 
They have utilized what the brains and 
money of stock insurance has created. 


[uy OF WEHSTARDING these tre- 

mendous advantages, the socialis- 
tic and un-American scheme of state 
insurance has proved to be, to say the 
least, a dubious experiment. While, in 
some instances, an initial saving in 
premium cost to the empleyer has been 
effected, that saving has proven ex- 
ceedingly costly. State insurance has 
created nothing. It has parasitically 
availed itself of all the good things 
created by private initiative and has 
proven a lamentable failure in the 
great work of accident prevention. It 
has fallen far short of stock insurance 
in the elimination of red tape and the 
prompt payment of indemnities. As a 
consequence, in the very recent past, 
several legislative committees, after im- 





investigation, 
The Ameri- 
can people have apparently had their 
fill of government interference in busi- 


partial and exhaustive 


have advised against it. 


ness. They are gradually coming to 
that the step will be 


governmental interference in their busi- 


recognize next 
ness. 

It may, therefore, be conservatively 
predicted that the growth and develop- 
ment of stock compensation insurance 
along the beneficent and creative lines 
that have already been marked out is 


assured. 


S we have previously, pointed out, 
the second great contributing fac- 
tor to the phenomenal development of 
casualty insurance has been the growth 
of the automobile industry. It is con- 
servatively estimated that there are in 


use at the present time in the United 
States nearly ten million motor ve- 
hicles, of which less than one-third 


are covered by insurance. There is ap- 
parently no limit to the future develop- 
ment of this industry and a mere state- 
ment of the facts is sufficient to indi- 
cate the possibilities from the stand- 
point of casualty insurance. In this 
connection attention may well be called 
to the trend toward compulsory insur- 
requiring insurance 


ance. Legislation 


of certain passenger-carrying vehicles 
has already been enacted in a number 
of states. It seems apparent that this 
legislation will become universal in the 
comparatively near future and be ex- 
tended to cover many kinds of motor 
vehicles other than those to which the 


present legislation applies. 


HERE is 
quarters a disposition to impose lia- 
bility the motor 
hicles for injuries to the public occa- 
their irrespective of 
In other words, it is more than 


also observable in some 


upon owner of ve- 


sioned by use, 


fault. 
possible that within the next few years, 


laws will be passed making such 


owners responsible even though in- 


juries are not due to negligent opera- 


tion. In reality this development 
would be no more startling than the 
compensation innovation. Many of 
the reasons which have led to the 
enactment of compensation laws and 
the imposition of liability upon em- 


for occupational injuries to 


employes, irrespective of any question 


ployers 


of negligence, are here applicable. 
Under these circumstances one need 
not be unduly optimistic in predicting 
that history will repeat itself and that 
we shall see, within the next few years, 
a further stupendous increase in the 
volume of casualty business brought 
about by the growth of automobile in- 


surance, 


T is here pertinent to comment briefly 
upon that branch of the automobile 
business known as collision insurance. 
During the past few years collision in- 
surance has been very unprofitable. In 
the aggregate, the companies 
this line have suffered a tremendous 
loss. While this unfortunate result has 
been in part due to unprecedented cost 
conditions brought about by the war, 


writing 


the principal trouble has been a funda- 
mental defect in the form of the cover- 
age. It isaaxiomatic that no insurance par- 
taking of what is known as a moral 
hazard can be written at a profit at any 


rate. A definite and unescapable moral 
hazard, is incident to the full collision 


coverage. An increase in rates brings 


about an adverse selection. The only 
remedy is to apply the coinsurance 
principle. However, pure coinsurance, 
although it requires the assured to 
stand a definite percentage of each 
loss, is not calculated to give relief 
because it is so easy to pad small 
claims to include the percentage for 
which the assured is liable. Also no 


relief is given as to the excessive ex- 


pense of handling small claims. <A 
modified coinsurance 


as deductible 


known 
unquestion- 

The com- 
panies have generally come to recog- 
nize this fact. 
this principle 


coverage, 
collision, is 
ably the wisest compromise. 


If they will adhere to 
and apply same univer- 
sally, there is no reason why the auto- 
mobile collision line should not, within 


The National Underwriter 


future, be 
profit basis. 


the comparatively near 


based upon a reasonable 
W* have devoted the space permis- 

sible to a consideration of the 
lines been the im- 
portant causative factors of the recent 
tremendous growth of casualty insur- 
Lack of space prevents a de- 
tailed consideration of the other impor- 
tant listed at the outset of this 
As to them, it is sufficient to 
say that they have been created to meet 
the needs incident to commercial and 
social progress—that they have grown 
and developed to meet these needs and 
will continue to do so in the future. 
Even now comparatively realize 
what an important factor they are in 
the daily life of the world and how 
completely commerce and_ industry 
are dependent upon them for existence. 


two which have 


ance. 


lines 
article. 


few 


A. F. Dean Applied Theory 
of Relativity Before Einstein 


HEN Einstein announced his 
theory of relativity, applying it 


largely to astronomical calcula- 
tions, the world applauded this eminent 
scientist for successfully discovering a 
principle so highly important and which 
could be used so logically in the mathe- 
matics of astronomy. 

Fire underwriters, however, did not 
wait for Einstein to make 
celebrated discovery. The 
the measurement of 
hazards was presented years before Ein- 
stein was heard of by A. F. Dean, who 
is the author of the rating system in 
vogue in a large part of the country 
today and which no doubt will even- 
tually into universal Mr. 
Dean used the same principle enunci- 


known his 
theory of 


relativity in fire 


come use. 
ated by Einstein in working out his rat- 
ing schedule. It is exactly the prin- 
ciple that Einstein used in arriving at 
the solution of astronomical problems. 


R. DEAN in his earlier years had 
accepted without dispute the eff- 
cacy of insurance 
He had 
not gone into the subject thoroughly, 
but was adopted 
as the basis and as the leaders in the 


classification in fire 


as the proper basis of rating. 


because classification 





A, F. DEAN 


Author of “Dean Schedule” 


business all pinned their faith to it, Mr. 
Dean followed the procession. Before 
he plunged into an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of rating he had been delving into 
philology and studying the sounds and 
their symbols in various languages. He 
had arrived at a point where he was 
about to publish a language dictionary. 
Mr. Dean had become an authority in 
alphabetics and had read a paper before 
one of the It was 
while engrossed in this study and later 
in an investigation of pure science that 
the theory of relativity flashed through 
his mind. 


scientific societies. 


H E saw the principle in knowledge, 

in language and in science. He 
applied the theory to human kind, find- 
ing that every person bears certain re- 
lationships to other persons. As he 
began to whether this principle 
could be used in fire insurance rating 
he found that it would work out logical- 
ly as it had in the other lines which he 
had investigated. Mr. Dean discarded 
He found that it 
was of no value whatever. At one time 
he was prone to acknowledge that clas- 
sification might give a certain “hunch” 
in underwriting but he reached the point 
where he advised the abandonment en- 
tirely of all classification as being use- 
and positively dangerous if at- 
tempted to be employed in reaching 
rating deductions. 

Mr. Dean found that the rate itself 
was not the proper unit, but that there 
were a number of factors, component 
parts of a rate, that were units in them- 
He found that there was no 
measuring rod in fire 
ance rating. 


see 


forever classification. 


less 


selves. 


common insur- 


PPLYING, therefore, the 
of relativity to fire insurance, he 
the rating schedule. 
The fact that one risk is rated at $1 and 
another at $1.50 means nothing in itself 
except that relatively these figures rep- 
the measure of hazards. Mr. 
Dean calls the basis rate the unanalyzed 
residuum and on this is built up the final 
rate, with percentage charges for area, 
height, combustibility, contents, expo- 


system 


evolved modern 


resent 


A ugus 1Q22 


sure and so on. Regardless of any 
change in the basis rate the percentages 


remain constant. Mr. Dean saw the 
futility of attempting to decrease rates 
on this class and that and declared that 


the only scientific way was to take the 
result as a whole for a period of five 
years and then increase or decrease the 
basis rates proportionately. This would 
not disturb at all the charges, which are 
in the form of percentages. 


N the earlier days of rating Mr. Dean 

did a great constructive work in 
bringing his schedule and explanation of 
it before state investigating bodies and 
insurance Mr. Dean 
suggested certain standards to be used 
in fire insurance rating which were later 
adopted by the Insurance Commission- 
ers Convention. He worked out a basis 
for computing fire insurance profits, 
suggested a standard area, standard 
time for calculation, standard for con- 
flagration fund and so on. Frequently 
Mr. Dean stood alone in defense of the 
theory of relativity as shown in his 


commissioners. 


schedule. 

Fire underwriters, therefore, can take 
much satisfaction in knowing that in 
their business the theory was first ap- 
plied. Mr. Dean today believes that 
this same theory of relativity which he 
used in fire insurance rating can be 
logically applied. by government offi- 
cials, legislators, courts, diplomats, cap- 
italists and labor leaders in working out 
their problems. 


HE trouble today, Mr. Dean says, 1s 

that people are attempting to solve 
intricate problems without taking into 
account their proper relationships. They 
are treated as isolated cases. Mr. Dean 
states that if he were 25 years younger 
he would be glad to work out a system 
of freight railroad rates, based on the 
theory of relativity. He feels too that 
this theory can be successfully applied 
to working out a schedule of wages for 
laborers. 

Mr. Dean had a long preparation be- 
fore he devised his schedule. He had 
delved deeply into language, into all 
the sciences, into works on classifica- 
tion, and therefore had a background 


and foundation that no one else pos- 
sessed in the fire insurance world. 
3efore the Dean schedule’ was 


adopted the schedules were crude and 
illogical. Arbitrary charges were made. 
There was much experimenting. The 
entire structure was clumsy and un- 
scientific. 


“Large Cities” Problem Not New 


In the first issue of The Ohio Under- 
writer, 25 years ago, evidently the large 
cities committee of the Western Union 
had its troubles. One story told about 
the forthcoming meeting of the West- 
ern Union at St. Louis, when the Cin- 
cinnati situation was on the program. 
The Ohio Underwriter said that “the 
Cincinnati situation has not assumed 
the aspects that companies hoped it 
would and today a volcanic eruption 
there would not be a surprise. As long 
as commissions are open some com- 
panies paying an excess, and others not, 
the condition will be unsatisfactory.” 
Evidently, the “excepted cities” situa- 
tion was a perplexing problem then as 
it is today. 
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The Field of Corporate Suretyship 


known as 
Tur NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
started in 1897, the National 
Surety Company moved to New York, 
predecessor’s 
There is more than this 


HEN what is 


now 


taking over its business 
back to 1888. 
coincidence and the use of the word 
“National” by both, justifying the 
statement that in this period was born, 
out of the desire to help others, the real 
development of insurance journalism 
and corporate suretyship. The latter 
existed and remained in an experimental 
stage for fifty years previous, as its 
founders had not the breadth of wisdom 
and tireless energy to put in motion its 
endless potentialities. Neither does 
that statement tend to dim the memory 
of such as the late Charles Lakey, who 
in flawless language and_ inimitable 
style created his own standard upon 
aiming at commercial 
cannot infringe. Nor 
should it be presumed that either of the 
“Nationals” is 


which those 


development, 
attempting — self-ag- 


grandizement, for all either does is by 


example and precept—living up to 
what the word “National” implies— 
bearing, with those having the same 


ends in view, the torch of enlighten- 
ment and self-help. 

For it is axiomatic that no man can 
help others without helping himself; so 
the pioneers in insurance journalism and 
corporate suretyship began by showing 
the necessity, creating the demand and 
then supplying it. As is always the 
case with altruistic movements, stirring 
the surface discloses the depth and all 
agree that the depth and breadth of 
the necessities and opportunities re- 
vealed, call for unending co-operation 
in educational development. 


N THE early days, it was every man 

for himself. There only a 
shrewd guess at “How much will the 
traffic stand in the matter of rates” and 
this naturally led to rate wars, soon 
fatal to all of the smaller companies 
lacking the volume and variety of busi- 
ness to counterbalance the fluctuations 
in rates, The companies’ printed bond 
forms were so long and contained so 
many exceptions that it was difficult to 
adjust losses until court decisions dic- 
tated more concise phrasing. Contract 


was 


bonds were seldom written without 
third party personal indemnity and 
more litigation ensued with  corre- 


sponding adverse decisions that shaped 
in time, the underwriting. 

The need for organization and co- 
Operation became acute and at this 
point anyone conversant with the sub- 
ject must pay the inevitable tribute to 
the genius and perseverance of William 
B. Joyce, president of the National 
Surety. He, more than any other man, 
is responsible for many of the most 
important forms of coverage, as_ well 
as the adoption of the remedial meas- 
ures which have been the salvation of 
the business, such as adequacy and 
Stability of rates and uniformity of 
Practices (now perpetuated by the 
Towner Rating Bureau and the Surety 
Association of America) and the fed- 


eral standard prohibiting assumption of 


BY WILLIAM H 


liability in excess of 10 percent of the 
paid up capital stock and surplus of 
any company authorized to write gov- 


ernment bonds. 


OW, 


unique and powerful position, not 


surety companies occupy a 
only in restraining influence or moral 
effect, but also in being indispensable in 
the consummation of almost every event 
of public importance. A _ fidelity bond 
is (or should be) given by every person 
handling money or property of others. 
The law demands this of public and 
federal officials, court fiduciaries, 
and in many such instances corporate 


also 


surety is required. Occupational licenses 








Indies. 


IVest 


assistant general manager, was made 





. DRAPIER, JR. 


where the liability is acute, nothing but 
a surety bond is acceptable. More than 
all of such efforts, the inexorable law 
of experience is forcing personal surety- 
ship into disuse by showing its too fre- 
quent inadequacy in time of sorest need, 
or by relentlessly enforcing the penalty, 
even to the extent of beggaring the 
heirs of the gratuitous surety. Surety 
men are prone to judge the business 
acumen and commercial .development 
of any community by the amount of 
premiums it produces. The 
larger companies fix as a standard, that 


surety 


each agent should produce in premium 
income, an amount equal to 10 percent 
of the population of his territory. It 


Wiliam H. Drapier, Jr., was 
born and reared in Indianapolis, and 
entered the insurance business in 1887. 
He engaged as agent and adjuster in 
cvery branch of insurance from fire 
io life and early formed a taste for 
reinsurance projects. After serving 
in the Spanish-American War, he re- 
turned to Indiana and entered the 
employ of the National Surety in the 
summer of 1899. He was general 
agent for Indiana until late in 1907 
and then was called to New 
superintendent of agencies. 


York as 
At that 
time the National Surety was a small} 
company .of $500,000 capitalization 
and was not entered in more than 
three-quarters of the. United States. 
Under the direction of President 
Joyce, Mr. Drapier extended its op- 
crations through Canada and Alaska 
to Hawati and the Philippines on the 
west and through Mexico and the 


He served about 12 years as superintendent of agencies and 
a vice-president in 1917 and has con- 
tinued in charge of the company’s foreign agencies. 


He is regarded as an 


authority on surety conditions i North and South America, having spent 


|| many of the larger cities. 


usually call for a bond, including those 
given in all customs and internal reve- 
nue matters. A bond is the condition 
precedent to bidding for or the letting 
of any private or public supply or con- 
struction contract or covering its guar- 
antees or maintenance. In_ litigation, 
bonds are required for plaintiff's reme- 
dies and for defendants desiring bail or 
appeal. 
Then comes the wide range of quasi- 


to prosecute counter-suit or 
contract, indemnity bonds and financial 
Depository bonds, guaran- 
teeing the solvency of banking institu- 
tions; bonds covering privilege or fran- 
chises; payment of freight charges, 
rents, royalties, etc.; against infringe- 
ment of patents—in short to protect 
against any risk or hazard involving 
loss through failure of the principal to 
carry out his engagements. 


guaranties : 


O a large extent, surety representa- 
tives interested in public welfare 
have secured the requirement of these 
bonds and in many instances, especially 





years in the aggregate in organising and serving as manager pro tempore in 


averages up fairly well, because the 
produce more than their 
quota, making up for the rural popula- 
tion having less need for bonds. The 
United States produces three times as 


larger cities 


much surety premiums per capita as any 
other nation, and, in fact, produces more 
annually than all the known reports 
show the rest of the world has produce ' 
in the aggregate, since the beginning of 
such statistics! —To show this is not an 
statement, the Canadian 
reports will 
prove that the National Surety last year 
alone wrote in net surety premiums 
more than has been written in Canada 
by all companies combined in the last 
thirty-eight years. Much might be said 
along similar lines and many compara- 
tive results given, but these can be pro- 
cured from any standard works by 
those interested in mere figures. 


unreasonable 


insurance departments’ 


HE bonds heretofore mentioned have 


covered only the acts of persons 


known to the principal and surety, after 


all reasonable means have been em- 
ployed to prevent such defaults. Within 
late has arisen a demand 


years, there 


for an ever-increasing class of bonds 
covering the acts of persons unknown; 
losses arising from culpable negligence 
and errors of judgment—even gauging 
the law of averages and chance. Fore- 
most in this category come the forgery 
bonds. These cover any forgery of the 
obligee’s signature as drawer, maker or 
endorser on certain forms of bankable 
paper, (unless drawn in lead pencil not 
indelible); or such instrument 
signed by the obligee and subsequently 
raised or altered in any way resulting in 
the bank. A 


broader “commercial” form covers any 


any 


loss to obligee or his 


such incoming instrument (excepting 
bogus or N. S. F., not greater than 10 
percent of the bond nor exceeding 75 
percent of the loss sustained), taken by 
the obligee in 
and/or 


exchange _ for 
and 
and/or for services rendered. 


goods 
delivered 
The ex- 
ception of “No Account” or “Not Suffi- 
cient Funds” checks is on the general 
theory that no insurance cover acts the 
insured might 


property sold 


perpetuate. Otherwise, 
the obligee would need only to acquire a 
bogus check and then present a “claim.” 

The 25 percent deductible clause is to 
cover the cash usually advanced by the 
obligee, in excess of the amount due 
him. In other words, some merchants 
do a measure of banking business, even 
advertising that they will “cash” pension 
checks, etc. To avoid the actual cashing 
of such checks, the customer makes a 
trivial purchase, and thus gets nearly 
all of his check in 
under this 


Almost all 
arise from 
this practice, just as counterfeit money 


cash. 
losses coverage 
is usually so passed, the pretended pur- 
chase being abandoned to prevent its 
becoming a clue. 


ESIDES bankers’ 
limited form for the banks’ outgo- 
ing paper including checks certified or 
purporting to be certified by its officers; 
also a blanket form with certain incom- 


these, there is a 


ing and outgoing instruments both cov- 
ered, but with a $200 deductible feature. 
Parenthetically, the deductible feature 
or coinsurance clause, is now a recog- 
nized necessity in almost every form of 
insurance life. It discourages 
petty claims which eventually put the 
insured in the undesirable class, for 
scarely any premium can be loaded to 
take care of this type of insured. More- 


except 


over, it tends to make the insured far 
more careful to avoid taking any 
chances that might result in a personal 
loss. It has said that 
generally is honest—when 


The 


been mankind 
watched! 
clause is of the 
many safeguards that human frailty 
makes obligatory. Amplifying on the 
forgery idea, financial institutions may 
also be covered against loss arising 
through having transferred, or regis- 
tered, or accepted as collateral certain 
forms of securities which may prove to 
be forged or invalid, to have been stolen, 
or to have defect in title. Then follow 
the many forms of so-called “blanket,” 
“cover-all” and “position only” bonds. 


coinsurance one 


36 


The National 
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Only financial institutions may, by in- 
surance law, be given blanket coverage 
as to any dishonest act (including for- 
gery) by employes, also any loss by 
burglary, robbery or holdup within or 
without the premises covered, including 
temporary help and covering even mis- 
placement or mysterious disappearance 
of valuables in custody of its employes. 


ANY abuses have grown out of the 
misuse of these blanket forms by 
unscrupulous persons. There will al- 
ways be the hypocritical employer who 
bags the knees of his trousers praying 
to be led “not into temptation” yet who 
will not pay his help a living wage, 
much less a saving wage, thus tempting 
them beyond endurance to steal through 
loose systems and flagrant opportunities. 
This last phase is one that surety 
companies have done more to correct 
than any other influence. Many large 
companies run a subsidiary accounting 
company and when a large line of new 
business is offered and the accounting 
“system” is so faulty as to render bond- 
ing the employes dangerous, the surety 
company diplomatically suggests the 
necessary changes to be made by its 
accounting company, in order to save 
the employer, the large losses that usu- 
ally occur over the face of the bond of 
the defaulter. (It is still an unsolved 
mystery why the insured generally 
“economizes” on premiums, only to gain 
the excess loss.) Often a loss occurs 
through means unforeseen by the in- 
sured or the company and in such cases 
the company suggests, from its broader 
experience, the best way to prevent re- 
currence. Among recent innovations 
the National Accounting Company is 
announcing the bonded audit. Where a 
financial institution designates the Na- 
tional Accounting Company to audit the 
books and records of any person or con- 
cern and prepare financial statements to 
be used as a basis for granting or ex- 
tending loans, the National Surety is- 
sues its bond, guaranteeing the correct- 
mess and accuracy of the statements 
submitted. 


HE larger surety companies often 

maintain a department of bonded at- 
torneys, placed at the service of the 
client having a large number of out- 
standing accounts, particularly those at 
a remote distance, usually arising from 
the change of address of the debtor. 
Finaliy, through its own vast legal de- 
partment, with local consulting counsel 
in every city, each large company ex- 
erts its influence as a power for good, 
making corporate suretyship in its many 
ramifications, the greatest moral factor 
existing, except religion. 


Among the companies that are cele- 
brating their 25th anniversaries this 
year, thus beginning their existence in 
the same year with THe NationaL UN- 
DERWRITER, are the American Alliance of 
New York, the Assurance Company of 
America of New York, the Mercantile 
Insurance of America of New York, the 
Northern Insurance Company of New 
York, the Bankers Reserve Life of 
Omaha, the Reserve Loan Life of In- 
dianapolis, the Sun Life of Baltimore, 
the Continental Casualty of Chicago, 
the National Surety of New York and 
the Star of New York. 


How National Underwriter 


Publications Help Agents 


By GEORGE BROWN 


T APPEARS to be the consensus of 
opinion of life insurance executives, 
general agents and sales managers 
that 75 percent of the business is writ- 
ten by 15 per cent of the salesmen. 
If the sales manager of a manufac- 
turing plant or of a large whoiesale 
house found that 75 percent of the mar- 
keted product was being sold by 15 per- 
cent of the sales force he would want 
to know why. He doesn’t expect that 
all his men will do equally well but he 
would never be satisfied with such 
percentages as are conceded to prevail 
in the life insurance business. He 
would analyze the weaknesses of the 85 
percent and inside of a day or two he 
would know whether the failure to pro- 


monthly accident and health running mate of The National Underwriter. 
is where he has shone with a bright, 


Brown writes is worth reading. 





edge of the goods, ability to find or 
create buyers, ability to sell them. 


HE merchandise salesman, assum- 

ing he knows how to sell either 
through learning the art of selling, or 
through natural gift, or through both, 
gets his education in his particular line, 
where? In the factory, in the office, in 
the sdles manager’s school of instruc- 
tion. There is something tangible from 
which to learn—a machine, a product, 
a food stuff. There is a material 
article he can demonstrate, from a 
mowing machine to a cake of soap, 
from a woman’s handbag to a can of 
evaporated milk, 

The life insurance salesman, on the 


George Brown of Detroit, general 
insurance man, general agent of the 
Continental Casualty, is a first class 
student of human nature. Read his 
stuff that he contributes from time 
to time to The National Underwriter 
and you will find a facile, entertain- 
ing, graphic writer. He knows what 
is good stuff and how to dish it up. | 
He has been in the newspaper game | 
long enough to have a trained, ob- 
serving mind. He does not deal in 
details or nonessentials. He puts 
out his grappling hooks and brings to 
the surface just what men want to 
see. Mr. Brown served in the Michi- _ | 
gan legislature with great distinc- 
tion. He has held other public of- 
fices. There is much of the politician || 
in his nature. He believes in insur- 
ance and what it does. For a long 
time he has conducted a department 
in the “Casualty 


Review,” the 
Here 


scintillating light. Whatever George 





duce a satisfactory volume of business 
was due to lack of knowledge of the 
goods, to lack of selling ability or to 
lack of business education. The weak- 
ness found, the salesman would have to 
cure himself of his sales anemia or look 
for a job somewhere else. 


HE life insurance business cannot 

very well be subjected to this drastic 
discipline. In the first place it is con- 
ducted on a commission basis wholly, 
while most mercantile salesmen are 
remunerated on a salary basis. The 
mercantile sales manager wields a club 
that is not given to an insurance sales 
manager. He “hires and fires.” 

Then, too, there is no such feature in 
the life business as a territory restricted 
to one salesman, nor is there any “estab- 
lished trade.” 


additional life 


3eyond a sale or two of 
insurance to the man 
already insured there are no periodical 
“repeat orders” from the customers. 
Outside of these particular differences 
between sales of merchandise and sales 
of life insurance, the essentials of suc- 
cess are the same: Thorough knowl- 


other hand, has nothing to work with 
but sentiment. He has to sell some- 
thing the buyer cannot sell or turn over 
at a profit. It is an investment, it is 
true, but like no other investment. It 
isn’t shares of stock, it isn’t bonds, it 
isn’t real estate. There are forms of 
life insurance, to be sure, that are of a 
business character, but the major part 
of life insurance is a matter of senti- 
ment, a love of wife, children, parents, 
home. 


_ ERE is a tremendous field to 
cover, a field as wide and varied as 
human nature can make it. No one 
college professor, no one sales manager, 
can educate a life insurance man in all 
these phases of the business or the pro- 
fession, call it which you will. There 
is only one way in which the man who 
is in the 85 percent class can qualify 
for the degree of insurance engineer and 
that is by educating himself. 

The average life insurance salesman 
does not do this. He rarely looks at 
paper, he more rarely 
reads a book treating of life insurance, 


an insurance 


“he is careless about joining any associa- 
tion of his fellow workers, he has 
neither the time nor the inclination to 
attend a sales congress. 


HE men who do all these things, 
the men who educate themselves, 
are the men who are doing the 


big 
business. 


When I say “big business” | 
don’t mean the men who won’t “bother” 
with a prospect who can buy less than 
$25,000 and the men who think a 
$100,000 contract is all in the day’s 
work. I am talking about the men who 
are earning $10,000 a year and over. 

In the securing of an education that 
will bring about this efficiency and 
capability I know of no better method 
than an intelligent and conscientious 
study of the life insurance publications, 
Membership in the local underwriters’ 
association is valuable—if the meetings 
are attended—but the insurance papers 
epitomize the wisdom and experiences 
of the most successful men in the pro- 
fession. 


HEN where is one to look for in- 
telligent information as to insurance 
covering personal disability, burglary, 
and its robbery side lines, auto, work- 


men’s compensation, public _ liability, 
hail? I know of no other source than 
THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER  publica- 
tions. There are many _ insurance 


periodicals, all good, some better than 
the others, but none specializes or goes 
into the details that THE 
UNDERWRITER papers do. 
When you read these papers you are 
reading all there is to be written about 
insurance of every name and _ nature. 
You get the thoughts, the suggestions, 
the experience of the best qualified, the 
most successful men in these miscel- 
laneous lines. You get all the insurance 
news of the world—company, personal, 
legislative, legal. These papers are as 
complete and as adequate in their par- 
ticular fields as the great Sunday news- 
papers of the big cities are in the gen- 
eral field. The very advertisements 
are an educational factor in themselves. 
Every company of consequence doing 
business in the United States is repre- 
sented and, like the merchants in the 
daily newspapers, they give you data 
about their lines that supplement the 
articles, editorials and interviews. 


NATIONAL 


HIS is not an advertisement for 

Tue NATIONAL UNDERWRITER publica- 
tions. It is my personal contribution 
to this anniversary number, offered of 
my own volition, I have been in the 
general insurance business for over 15 
years and I have been fairly successful. 
I am taking this opportunity to express 
my gratitude to THE NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER papers for the education they 
have enabled me to acquire at so trifling 
a cost. I wish the editors, the report- 
ers, the circulation men, the subscrip- 
tion men, the artists, the mailing depart- 
ment, the girls in the offices, the office 
boys, the porters, the janitors, my most 
hearty thanks and also my congratula- 


tions on their association in such a 
splendid enterprise. 
The Insurance Company of North 


America this year is celebrating its 


130th anniversary. It was organized in 
1792 and is the oldest stock company 
in the United States. 
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National Board 


T is not generally known that the 
| New York Board of Fire Insurance 

Companies was really the originator 
on April 30, 1866, of what is now the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
On that date J. Milton Smith of the 
New York organization introduced a 
motion, which was passed, seeking the 
appointment of a committee of three to 
confer with companies of other cities 
with reference to uniform rates and 
commissions. 

This committee was 
Daniel A. Heald of the Home, George 
T. Hope of the Continental and E. W. 
Crowell of the Phenix of Brooklyn. This 
committee issued a preliminary circular 


composed of 


announcing its views as to concerted 
action in handling the business and on 
July 7 of that year, a call was made for 
a convention to be held 11 days later 
at the rooms of the New York Board. 
HERE were 75 companies repre- 

sented July 18, 1866 when Chairman 
Crowell called the convention to order 
and Mark Howard, president of the 
Merchants Insurance Company, was 
elected permanent chairman. Mr. Heald 
explained his plan of organization, 
which was referred to a committee of 
16 for consideration and reported back 
to the convention upon the following 
day. 

To Daniel A. Heald, the author of the 
constitution, is given the largest meas- 
ure of individual credit for establishing 
the National Board. The time was most 
auspicious for a movement of this kind, 
as fire losses had increased about 50 per- 
cent from 1864 to 1865, and in the first 
six months of 1866 had exceeded the 
entire losses of 1865. It was the time 
when underwriters realized that there 
must be a combination against the com- 
mon enemy, Fire. 


HE Civil War was just over and 

business conditions were unsettled 
throughout the country, while rate con- 
ditions were far from satisfactory. The 
original purpose set forth by the Na- 
tional Board included the establishment 
of uniform rates for premiums; also a 
uniform rate of compensation to agents 
and brokers; in addition, it was resolved 
to repress arson by combining to punish 
criminals responsible for it; also to de- 
vise and give effect to measures for the 
protection of the common interest of 
the companies and the promotion of 
their general prosperity. 


T is interesting to note that as early 
as 1866, an attempt was made to se- 
Cure uniformity in premium rates as 
well as uniformity in compensation of 
agents and brokers, especially when it is 
recalled that at its recent spring con- 
vention, the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners asked the Na- 
tional Board to consider the advisability 
of taking over the supervision of fire 
insurance rates for the entire country. 
This plan, although evidently desired 
by the Board in its early days, was long 
since abandoned, viz., the supervision 
Over rates and commissions. Yet the 


new rating laws passed in several states 
recently indicate that the Board may 
again have to assume some such juris- 
diction for its own protection. 


Skee National Board in the past 25 

years has become increasingly a 
service organization. Its educational 
work for the prevention of fires; its 
bureau for the detection of firebugs; its 
legal department, which handles insur- 
ance legislation coming up in the vari- 
ous states, and all matters relating to 





on Service Basis 


HAT is more, during the war, the 

Board engineers took a prominent 
part in safeguarding government prop- 
erty at the cantonments and at places 
where army and navy stores were stored 
and even in the city of Washington it- 
self, engineers of the National Board 
helped to minimize fire dangers. Today 
much of this same work is carried on 
in the various states through various 
fire protection organizations generally 
made up of special agents who have 
been interested in this work. 





The National Board of Fire Underwriters is the premier fire insurance 


organisation of the country. It is w 
of Life Insurance Presidents is in life insurance. 


1 fire insurance what the Association 


It is the organization 


of prominent company executives. The National Board has long been regarded 


fire insurance in a universal language. 
|| as president of this remarkable body. 


|| more and more essential, not only to the business of fire insurance itself but 


| to the premium payers of the country. 


as the foundation of the fire insurance structure in this country. In recent 
years it has been making itself more of a factor in its public relations. 
coming in contact more and more with the people and is telling the story of | 
Many eminent underwriters have served 


It is 


Its various ramifications are becoming 


—— 


It has accomplished much in the way 


of promoting greater fire prevention facilities and has brought home to the 


people the need of reducing the fire waste. At the inception of the World War, | 
the National Board was one of the first great organizations of the country i 


to place at the disposal of the government not only its own facilities but those || 
of all the companies and the agents throughout the country. 


tion of the National Board to the war preparations and the strengthening of | 


the United States at that time will go down in history as a notable example 


of real patriotism and service. 


The contribu- | 
| 
| 





taxation, state and federal; its engineer- 
ing department, which yearly inspects a 
certain proportion of the cities of the 
country to see that proper fire preven- 
tion methods are sustained; its actuarial 
bureau, patiently year by year piling up 
statistics relating to the classification of 
risks, which are already proving useful 
to underwriters throughout the country 
—these and many other practical activi- 
ties of the National Board, such as those 
maintained through the National Fire 
Protection Association and the Under- 
writers Laboratories at Chicago, illus- 
trate what a service organization the 
Board has become in the past few years. 





JOHN B. MORTON 
President National Board 


HE National Board has undoubtedly 

had more distinguished men at its 
head than has been the good fortune of 
the average business or insurance insti- 
tution. Starting in during the early days 
of the Board, James M. McClean of the 
Citizens Insurance Company, who was 
president of the New York Board at 
that time, was elected first president of 
the National Board. He served until 
April 20, 1870, when Henry A. Oakley 
of the Howard Insurance Company took 
office, serving until April 26, 1876, when 
George L. Chase of the Hartford Fire 
was elected president. Mr. Chase was 
president for one year, being succeeded 





W. E. MALLALIEU 
General Manager National Board 


by Alfred G. -Baker of the Franklin of 
Philadelphia, who served three terms. 
He was succeeded by M. Bennett, Jr., 
of the Connecticut of Hartford, 
served from 1880 to 1881. 


who 


NE of the longest terms of any 

president of the Board was that of 
D. A. Heald of the Home of New York, 
one of the signers of the call for the 
original convention. His ten-year serv- 
ice as president was most notable and 
the National Board during that period 
grew perceptibly in power and influ- 
ence. Mr. Heald was general agent of 
the Home at the time the committee of 
three on organization was appointed. 
He was an acknowledged leader in the 
fire insurance business, had a legal mind 
and was a formidable debater. 


D W. C. SKILTON, who served as 
e president of the National 
for three years beginning May 7, 


3oard 
1891, 
came from the Phoenix of Hartford. On 
May 10, 1894, Edward A. Walton of 
the Citizens of New York was elected 
president, serving two terms and being 
succeeded on May 14, 1896, by William 
B. Clark, who is still president of the 
Aetna of Hartford. 

Mr. Clark was succeeded by the late 
Henry W. Eaton, United States man- 
ager of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, and he in turn by E. C. Irvin, 
president of the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, who served for two years. 
He was succeeded May 10, 1900, by the 
late George P. Sheldon, president of the 
Phenix of Brooklyn, now the Fidelity- 
Phenix. Mr. Sheldon was president for 
two years from 1900 to 1902, when Rob- 
ert B. Beath of the United Firemen’s of 
Philadelphia came into office. 


THER presidents of the National 

Board from 1903 to the present time 
included H. H. Hall, of the firm of Hall 
& Henshaw; John H. Washburn of the 
Home; George W. Burchell, former 
president of the Queen; J. Montgomery 
Hare, former United States manager of 
the Norwich Union; A. W. Damon, 
president of the Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine; the late George W. Babb, United 
States manager of the Northern of Lon- 
don; W. N. Kremer, late president of 
the Great American, and E. G. Rich- 
ards, former United States manager of 
the North British & Mercantile, under 
whose administration there was organ- 
ized the actuarial bureau of the National 
Board about the time it celebrated its 
50th anniversary. 


LTHOUGH the progress of the 

National Board was steadily for- 
ward there were times when it had 
mighty rough sledding in its early years. 
From 1878 to 1888 was probably one of 
the most serious periods in its exist- 
ence. The subject of rate agreement 
was the bugaboo and it was difficult to 
secure cooperation. The lowest point of 
membership was reached in the spring 
of 1888 when the Board had but 25 








members and the annual meeting was 
attended by but eight. 


President Heald in his annual address 
at that time called attention to the need 


of united and effort to 


the 


vigorous stem 


advancing tide of unwholesome 
that had 
destruction to the 


competition already threatened 


companies. The con- 
the 


improve as soon as it had given up jur- 


ditions affecting Board began to 


isdiction over rates and commissions, 
and companies on the outside began to 
the fold, so that at 
May, 


attended. 


come back to the 


meeting in 1889, nearly 50 repre- 


sentatives 


HIS period signalized the com- 
mencement of the new public serv- 
ice work of the National Board and 


placed it upon the track which it has 


practically followed ever since. The 
real development of the National Board 
today and its various committees was 
started at that time. 

The improvement of building con- 
struction seemed first to attract particu- 
lar attention in the early ’90s and in 


1896 the Board voted to put out a na- 
About this 


was supplanting other 


tional model building law. 


time electricity 


means of illumination and some of the 


N ational U nde rwriter 


had 
traced to the new On August 
17, 1892, meeting in the 
National Board rooms attended by the 
representatives of 


greatest mercantile fires been 
hazard. 
there was a 
underwriters’ 
resulted in- the 
formation of the Underwriters Interna- 
tional Electric Association and _ the 
formulation of the National Board elec- 


code to govern installations. 


many 


associations, which 


tric 


HUS the scope of the work of the 
National Board has been extended 
from time to time, influenced by situa- 
which had arisen. The 
prevention and the 


tions subject 


of fire encourage- 


ment of better 


building construction, 
has been a most important factor of 
the work which it has accomplished 
for many communities. The encourage. 
ment of proper building codes in the 
various cities of the country is also a 
matter which has been very close to the 


National Board and this has been a 
most practical adaptation of its 
prevention work. 

Since the 
and welfare 
has 


fire 


Board became a 
organization, its influence 
extended and its power 
realized much more than was the case 
in the old days when it sought to con- 
trol rates and commissions. 


service 


been 


Early Days of the Laboratories 


N East Ohio street just east of 
Michigan boulevard in Chicago is 
the plant of the Underwriters 


Laboratories, Inc., having a value of 


approximately $225,000 and employing 
The 
“absolutely fireproof” 


150 people. building, said to be 


the only structure 


in the world, consists of three stories 


and a containing something 
feet of 
266 feet. 


space 


basement, 


over 50,000 square floor space 


with a frontage of In addition 


there is yard for huts and large 
The 


perhaps the best example in 


testing furnaces. main building is 
America of 
fire resistive construction, furnished 


with fire resistive finish and equipment 
and operating properly safeguarded ma- 
Brick, 
», steel and iron are used exclusively 
in the The 
trames and sash are of metal with wire 
the desks 
main offices 


chinery. terra cotta, concrete, 
stone 
structural features. window 
the doors are of metal, 
the 
No wood or other combustible 
of the 


The plant is equipped with auto- 


glass, 


and filing cases in are 


of steel. 
material is used in 


any portion 


finish, 


matic sprinklers and the machines, ap- 
purtenances and lighting, heating and 
power hazards are safeguarded with 


every known precaution. 


VERYBODY in 


business 


the fire msurance 
the 


and its 


knows about Under- 


writers Laboratories tests ot 
materials, its 


Che 


taken as 


and 
label 


Laboratories 1s 


appliances, systems 


card reports and service. 
Underwriters 
insurance 


a matter of course by fire 


men. The great service that this insti- 
tution is simply looked 
upon today as an important adjunct of 
the 


rendering is 


fire insurance business as a whole. 


It is regarded in much the same light as 
a state who make 


multitude of services that the 


rating bureau. Few 


use of the 


Laboratories is rendering stop to think 


of what great progress this particular 
institution has made during the last 
quarter of a century. Its growth and 


development, 
part 


business on a 


its broadening of service, 


its in placing the fire insurance 
high plane in the eyes of 
throughout the United 


the genius, vision 


manufacturers 


States is a story of 


and organizing ability of its president, 
W. H. Merrill. 
1893 that Mr. Merrill went 


- was in 
to Chicago to become an electrician 
for the Chicago Underwriters Associa- 
tion—now the Chicago Board of Under- 


writers. .Mr. Merrill was hired for the 


purpose of solving some 
the 
alarm service in Chicago, and to inspect 
installation at the World’s 
He had been electrical inspector 

3oston Board of Underwriters. 
after arriving in 


problems in 


connection with automatic fire 
electrical 
Fair. 
for the 
Soon ad- 
had 
and 


Chicago he 
vanced the which 


time, 


laboratory idea, 
his mind for 
had discussed 


Howes, Jr., 


been in some 


with Osborne 
the 


under whom he had served. 


which he 
Boston 
His 
proposal did not meet with approval 

Boston, but when he broached the idea 
to the the 
Association, 


secretary of 
Board, 


officials of Chicago Under- 


writers he was encouraged 
the third 
Patrol Station 


and given a small room on 


floor of 


No. 1 


Fire Insurance 


on Monroe street. 


When the 
the Underwriters Laboratories are 
the 
completeness makes it 


many sided activities o 


years ago organization was just 


Its history does not extend beyond the 


growth. 
This littl 


tories 1s of interest to those 


article 


R. MERRILL’S little experimental 


station, for that is in reality what 
Underwriters 
Mr. Merrill 


various kinds 


fires. 


it was, was known as the 


Electrical Bureau. At first 


did electrical testing of 


and issued electrical 
His began to 
outside of the 
that the 
Underwriters 
the 


laboratory 


reports of 
attention 
the 
Fire 
lent 
Merrill’s 
the 
Electrical Bureau of the National Board. 
\s the 


proportions, 


work attract 
central 
National 


became 


west, with 


result Board of 
interested, 


and Mr. 


became 


its aid to work, 


little known as 


work grew to more important 
it was extended to embrace 
the Western 


Chicago Board, 


territory of Union as 
the 


ated as a 


the 
well as and 
the 


interesting to 


oper- 


joint effort of two or- 


ganizations. It is dis- 
cover by examining the records that W. 
S. Boyd, secretary of the Western 
Association of Electrical Inspectors 
and electrical inspector of the Western 
Union, was Mr. Merrill’s first helper. 
Franklin H. Wentworth, the well known 
of the National Fire 
Association, 
Bradshaw 

the 


now 


Protec- 
was his first field man, 
Squires, 
laboratory, is 


secretary 
tion 
and 


first 


who was his 


boy in now a 


f 
seen, 
coming 
seem as if it must have had its beginning long ago. 
the Underwriters Laboratories is one of the newer fire 


telling of the early history of the 


last 25 years. 


successtul manutacturer’s agent and 
jobber on the Pacific Coast. 
Merrill’s work 


ee ADUALLY Mr. 


was extended to cover the whole 
field of fire protection and fire preven- 
tion and with this greater 
increased and larger 
obtained. The building 
which had been used as a boys’ 
Twenty-second Chicago 
into and seemed at first 
much too large. When the Union be- 
came interested Maj. C. E. 
chairman of the Union committee and 
Edward M. Teall was the head of the 
Board. When acetylene gas 
appearance, W. C. 
who was at that time sprinkler inspector 


engineering, 
demands 
quarters 


scope 
were 
school 
on street in 
was moved 


Bliven was 


Chicago 


made its Robinson, 


a nationally operating institution like 
it is dificult to imagine that 20 or 25 
Its present day 
But 
developments. 
It has had a very rapid 


into existence. 


insurance 


Underwriters Labora- 


who have a curiosity to learn how, where, and why 
the mstitution got started, and what it was doing 15 or 


20 years ago. 


the Chicago Board, was detailed for 
examination and test work of acetylene 
generators under the Union committee 
of which R. M. 


About 


for 


Bissell was chairman. 
this time Major Bliven retired 


from business and H. C. Eddy, who 
recently retired as western manager of 
the Commercial Union, was appointed 


chairman of the Union committee. 


HILE Mr. Merrill’s organization 
had been conducting acetylene 
tests in Chicago similar work was in 


and 
Conflicting reports began to 
their 


progress independently in Boston 
Atlanta. 
make For the sake 


there was organized in 


appearance. 
of uniformity 
New York the committee of consulting 
engineers of the National 
C. A. Hexamer of 
chairman, 


Board, with 
Philadelphia as 
and Mr. Merrill as secretary. 
One of the provisos of the organization 
was that all of the test work of the com- 
mittee should be done in Chicago. This 


committee of engineers was restricted 
in its work to the hazards of lighting 
and heating other than electrical, for the 
reason that the electrical work had been 
nationalized even before the laboratory 


idea gained a foothold, by the formation 
of the Underwriters National 
Association. 


Electric 


HE next great advance for Mr. Mer- 
rill’s organization 
of the 


came under the 
National Fire Protec- 
which formed a com- 
on devices and materials to cover 
field of fire appliances. It was in 
1901 that the Underwriters Laboratories 
was incorporated under the laws of Illi- 
nois, the state granting the charter “to 
establish and maintain laboratories for 
the examination and 
ances and devices, 
contracts with 
turers of such 
respecting the 


auspices 
tion Association, 
mittee 


the 


testing of appli- 
and to into 
and manufac- 
appliances and devices, 
recommendation 
to insurance organizations.” Besides 
the work in electricity, good progress 
was now made with acetylene, gasoline, 
automatic sprinklers, hand fire ex- 
tinguishers, fire doors and fire windows. 
The work in this widening field won 
the complete support of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and a gen- 
eral appropriation from that body to be 
used in the upbuilding of the institution, 
this relation continuing to the present 
time. 


enter 
owners 


thereof 


In 1904 the school house became 
too small, and as a result the erection 
in that year of a model fireproof build- 
ing at the present loc Ohio 
street followed. 


ation on 


ITH the 
quarters, 


occupancy 
the 
entered 


of its present 
Underwriters Lab- 


oratories upon a career of 
growth and RRR. It has become 
during the past 25 years an organization 
of great Ao It is distinctly a 
factor in the business life of the coun- 
try. ft itself firmly. 
Recently a New York office was estab- 


has established 
lished for the purpose of rendering more 
satisfactory and adequate 
eastern manufacturers. 


service to 
The Underwrit- 
ers Laboratories now has agencies and 
branches in all the important cities of 
the United States and Canada. Its 
slogan is, “For Service—Not Profit,” 
and it is admittedly one of the greatest 
service giving 
thy. 





institutions in the coun- 


Three companies are celebrating their 
85th anniversary this year, having been 
organized in 1837. They are the Citizens 
of St. Louis, the Firemen’s of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the Westchester Fire 
of New York. 
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Plate Glass Insurance in U. S. 


BY WILLIAM F. MOORE 


HILE the manufacture of plate 
glass has established 
industry in France and in cer 


been an 


tain other sections of Europe for sev- 
eral hundreds of years, its produc- 
tion in this country is, of course, of 


far more recent origin, the first plate 
glass manufacturing plant of any size 
built here having erected in 
Williamsburg, L. L, 1852. 
From modest beginnings, the industry 
in the United States developed fast 
and is now one of very substantial 
proportions; the total value of the 
plate glass manufactured here during 
the past year mounting into millions 
of dollars. While a limited quantity 
of glass is still imported into this 
country from England, and 
Belgium, the duty upon the product is 


been 
early in 


France 


so high as to make the competition of 
foreign manufacturers with those of 
our own land virtually impossible. 
The home plate glass producer al- 
ways regulates the selling price of his 
product according to tariff fluctua- 
tions, maintaining a schedule just a 
trifle below that at which the foreign 


manufacturer can successfully offer 
his output here. 
HE growing popularity of plate 


glass for use in private residences, 


and mercantile properties, par- 


through 


office 
ticularly as a 
to display goods in retail stores, led 
to the formation of corporations for the 
indemnifying of loss to building own- 


medium which 


ers or tenants incurred through the acci- 
dental breakage of windows and show 
This form of protection, 
offered in London nearly a _ century 
still popular in England 
and elsewhere throughout Europe, was 


cases. first 


ago, and 


introduced into the United States in 

° . e 2 
1867 through the formation of the 
United States Plate Glass Insurance 


Company of Philadelphia. During the 
ensuing few years other plate glass in- 
surance companies were organized and 
with one exception confined themselves 
to this one line. 

In the early “nineties” the insurance 
laws of New York were so amended 
as to permit the establishment of so- 
called “multiform’ companies and 
thereafter companies so organ- 
ized included plate glass insurance in 
the lines operated, so that at this time 
there are about 50 stock companies and 
humerous mutuals engaged in the plate 
glass insurance business in the United 
States. 


many 


NFORTUNATELY, there are no 

available reliable statistics show- 
ing the premium income from plate 
glass insurance here prior to 1895, but 
the returns had since the latter date. 
obtainable from official reports, disclose 
the average yearly income from 
bus‘ness to have been as follows: 


the 


Total Premiums 
Five Years 


Average Yearly 
Prem. Income 


1896-1900... 6,856,008 1,371,202 
1901-1905 22 10,374,688 2,074,934 
1906-1910... 15,941,115 3,188,223 
1911-1915 22 22,927,791 4.585,558 
4.3555 5 ava 5,158,663 
BR ssap sey os isaees 5,906,931 


Average Yearly 
Prem. Income 
RN SSS ee ee 7,400,053 
BF sas ap ise. ee 9,488,146 
We aki ise 5 Sashes 17,638,000 
WORE 84 So ic ay ae 16,187,000 


N the early days of plate glass in- 
surance, glass was cheap and premium 
rates for this form of indemnity were 
comparatively high, with the result that 
all companies engaged in the business 
made condition 
that speedily invited competition, until 


substantial profits, a 


now nearly every domestic and foreign 
casualty company operating here writes 





the court of last resort in the settlement 
of any disputes as to correct rating or 
procedure. It is also agreed that each 
subscribing office shall furnish the rate- 
maker statistical informa- 


with such 


tion as he may require. 


HE rate-maker does not merely ap- 
He uses an an- 
the 
various hazards as respects geographical 
location, kind of glass, ‘size and 
posure to breakage both as to premiums 


and losses. 


ply arbitrary rates. 


alytical method which segregates 


ex- 


In other words, he applies 
the most approved modern methods of 


William F. Moore, organiser and 
of the Moore Plate Glass 
Rating Bureau, has spent the better 
part of the last 4o-years in the insur- 
He first entered busi- 
ness in commercial accounting work 
and joined a well known fire msur- 


manager 


ance business. 


ance agency in New York City early 
in the Sos. From this work he went 
to an official position with the Union 
Ferry Company. It was in 1890 that 
Mr. Moore became connected with the 
Fidelity & Casualty, then under the 
management of the late George F. 
Seward, and later Mr. Moore became 
superintendent of its liability and al- 
lied departments, which was a most 
responsible, position. Mr. Moore was 
elected a vice-president of the United 
States Casualty in 1895, subsequently 
becoming its general manager as well. 
He was called to the presidency of 
the New Amsterdam Casualty in Igor, 


holding that position until 1915, when he was elected chairman of the board 
and continued in that capacity until 1917. Mr. Moore had always made it a 
| point to go to the bottom of any branch of insurance in which he was interested. 
He had carefully studied the formulation of plate glass rates, and so in the 
spring of 1917, when the companies writing plate glass business were consider- 
ing some means of stabilising rates, Mr. Moore was asked to propose a plan. 
This was the origin of the Moore Plate Glass Rating Bureau, which has placed 
the business of insuring plate glass on a much more scientific plane than ever 


before. Mr. Moore furnishes his rate-making service to companies which sub- 


|| scribe to it, and he has gradually built 


plate glass insurance. The strife for 
income at length became so keen that 
rates were savagely cut toa point where 
profit upon the business was approach- 
ing the vanishing point. Many efforts 
were made to enlist the companies ir 
rate agreements without effect, becaus¢ 
there was no authority to enforce com- 
pliance. Rates agreed upon were sel- 
dom, if ever, strictly observed. In 1917 
an independent rating service was 
launched, its operations covering all 
sections of the country. Tariffs, pre- 
dicated upon loss experience, and em- 
bracing acquisition costs and a fair 
margin of profit were supplied to all 
companies subscribing for the service. 
Under the plan each subscriber is bound 
to maintain the rates without regard 
to the action of any other subscriber 
wherever such action does not conflict 
with the law; the contract stipulating 
further, that the rate-maker shall be 


up the most complete store of statistical 


information which has yet become available covering plate glass insurance. 


cost accounting, and is in a position to 
ascertain quickly the relative insurance 
value of glass of any kind or in any 
location, subjected to various hazards. 
By this means he is able to furnish in- 
formation which serves to guide the 
of risk and 
also to fix rates which will prevent loss 
on certain business which 
have heretofore been underwritten at a 
loss because formed frequently 
only a part of important risks. For- 
merly there had been no adequate sta- 
tistical data upon which to make any- 
thing more than a general rate for glass 
of all kinds and it will be manifest that 
while a company might make a profit on 
this plan, its business might easily be 
turned into loss by an inordinate in- 
crease in the poorer classes and a corre- 
sponding decrease in the better; and 
this entirely through lack of the knowl- 
edge which is disclosed by proper cost 


company in the selection 


classes of 


they 


accounting and the consequent failure to 
vary the rates in accordance with suck 
knowledge. 


I the past none but the most primitive 
methods used by 
panies, and any 


were most com- 


where improvements 
were made, they were on individual in- 
itiative and did not produce comparable 
results. By the assignment of work to 
the office of the rate-maker he is enabled 
to handle all information however pre- 
sented and compile the combined ma- 
terial in a useful way. 

The present rate-making 
has been in operation for more than five 
years and has accomplished much good 


method of 


for the plate glass insurance business. 
Without this or equally good 
method the companies would have suf- 
fered serious loss, and while it has not 
been possible thus far to keep the loss 
ratio stationary, because of the continu- 
ing increase in the plate glass market, it 
is confidently expected that eventually 
the rates will be so stabilized as to 
establish a normal loss ratio which will 
assure a reasonable profit. 


some 


The plate glass insurance policy pro- 
vides for either replacement of the glass 
or payment in cash at the current mar- 
ket price. question of 
sound values and the salvage is of minor 
importance. 
surance is 


There is no 


In some few instances in- 
granted on basis of a 
stipulated amount of insurance, as in 
memorial windows, bent glass, decora- 
tions on glass, etc., but the amount of 
premium involved in such insurance is 
negligible 
whole. 


the 


when compared with the 


HEN the insurance of plate glass 

was first undertaken it was found 
impracticable to establish rates based di- 
rectly, like other forms of insurance, 
upon the stated amount of insurance be- 
cause the principle of service in replace- 
ment was involved in all adjustments. 

For many years the premiums were 

computed by a percentage of the list 
price of the glass varied by the size of 
the plate insured. This could be done 
if handled directly by the home office 
of the companies, but with the extension 
of the business through agency connec- 
tions throughout the country it became 
evident that some simpler and more di- 
rect method must be applied, as it was 
difficult, if not impossible, to compute 
a premium without first ascertaining the 
list price of all the glass involved in a 
given risk. 
PLAN was, therefore, devised 

which provided for a complete set 
of tables giving the various sizes oi 
glass and the premium for each, so that 
any agent or broker could readily com- 
pute a premium by applying the rates 
given in these tables to the schedule of 
glass to be insured. 

In each 

measures 


case, however, a 


the 


surveyor 
glass and confirms the 
schedule so far as size and positions are 
concerned, and thereafter the premium 
is computed. 

In cities where a plate glass exchange 
is maintained, as in New York City, the 
schedule is filed with the exchange with 
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the current premium, which  untii 
changed becomes the official premium 
for the given risk. 


Std few changes have been made in 
the original tables of rates for the 
various sizes, but such rates are treated 
as basic rates and are subject to per- 
centage variations due to changes in the 
plate glass market. Changes in hazard 
are handled by applying zone differen- 
tials for different parts of a city which 
vary in loss frequency. 

Before a rate can be made on any new 
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plate glass risk not on file in the ex- 
change, there must be provided a com- 
plete schedule of all the glass on the 
premises which is desired to be insured, 
showing the number of lights of each 
size, also the kind, position and use. 
Each plate is a separate and distinct 
risk and no blanket policies are per- 
mitted to be written. While the average 
premium for plate glass policies is com- 
paratively small, it often happens that 
the schedule of sizes will require sev- 
eral typewritten sheets to be attached 


to the policy. It is, therefore, provided 


in the rules that the schedule of glass 
need not be actually attached to the 
policy provided a notation is made that 
such schedule is filed at the home office 
of the company. The filing of the 
schedule in the exchange accomplishes 
the same purpose. 


HERE is probably more detail in- 
volved in the issue of a plate glass 
insurance policy than in any other form 
of casualty insurance, as each light must 
be separately treated and the premium 
thereon computed. This work is purely 





clerical, however, as the rules and rates 
provided by the manual and tables are 
the basis in all cases, subject to such 
differentials as may be provided for the 
given locality. 

The variations from the table rates a; 
present range from the flat table rate to 
five times the table rates, governed by 
the hazard and loss frequency of the 
location of the risk. The variations 
from the manual rates for a given risk 
are applied after the manual rate has 
been ascertained as heretofore indi. 
cated. 


Fire Prevention—Past and Future 


BY RALPH E. RICHMAN 


Editor of “Fire Protection” 


HE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER began 
publication in a period which was 
marked by the beginnings of an 
organized and attempt to 
control the American fire waste by fire 
prevention as complementary to fire ex- 
tinguishment. Prior to 1895 there was 
no state or national movement directed 
primarily to promotion of the fire pre- 
vention idea. Each local community 
maintained its municipal fire 
ment and this department centered its 
activities upon fire extinguishment. 
THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER began 
publication in 1897. In 1895 the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association was 
organized; it held its twenty-fifth an- 
nual meeting last year. In 1901 the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories was incor- 
porated. In 1900, Ohio established 
fire marshal department, the first of the 
thirty-four similar departments now in 
existence. Massachusetts had passed a 
fire marshal law a few years previous 
to this date but it did not survive the 
vicissitudes of politics and had to be 


re-created by statute. 

N the last twenty-five years, the em- 
| phasis of the fire prevention move- 
ment has been placed successively upon 
three ideas. In the beginning there 
was a concentration upon improvement 
of building construction as the sine qua 
non of fire loss reduction. Much of the 
foundation for the present progress in 
fire safe building construction was out- 
lined by the pioneers who served on 
the first committee of the National Fire 
Protection Many of the 
municipal building codes enacted in this 
period have never been completely re- 
vised, only added to or subtracted from. 

The idea next emphasized by the fire 


systematic 


depart- 


a 


Association. 


prevention forces was the inspection of 
buildings for elimination common 
hazards. It was in this period from 
about 1910 to 1920 that the method of 
building inspection by fire departments 
spread with great rapidity over the en- 
tire country. It was also the period in 
which many of the state fire prevention 
associations had their most active ca- 
reers. Removal of the physical hazards 
of fire, particularly such hazards as 
might be removed without complete re- 
building or expensive repairs, was the 
chief object of the inspection. 


of 


IRE loss observers soon saw that 

while the improvement of building 
construction was of great importance 
and was an essential for reduction of 
the fire waste, it did not touch the most 


vital element in fire cause, the indi- 


vidual citizen. Inspection of buildings 
for removal of physical hazards came 
closer to a general education of the in- 
dividual in fire safety methods. Here 
again, however, it was seen that no mat- 
ter how frequently a physical hazard 
might be removed, unless there was a 
continuing interest in prevention of fire, 


on the part of the building owners 
themselves, the inspections could not be 
made frequently enough by _ outside 


forces to insure a constantly fire safe 
condition. There was no minimizing 
of the value of the inspections, for fire 
prevention; they have been continued 
and extended but it was recognized that 
these inspections did not touch funda- 
mentals. Nothing less than personal 
education and a consciousness of per- 
sonal responsibility meets the fire pre- 
vention need. 


HE third period then has seen the 

emphasis upon laws requiring the 
teaching of fire prevention in the public 
schools, laws recognizing the personal 
responsibility of the individual for fire 
loss and a constantly increasing recog- 
nition of the intensive, localized fire pre- 
vention campaign as the most effective 
procedure toward fire less reduction. As 
a matter of course and because of their 
great value, efforts toward the improve- 
ment of building construction 
greater than ever before; likewise fire 
departments and other organizations 
are also making more frequent inspec- 
tions and in a greater number of occu- 
pancies, but at the present time, the 
education and personal responsibility 
measures have the right of way. For 
instance in last year alone the legisla- 
tures in California, Rhode Island, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Ohio passed 
compulsory fire prevention educational 
laws and that in the state of New Jer- 
sey had acted in the year previous. 
Within the last five years dozens of 
cities have enacted personal responsi- 


are 


bility measures, very mild in their ef- 
fect, but yet marking a beginning. 


T would be easy to multiply the cita- 

tion of events showing the general 
development in fire prevention work as 
outlined in the paragraphs above. For 
instance, it was not until 1910 that the 
National Fire Protection Association 
established its committee on publicity 
and education; it was in 1913 that its 
committee on safety to life held its first 


meeting. In 1912 the announcement of . 


a municipal fire chief that his experi-" 


ment of making building inspection by 
members of the uniformed force had 
proved a success was considered news 
in the fire journals of the country. 
HEN $s state 
were 


fire marshal depart- 

ments first established, they 
gave their attention almost exclusively 
to investigation of incendiary fires and 
prosecution of incendiaries. In other 
words, they were created to furnish a 
specially trained detective force for the 
detection and prosecution of a specific 
type of criminal. Contact with this 
fire prevention program soon convinced 
those who served as the first fire mar- 
shals that the plans of fire marshal de- 
partments, as then being carried on, 
touched only surface possibilities for 
safe direction in fire prevention work. 
The next step was to incorporate in 
every fire marshal law sections giving 
the fire marshal authority to inspect 
buildings and to order repairs or con- 
demnation and finally, the most re- 
model laws include 
sections giving fire marshals wide lati- 
tude in the expenditure of funds for 
reaching the public with fire prevention 
information. 


cently suggested 


HE Dominion of Canada has a per- 

sonal liability measure, applying to 
the entire country, a measure which is 
much advanced beyond anything that 
has been proposed for the states of the 
Union. Pennsylvania is alone among 
the states with a personal liability law 
applying to some of the larger cities in 
that commonwealth. Among the cities 
where a personal liability measure is 
enforced by local ordinance are New- 
ark, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Portland, 
Oregon, and the following cities in 
Texas: Austin, San Angelo, Wichita 
Falls, Cleveland, Greenville and Ran- 
ger. These personal liability laws go 
no further than to make it possible for 
a city to collect, in a civil suit, the cost 
of extinguishing or attempting to ex- 
tinguish a which originates or 
spreads by reason of the failure of a 
property owner or tenant to obey some 
ordinance or some order of an author- 
ized official. The whole idea of em- 
phasizing personal responsibility for 
fire losses is in its infancy in this coun- 
try. Efforts have been made in the 
last two years to have Maryland and 


fire 


Massachusetts to pass personal liability 
laws, but thus far such efforts have 
failed. 


& <TENSION of the principle of per- 

sonal responsibility in dealing with 
fire losses may be expected in coming 
years. In addition to the forces oper- 
ating to educate the people to an un- 
derstanding that a fire loss reflects 
upon good citizenship and is an indict- 
ment of carelessness, sometimes crimi- 
nal, economic factors will work for fire 
loss reduction, compelling the public to 
make the guilt of fire personal in order 
to curb the fire waste. It is unfor- 
tunate that the institution of fire insur- 
ance tends to destroy the feeling of 
personal responsibility for fire loss and 
for fire prevention. The tendency of 
the public is to throw the burden for 
fire prevention on every other possible 
interested party except itself. This is 
the destructive attitude which will be 
principally fought in the next few years 
with efforts to make fire guilt as well 
as responsibility for fire prevention per- 
sonal. 











J. H. Higgins 


An anniversary number of THE Na- 
TIONAL UNDERWRITER would tivi be com- 
plete without special mention being given 
to J. H. Higgins of Dayton, O., former 
vice-president of the paper and for many 
years one of its valued advertising men. 
Mr. Higgins has a wide acquaintance 
among insurance men. He retired from 
insurance newspaper work some months 
ago to give his attention to his own pri- 
vate business. 
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Problems of Casualty Agencies 


OU hear a lot of discussion these 
days about the future of the agency 
situation in the casualty and surety 
business. The many changes that have 
occurred comparatively recently in the 
commission situation are responsible for 
the bewilderment and confusion that ex- 
ists as to what the business has to offer 
During my own comparatively brief 
career of twenty-one years in the insur- 
ance business, I have seen the greatest 
development in the casualty and surety 
lines this business has ever experienced. 
From where I am writing, statistics are 
not available, but I have in mind that 
within the last few years, the casualty 
and surety premiums have reached the 
astonishing total of approximately $400,- 
000,000 annually, which is as much as 
the fire insurance companies, old as their 
business is, were writing only a few 
years ago. 


HE development of this business has 

been very largely through the me- 
dium of the so-called “general agency” 
system. The general agents were the 
pioneers who developed this business 
more quickly and more economically 
than it could have been done through 
any other system, and the results, both 
as to the tremendous growth of the 
business and the profits that have been 
made from it, speak for themselves. 

Recently there has been a great deal 
of dissatisfaction regarding the so-called 
“acquisition cost” of the casualty and 
surety business, particularly the former. 
The responsibility for the increased ac- 
quisition cost is a matter of varied opin- 
ions. It is true that the cost of doing 
business in every industry has increased 
enormously of late years, and it is doubt- 
ful if the cost of transacting the insur- 
ance business has increased out of pro- 
portion. That, however, is not in itself 
an excuse for extravagance or unreason- 
able cost of placing business on the 
books of the insurance companies, if 
such cost is unreasonable. 


HE general agency system of con- 

ducting the insurance business in 
accordance with the rules that have 
been adopted by company bureaus from 
time to time, if faithfully and rigidly 
adhered to, would not produce an ex- 
cessive acquisition cost. It is through 
the willful disregard and violation of 
those rules that the trouble has come. 
Ambitious company officials, bent upon 
advancing the interests of their own 
companies, have disregarded and _ vio- 
lated the rules that have been prepared 
and agreed to for the protection of the 
business, and have inaugurated practices 
involving waste and extravagance. Com- 
missions to agents and brokers in many 
highly competitive, large volume pro- 
ducing sections of the country greatly 
exceed the entire cost of acquisition and 
supervising the same business in other 
sections of the country. This situation 
has not been created by the agents or 
the general agents, but is the direct 
result of the greed for business of some 
company officials who have gone beyond 
the bounds of reason in their fight for 
business with one another. 


BY THOMAS 


ANY companies have within the 

last few years disrupted the agency 
organizations of other companies, by 
giving to their best producing local 
agents an excess commission and a title 
as “general agent,” without placing 
upon them any supervising responsibili- 
ties, and in direct violation of the sol- 
emn agreements of the association of 
companies. Other companies, finding 
that no penalty is attached to such vio- 
lation of the rules, and seeing their 
business slip from them, have gradually, 
and apparently reluctantly, followed the 
same practice. The result is that the 
margin of commission paid to general 
agents with a territory to supervise and 
stimulate has gradually disappeared, and 


E. BRANIFF 


ance business. We like to think of the 
insurance business as a profession which 
ranks in its requirements of education 
and training and skill and dignity and 
public benefit with the other great pro- 
fessions of the world. We would like 
to feel that we would be doing a good 
turn by our sons to encourage them to 
follow us in the profession of insur- 
ance. Other professions have no limi- 
tations placed upon the measure of 
success or profit which may be derived 
from them. The movement to eliminate 
the supervising agent and substitute in 
his place a multitude of smaller units 
is a tendency in the direction of event- 
ually reducing all insurance agents to 
the basis of clerks upon small pay. 














T. E. Braniff, of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., conducts a large general and 
local agency. Mr. Braniff is one of 
the live wires in the insurance world 
and is now president of the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents. He has just completed 
plans for the erection of a ten-story 
office building in Oklahoma City to be 
known as the Braniff building. In 
addition to his insurance business, 
Mr. Braniff conducts a loan agency 
under the name of Braniff & Leon- 
‘ard, which deals largely in farm 
mortgages and other securities. Mr. 
Braniff has contributed greatly to the 
welfare of the business in a number 
of ways. He is prominent in the 
agency association movement and has 
been identified with all efforts for the 
general good of insurance. One of 
the practices of his agency is to have 
in the hands of sub-agents and solicit- 


ors every Monday morning a bulletin sent out by his office touching on some 
phase of the business in which the agents are interested. 





we have in its place a condition under 
which many companies are offering to 
pay any local agent approximately or 
entirely the commission schedule which 
was agreed upon by the companies in 
their association as applying to a gen- 
eral agency with supervisory responsi- 
bilities. 


HE effect of this of course has been 

both to increase greatly the cost of 
acquiring business, and to impair the 
earnings and the opportunities of the 
legitimate general agencies of the coun- 
try. By legitimate general agencies, I 
mean those that are charged with the 
development of a substantial territory. 
with sub-agents reporting direct to 
them, and with the responsibility upor 
them to obtain the maximum results 
from their territory, consistent with the 
commission schedule allowed under the 
bureau rules. 

This disposition on the part of some 
companies te tear down the system 
under which the wonderful growth of 
the casualty and surety business has 
occurred, if carried to its logical con- 
clusion, would destroy the most valuable 
element in the agency end of the insur- 


S it unreasonable to suppose that if 

the large general agencies of this 
country should be eliminated by this 
process, it will only follow naturally 
that in the course of time the large local 
agencies will be eliminated in the same 
manner, and instead of commissioned 
offices, there will be substituted salaried 
clerks? Is this the sort of tendency 
which is likely to attract the highest 
type of ability, and hold men who are 
capable of making their way with dis- 
tinct success in almost any line of busi- 
ness? When crises come in the insur- 
ance business and men are needed to 
create favorable public sentiment, or to 
ward off destructive legislation, it is 
then that the highly successful agent 
who has created for himself a position 
of social and political and commercial 
influence in his community, is called to 
the rescue. 

Do not understand me to mean that 
I am drawing a _ contrast unfavor- 
able to the so-called “branch office 


manager,” as compared to the general 
agent, in the supervision of the insur- 
ance business. Whether a company em- 
ploys general agents or branch man- 
agers in the development of its business 


is a matter of taste, provided that com- 
pany does not follow the practice of 
permitting a commissioned agent to 
develop its business, and then turn it 
over to a salaried manager, and pro- 
vided further, that no limitations are 
placed upon the earning power of the 
supervising manager. I would have the 
compensation of home office officials 
and branch managers so commensurate 
with the ability of the individual, that 
every local agent would aspire to attain 
such a position; and I would further 
leave the opportunities of the commis- 
sioned agent’s field so unrestricted that 
every company official or employe who 
feels that the rewards for his talents are 
restricted on a salary basis, could enter 
into the commission field, and have the 
fullest scope for the exercise of his 
abilities. 

HERE is nothing the matter with 

the general agency system. If the 
branch office system should succeed the 
general agency system in general prac- 
tice, and the companies themselves do 
not have a more effective method of 
enforcing their rules than they have had 
in the past, and frankly, have at the 
present time, it would only be a matter 
of time until some ambitious company 
or companies would tear down the 
branch office system, and substitute 
something else in its place as a means 
of promoting their own selfish interests. 
The problem is not .in the relative ad- 
vantages of general agency or branch 
office systems, but is in the power of 
the. companies to enforce the rules of 
their organization, and to penalize im- 
mediately and effectively any company 
which may seek to gain advantage to 
itself by violating such rules, so that 
the example of the penalty would for- 
ever hold in check other companies 
which might be similarly inclined. 


HE general agent has proven his 

worth. The branch office may be 
competent, and is perhaps more in ac- 
cordance with the temperament of some 
companies, but what we need in the 
casualty and surety business is a stabil- 
izing of the rules and the rates of com- 
mission, so that an agent may know that 
the best years of his life spent in the 
upbuilding of a business, will not be 
destroyed by some quarrel among the 
companies themselves, or by the in- 
ability of the companies to hold their 
own members in check. 

The public too is interested that this 
be done. When violations occur in the 
reasonable commission schedule that 
has been developed in company organi- 
zations as a result of years of confer- 
ence, and excess commissions are paid 
by one company in an effort to out-do 
others in the volume of its business, it 
is the public that generally pays the 
bill, and the public’s resentment is 
bound to manifest itself sooner or later, 
probably through legislative means, 
which will re-act upon the innocent in 
the business as well as the guilty. 

Can we in the casualty and surety 


business clean our own heuses? I hope 
so. 
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Insurance Salesmanship’s Growth 


By WELLINGTON POTTER 


URING . the past 
century the insurance business has 


quarter of a 


undergone a marked change as a 
result of logical causes. Inasmuch as 
the value of insurance protection has 
been recognized to be an important 
fiber in every line of endeavor, the in- 
surance business has been changed and 
widened to meet the new and varying 
conditions in industry, commerce, agri- 
domestic 


culture, transportation and 


life. 


HE many inventions in the manu- 

facturing business, the advent of 
the subway, the skyscraper, the elec- 
tric railroad, the automobile and the 
motor truck have made greater protec- 
tion a necessity. Even the change in 
the mode of living and travel has 
created new hazards and brought about 
new contracts. Conditions in the field 
of labor have brought into being a 
wide variety of policies that were 
hitherto unknown, both to protect the 
employer and the employe. 

The recent war with its many rami- 
fications called upon the insurance com- 
panies and agents for protection 
against new conditions and hazards of 
all kinds. The period following the 
conflict brought the crime wave and its 
consequent demand for extra precau- 


tion and safety. 


T has often been said that the past 

quarter of a century saw the greatest 
development in invention, industry, 
construction and transportation, and it 
is equally true that this period wit- 
nessed the most marked stridcs in the 
insurance business. Hence the insur- 
ance agent has been compelled to 
“quicken his pace and keep up with the 
procession. Instead of handling only 
the few policies connectéd with fire, 
accident, life, liability and boiler insur- 
ance, he has been confronted with the 
necessity of providing many new and 
diversified policies to meet the condi- 
tions of the day. 

OMEONE has aptly said that it is 

unprofitable to “Look Backward,” 
but that one should “Glance Backward 
and Look Ahead!” This seems to be 
good advice in the present instance; 
however, it is earnestly hoped that the 
“slance” at the past will enable us to 
profit by the mistakes made. 

IKE many other lines, the insurance 

business has suffered on account of 
becoming more popular, 

Time was when there were only a 
few insurance agents in each com- 
munity, and they and their business 
were respected. The agents kept in 
close touch with their clients and rend- 
ered good service, as fire insurance 
was practically the only line they 


handled. 


EARS passed; many new lines of 
protection came into being and 
thousands of other people appeared in 
the insurance business from various 
Many of these had failed to 
succeed in their respective lines, and, 


sources. 


being under the impression that it re- 
quired neither brains nor capital to 


become an insurance agent, the step 
seemed easy. 

Unable to secure any school or col- 
lege training in this line of business, 
these “would-be” 
capped. Furthermore, they were not 
required to pass through any period of 


agents were handi- 


apprenticeship or study before they 
could assume the role of a full-fledged 
insurance agent. Thus this easy road 
to an apparent soft berth attracted 
many undesirables, both old and young, 
intent upon doing as little work as 
possible in order to reap the hoped-for 
large commissions. 


HE success of the old reliable in- 
agencies better 
Some of the newcomers into 


surance became 
known. 
the field soon realized the need for 


study, close application and real serv- 











for blood and went out into the field 


attempts of politicians, demagogues 
and reformers to stir up trouble for 
their own benefit. 

The public mind, ever suspicious of 
large interests, readily responds to the 
bait or lure of the promoter, be he of 
the political, cut-rate or reciprocal type, 
only to learn the lesson by the method 
of sad experience. 


ESPITE this condition of affairs, 
the institution of insurance is de- 
serving of the attention, interest, con- 
fidence. and support of every man, 
woman and child in the United States 
today. There is absolutely no ques- 
tion as to its stability because it has 
stood the test of time. It is the real 
backbone of every individual, business, 
municipality, state and government. 
Of the 600,000 agents in the United 


Wellington Potter of Rochester, 
N. Y., ts a member of the agency of 
Frost & Potter of that city. He is a 
young man who has spent his life in 
studying salesmanship and in applying 
its scientific principles. He received 
his early training with the Travelers 
Insurance Company. He _ started in 
1913, as a special agent. He was 
educated in the company’s training | 
school at Hartford, then joined the 
Hartford branch office and in 1915 be- 
came assistant to L. N. Dennison 
superintendent of training and instruc- 
Then he was pro- 
moted to the position of special agent 
at the home office, then to field assist- 
ant and later to agency assistant. Mr. 
Potter has had a fine experience both 
in the office and field. In 1918 he be- 
superintendent of 
agencies, serving the Travelers in 22 
Mr. Potter, however, thirsted 
as a producer of business. 


tion in the school. 


came assistant 


states. 


Knowing 


the theory of salesmanship, he is now seeking to apply it successfully in busi- 


ness building. 


ice. Evidences of success were ap- 
parent and this attracted others to the 
business, many of whom tried to 
operate a la side-line. 

The methods of solicitation were 
quite - naturally as unbusiness-like as 
the people in the business, and soon 
there sprang into being the pest that 
“worked” his friends, relatives, church 
and club members. Hence the begin- 
ning of trouble in the business. 


ET us omit a recital of the hun- 
# dreds and thousands of cases of 
angered, disappointed and embarrassed 
policyholders, who found out too late 
the cost of doing business upon such a 
basis, and get down to brass tacks for 
present and future benefit. 

We are compelled to admit that there 
are too many people who lack respect 
for the insurance agent and the insur- 
ance company. While some of this 
prejudice and opposition has been 
brought about by the people in the 
business, there are other causes out- 
side the business, such as the frequent 


States there are many that realize these 
facts, because they know the truth 
about the business, and conduct their 
offices in a business-like manner. They 
are decided assets to their community 
and are awake to the needs of the 
situation. 

These agents realize that the great 
need is education of the public, not 
only in words but in deeds. In addi- 
tion to joining with each other in 
local, state and national associations for 
interchange of ideas, they are so con- 
ducting each transaction that the 
buyer will have cause to admire the 
agent, the company and the business. 


| N order to accomplish this, they have 
seen that a thorough knowledge of 
the business is absolutely necessary 
and have become students of the busi- 
ness. They have mastered contracts, 
manuals and rate sheets in detail and 
thus have been free from nervousness 
and uneasiness in the presence of the 
prospect—hence have been better able 
to close sales. 


One agent, who was fond ot read- 
ing fiction, entered the business with- 
out any preparation, and when he real- 
ized the bigness and seriousness of the 
profession, gave up this pleasure for 
ten years in order to devote the proper 
amount of time to study, preparation 


and keeping up with the profession, 


GENTS in different sections of the 

country are cooperating in the 
matter of setting before the public 
many facts as to the value of insur- 
ance and the services of the agent. 
This is unquestionably a big step in 
the right direction. However, it must 
be backed up with individual work, 

The individual work consists in giy- 
ing up the old practice of sending out 
policies and delivering renewals by 
This custom has 
grown until it has helped to divorce 
the agent and the assured to the point 
that the assured has wondered what 
the agent does to earn his commiss‘on. 
Furthermore, at ‘this point the argu- 
ment of the mutuals, reciprocals, etc. 
to the effect that they do not pay 
agents’ commissions, has entered with 
telling effect. 

Only the other day I heard an agent 
complaining about having to deliver 
some workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance notices to his client. He said that 
he thought the company should have 
mailed them direct. He missed the 
idea of service. He failed to realize 
that there was an opportunity to show 
service and at the same time solicit 
or lead up to some other line of pro- 
tection. 


mail or office boy. 


heaps watched some agents solicit 
fire insurance, and they fairly begged 
for it upon any basis. Others merely 
took an order without attempting to 
get the details so as to write the con- 
tract correctly. 

Another agent goes into any _ fac- 
tory, store or office fearlessly and an- 
nounces that he is in the fire insur- 
ance business and desires to know if 
there is an opportunity to demonstrate 
his services. His manner _ indicates 
that he knows the business, because 
he radiates enthusiasm and_ sincerity. 

He does not merely take an order, 
but he secures all the details as to 
correct firm name, and if the firm is 
a co-partnership, he uses diligence to 
secure the correct name of all mem- 
bers. He secures facts as to the as- 
sured’s interest, improvements, incum- 
brances, agreements. with railroads, 
operation of plant as to nights, shut- 
downs, light, heat, power, explosives, 
watchmen, fire protection devices, etc. 

He makes it his business to find out 
about automobiles stored on the prem- 
ises, the quantity of dies, patterns and 
manuscripts used and the value, the 
lack or need of appraisal—in fact, 
everything that has a bearing upon the 
insurance contract that he will later 
submit, so that, in case of fire, his 
client will be adequately covered. 


WING to the fact that he has so- 
licited this line of insurance upon 
a business basis, only, he has the cour- 
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of his convictions to talk and ask 


age : 
to advise the prospect in- 


questions; 
telligently and to secure larger poli- 
cies, if necessary. Needless to say, this 
agent !s successful and his services are 
valued. 

To remedy the evil of the past 
quarter of a century, there are no short 
cuts or royal roads, but on the other 
hand, the task calls for the individual 
as well as the cooperative effort of 
every insurance agent, particularly the 
hard, consistent, intelligent work of the 
individual. 


ET us glance at the banker, doctor, 
lawyer and engineer, whose pro- 
fessions, or parts of which, are com- 
bined into that of an insurance man. 
These men have prepared for their 
work by study, training and appren- 
ticeship and they are proud of their 
professions. They read their respec- 
tive trade journals in order to keep 
abreast of the times. They give advice 
and it is accepted without much argu- 
ment. They build enviable reputations. 
It is plain to be seen that the insur- 
ance man, the agent particularly, with- 
out the preliminary training of the 
others must strive the harder to reach 
his goal. 

He should, by all means, eliminate 
some of his present unnecessary read- 
ing in order to review carefully each 
week from cover to cover a good in- 
surance journal in order to be in- 
formed. 

He should be proud of his profession 
because it stands behind the safety and 
solvency of every individual, home, 
business and industry, and it was one 
of the very few lines of endeavor that 
did not boost its prices during the war. 
Furthermore he should realize that a 
good insurance man is doing a big 
service to the community and needs 
no apology. 

He should be in a position to give 
advice respecting insurance contracts, 
coverage, etc., Or in connection with 
the reasons for choosing reliable com- 
panies when lured by “the-just-as-good- 
for less” propositions. 

Last, but by no means least, he 
should build an enviable reputation as 
to knowledge of the “business,  in- 
tegrity, and service, and thus safeguard 
his agency now and during the next 
quarter of a century. 





Company Mortality 
Heavy 

At the end of 1897 The Ohio Under- 
writer had assumed more important 
Proportions from an advertising stand- 
point. It is interesting, however, to no- 
tice the mortality among insurance com- 
panies in looking over the advertising 
pages of the paper at that time. For 
instance, the Cincinnati Insurance Com- 
pany, Commercial of Cincinnati, Na- 
tional of Cincinnati, Franklin of Colum- 
bus, O.; Cooper of Dayton, O.; Life In- 
surance Clearing Company of St. Paul, 
Hartford Life Insurance Company, In- 
diana & Ohio Live Stock Insurance 
Company, Saginaw Valley Fire & 
Marine, American Fire of Philadelphia, 
Magdeburg Fire, Broadway of New 
York, Merchants & Manufacturers of 
Cincinnati have flickered out. The 
Hartford Life maintains a corporate ex- 
istence for its old assessment business 
but it is no longer in the active field. 


Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Number 


Many Strong Personalities in 


Casualty Field 25 Years Ago 


HERE were three or four groups 

of men in the miscellaneous insur- 

ance field in 1897. First there was 
a group of accident men. That was one 
of the major lines at that time. In addi- 
tion to the few stock companies writ- 
ing accident insurance there was a dis- 
tinguished group of mutual company 
men that were a strong force. The mu- 
tuals had the bulge on the business in 
many respects. There were men in the 
field who were splendid business men, 
great organizers and sagacious adminis- 
trators. 

James G. Batterson was then presi- 
dent of the Travelers and was regarded 
as the father of accident insurance in 
this country. M. G. Bulkeley, the pres- 
ent head of the Aetna Life, was in the 
heydey of his glory. The Aetna then 
was writing life and accident insurance. 
At that time Walter C. Faxon was as- 
sistant secretary. The Preferred Acci- 
dent had begun to come forward as a 
good premium producer, P. C. Louns- 
bury, being president and Kimball C. 
Atwood, secretary. The Fidelity & 
Casualty was strong in the field headed 
Seward, with R. J. Hillas, 
secretary and treasurer. Ralph Butler 
was president of the Central Accident of 
Pittsburgh. At that time he and Mr. 
Seward were carrying on a spirited cor- 
respondence over 


by George F. 


accident insurance 
practices. In St. Louis was the old 
Union Casualty, headed by C. P. Eller- 
bee. It was doing a fair accident busi- 
ress. The Standard Accident of Detroit 
was another company that was doing 
a large accident business. The Inter- 
State Casualty of New York was doing 
an accident business. 


cy? west there was a galaxy of fa- 
mous mutual men, A. E. Forrest 
being manager of the North American 
Accident of Chicago, while Charles H. 
Bunker was head of the Metropolitan 
Accident and Thomas S. Quincey was 
the chief factor in the Star Accident at 
Chicago. The United States Health & 
Accident of -‘Saginaw, Mich., had at its 
head J. B. Pitcher. The United States 
3enevolent of Duluth, acquired later by 
V. D. Cliff, now head of the Federal 
Casualty of Detroit, was doing a big 
business, as was the National Accident 
of Detroit, managed by old ‘“Dad” 
Thomas. The old United States Mu- 
tual Accident of New York had just 
blown up. However, it produced some 
men who have become prominent. The 
Massachusetts Accident had as its chief 
factor George L. McNeill, looking like 
a patriarch with his long white whiskers. 
H. B. Meininger was secretary of the 
Commercial Mutual Accident of Phila- 
delphia. W. K. Bellis, with that unique 
signature that he used as a trade-mark, 
was head of the Railway Officials & 
Employes of Indianapolis. W. H. Dyer 
had the New England Mutual Accident. 
William Bro Smith, now with the Trav- 
elers, came out of the United States 
Mutual Accident wreck. Franklin J. 


Moore was a New England official, as 
was W. H. Jones. 


|* the liability and heavier casualty 
lines there were some strong person- 
alities. Colonel Mayberry of the Stan- 
dard Accident was the man who went 
to all the conferences. President C. P. 
Ellerbee of the Union Casualty Com- 
pany attended for that company. George 
Munroe Endicott, United States man- 
ager of the Employers Liability, was the 
big man there. George F. Seward of 
the Fidelity & Casualty was the strong 
head of that organization. Capt. A. W. 
Masters was United States manager of 
the London Guarantee & Accident and 
was one of the picturesque figures of 
the day. The old American Casualty & 
Security of Baltimore, with $1,000,000 
capital, had failed, due to mismanage- 
ment, bad underwriting and more or less 
peculation. It was the original multiple 
line company, writing all casualty and 
surety lines. It started as the American 
Steam Boiler and ran a merry race for 
a while with the Hartford Steam Boiler. 
The American Casualty, however, went 
cown in 1893. 


URETY was in a stage of infancy 

and hardly was developed. The 
American Surety was the leading com- 
pany and had the strong lead on the 
business. In fact, its premiums in 1896 
were $1,169,777. The Fidelity & De- 
posit had just been organized by Edwin 
Warfield. The United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty had started in 1896 to do a 
surety business with ex-Governor Frank 
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Brown as president and A. P. Knapp as 
secretary. The Guarantee Company ot 
North America and the United States 
Guarantee of New York were doing a 
little business. The National Surety 
was organized in 1897, it having been 
originally the M. K. & T. Trust Com- 
pany, located at Kansas City. W. B. 
Joyce. now its president, was general 
agent in St. Paul. 


HERE were two companies writing 

credit insurance, the first being the 
American Credit Indemnity, with S. M. 
Phelan president and E. M. Treat as 
secretary. The Ocean Accident had en- 
tered this country to do a credit busi- 
ness with Oscar Ising as manager. 

The plate glass companies had begun 
to display themselves. The New York 
Plate Glass, Lloyds Plate Glass, the 
Metropolitan Plate Glass, now the 
Metropolitan Casualty, and the New 
Jersey Plate Glass were the leaders in 
the field. The Hartford Steam Boiler 
had the bulk of the boiler business, its 
premiums in 1897 being $848,980. The 
casualty business as a whole, however, 
was small and unimportant. The great 
strides in the casualty and surety lines 
have come in the last 10 or 15 years. 





One of the articles in the first issue 
of the Ohio Underwriter dealt with the 
probable successor of Abram Williams, 
western manager of the Connecticut, 
who had died. P. D. McGregor was the 
next man in charge and it was pre- 
dicted that Mr. McGregor would se- 
cure this appointment. The prediction 
did not come true but Mr. McGregor 
later was appointed western manager of 
the Queen and became one of the most 
prominent underwriters. ? 
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Progress of the Fire Companies 


T IS interesting to note the progress that companies have made during the 

past 25 years. The growth has been remarkable. In order that this devel- 

opment may be visualized, there is given herewith a comparison of figures 
of stock fire companies of 25 years ago that are still in 
1897, and Jan. 1, 1922. The list is as follows: 


the field, as of Jan. 1, 












































Net Premium 
Company and Location Capital Assets Surplus Income 
Aetna, Hartford, Conn........ 1922 $ 5,000,000 $38,894,699 $ 9,067,090 
‘ 1897 4,000,000 11,431,184 3,849,988 
Agricultur’l, Watertown, N. Y.1922 1,000,000 7,518,599 1,640,912 4,190,221 
1897 500,000 2,332,245 360,295 1,059,902 
Albany, Albany, N. Y......... 1922 250,000 1,488,362 630,742 2,213 
- y 1897 250,000 461,171 126,368 104,923 
Allemania, Pittsburgh, Pa....1922 500,000 3,180,486 942.701 1,431,358 
1897 200,000 449,735 108,444 198,402 
American Alliance, New York.1922 1,000,000 3,808,438 1,255,224 1,367,730 
1897 200,000 366,250 UT) ee ee 
American Central, St. Louis. .1922 1,000,000 7,301, 019 1,192,876 4,640,026 
1897 600,000 1,66 293,584 811,113 
American, Newark, N. J...... 1922 2,500,000 17,83¢ 3,611,471 8,958,031 
y 1897 600,000 2,749,152 1,606,414 525,118 
Amer. Fire, Washington, D, C.1922 100,000 410,359 262,344 30,987 
— : 1897 100,000 245,143 135,428 19,431 
Assur. Co. of America, N. Y...1922 200,000 1,327,233 550.093 581,598 
ir 1897 200,000 400,000 eee eee 
Atlas, London, Eng..........- fy ee ee 5,440,809 1,434,751 3,889,667 
‘ eee 1,005,799 523,656 607,685 
3alti re Am., Baltimore, Md.1922 500,000 1,635,842 ‘ 294,440 
ren 1897 200,000 385,473 43,487 
3irmingham, Pittsburgh, Pa. .1922 200,000 556,362 117,068 
“ - 1897 200,000 316,254 “39. 337 24,256 
Boston, Boston, Mass........ 1,000,000 12.779.109 6.256.097 
. 4 1,000,090 2,775,519 934,557 
British America, Toronto ....1922 ........ 2,256,915 1,395,596 
ee ee ee ee ee 1,191,712 1,104,120 
3 al Buffalo, N. Y...-.««% 400,000 3,790,545 2,108,676 954,281 
Buffalo, 200,000 1,870,281 1,301,650 395,235 
Caledonian, Edinburgh ......1922 ........ 3,676,473 1,164,635 2,230,407 
Rice ma ap 2,101,184 922,322 1,230,699 
Camden, Camden, N. J.......- 1,250,000 7,213,735 1,157,152 4,185 5,442 
105,730 275,163 " 4, 605 25,020 
Capital, Concord, N. H........ 300,000 1,301,982 3 489,934 
200,000 411,245 179,843 
Central, Baltimore, Md........ 500,000 2,082,679 1,034,288 313,581 
500,000 1,228,618 590,075 126,380 
Citizens, St. Louis, Mo....... 200,000 1,078,608 285,057 214,507 
200,000 705,904 3,6 312,283 
Commerce, Albany, N. Y...... 200,000 1,065,949 287,382 
200,000 395,151 141,682 
Commer. Union, London, Eng.1922 _......... 14,057,804 4.496.434 8,399,611 
ere ees”, 3,417,710 1,162,838 2,594,035 
Commer. Union, New York.... 200,000 1,968,090 170,448 1,437,129 
200,000 251,696 23,737 43,999 
Commonwealth, New York.... 500,000 4,421,468 1,376,446 2,310,400 
500,000 841,575 223,616 188,861 
Concordia, Milwaukee, Wis...1922 750,000 4,710,587 790,183 2,694,554 
1897 200,000 803,468 160,602 426,243 
Connecticut, Hartford, Conn..1922 1,000,000 12,421,018 3,588,190 6,339,930 
1897 1,000,000 3,300,017 668,331 1,724,852 
Continental, New York ...... 1922 10,000,000 43,589,862 12,139,299 16,302,444 
1897 1,000,000 7,776,347 2,564,219 3,445,828 
County Fire, Philadelphia ....1922 500,000 1,604,989 5 980,524 
1897 400,000 871,506 117,617 
Detroit F. & M., Detroit, Mich.1922 500,000 3,296,238 1,196,667 
1897 500,000 1,268,972 584.2 224 236,639 
Dubuque F. & M., Dubuque, Ia.1922 500,000 3,254,863 1,474,615, 
1897 100,000 341,557 75,771 
Equit. Fire, Charleston, S. C..1922 300,000 916,122 322,207 263,078 
1897 108,945 125,048 5,771 12,820 
Equ. F. & M., Providence, R. 1.1922 1,000,000 3,477,729 1,288,712 1,076,517 
1897 300,000 676,194 141,172 294,997 
Eureka Security, Cincinnati, 0.1922 250,000 1,037,384 468,228 
1897 100,000 295,534 84,430 
Farmers, Cedar Rapids, Ia....1922 200,000 1,394,729 454,744 
1897 100,000 540,118 66,861 
Parmers, Tork, PA. ...0sscces Lo ree 1,536,891 ve Re & 611,586 
> A omnes 683,660 324,133 359,344 
Fire Association, Philadelphia. 1922 1,000,000 16,491,022 4,162,208 9,180,557 
1897 500,600 5,923,124 1,001,332 2,593,144 
Firemen’s Fd., San Francisco.1922 3,000,000 21,871,750 4,312,901 15,289,535 
1897 1,009,000 3,527,658 1,104,726 1,627,764 
Firemen’s, Newark, N. J...... 1922 1,250,000 ,517,442 2,840, 5,113,388 
1897 600,000 148,96 1,245, 326.459 
Firemen’s, Washington, D. C.1922 200,000 502.558 142, 118,909 
1897 200,000 274,043 44, 23,958 
Firem. & Mechs., Indianapolis.1922 150,000 413,254 46, 309,544 
1897 RO Sn ee wes ob Aoi Ne Re | Se ee 
Franklin, Philadelphia ...... 1922 1,000,000 6,941,741 546,834 2,986,585 
1897 400,000 3,105,442 : 070,128 450,737 
Georgia Home, Columbus, Ga.1922 200,000 730,216 142,825 309,916 
1897 300,000 1,080,513 297,956 291,456 
Girard F. & M., Philadelphia. 1922 1,000,000 4,360,509 851.855 1,504,970 
1897 300,000 1,982,790 644,181 466,645 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls, N. Y.1922 1,000,000 10,345,350 2,776,369 6,204,628 
1897 200,000 2,888,596 1.702.660 878.170 
Globe, Pittsburgh, Pa........ 1922 300,000 1.367.520 306.344 577.968 
1897 200,000 509,178 122.530 194.615 
Granite St., Portsmouth, N, H.1922 200,000 1,950,742 472,334 1,001,415 
1897 200,000 436,529 41,548 322 905 
Great American, New York...1922 10,000,000 42,806,008 12,213.010 18.196 645 
} 1897 1,000,000 7,070,423 3.007.008 2634101 
Hamilton, New York ........ 1922 200,004 2,155,509 737,136 1,105,947 
1897 150,000 306,009 77,742 100,091 
Hanover, New York ......... 1922 1,000,000 6,889,165 1,036,817 3,935,474 
1897 1,000,000 2,595,802 289,134 1,514,870 
Hartford, Hartford, Conn..... 1922 4,090,000 | 56,171,085 13,259,311  40,358.300 
1897 1,250,000 19,004,697 3,264,392 5.790.788 
Home, New York ............ 1922 12,000,000 75,931,551 20,964,168 42,134,513 
1897 3,000,000 10,362,224 2,346,269 4.708.307 





Company and Location 

iilinois, Peoria, Tle... iaedsns 1922 
1897 

Ins. Co. of N. A., Philadel., Pa.1922 
1897 

Ins, Co., St. of Pa., Phila., Pa..1922 
1897 

Liver. & Lon. & G1, Liverpool.1922 
1897 

London Assur., London....... 1922 
1897 

London & Lane., Liverpool. ..1922 
897 

Lumbermen’s, Philadelphia 1922 
1897 

Mech. & Trd., New Orleans, La.1922 
1897 

Mechanics, Philadelphia ..... 1922 
1897 

Mercantile, New York........ 1922 
1897 

Mich. F. & M., Detroit, Mich. .1922 
1897 

Millers Natl., Chicago ....<.<.- 1922 
1897 

Milwaukee Mech., Milwaukee.1922 
1897 

National, Hartford, Conn..... 1922 
1897 

National Liberty, New baie 
v4 

Newark Fire, Newark, N, J.. = 
97 

New Brunswick, New B., N. J.1922 
1897 

New Hamp., Manchester, N. H.1922 
1897 

Niagara, New York. ....0s.00. 1922 
1897 

North British, London ........ 1922 
1897 

N. Caro. Home, Raleigh, N. C..1922 
1897 

Northern, London, Eng....... 1922 
1897 

North River, New York...... 1922 
1897 

N. W. Natl, Milwaukee, Wis..1922 
1897 

Norwich Union, Norwich, Eng.1922 
1897 

Ohio Farmers, Le Roy, O...... 1922 
1897 

Orient, Hartford, Conn....... 1922 
1897 

Pacific, New York ....<cssess 1927 
1897 

Palatine, London, Eng........ 1922 
1897 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia ..1922 
1897 

Petersburg, Petersburg, Va...1922 
1897 

Phoenix, London, Eng........ 1922 
1897 

Phoenix, Hartford, Conn...... 1922 
1897 

Pilot Fire, Greensboro, N. C..1922 
1897 

Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa...1922 
1897 

Potomac, Washington, D. C...1922 
1897 

Prov.-Wash., Providence, R. 1.1922 
1897 

Queen, New York ..ccccssccce 1922 
1897 

Reliable, Dayton, O....2s0008% 1922 
1897 

Reliance, Philadelphia ....... 1922 
1897 

Republic, Pittsburgh, Pa...... 1922 
1897 

Royal, LAVGPpoeel ...ccccccvcs 1922 
1897 

Royal Exchange, London..... 1922 
1897 

St. P. F. & M., St. Paul, Minn.1922 
1897 

Security, Davenport, Ia....... 1922 
1897 

Security, New Haven, Conn....1922 
1897 

Sp. F. & M., Springfield, Mass.1922 
1897 

Standard, Trenton, N. J...... 1922 
1897 

FOOT, “PRE 5c ok oes koe 1922 
1897 

Stuyvesant, New York ....... 1922 
1897 

Sun, LonGon; TOG: .<..006- 008% 1922 
1897 

Superior, Pittsburgh ......... 1922 
1897 

Svea F. & L., Gothenb’g Swed.1922 
1897 

Wien; “EGRGGR os 6.050 esseeack 1922 
1897 


Capital 
200,000 
200,000 


5,000,000 
3,000,000 


1,000,000 
200,000 


250,000 
250,000 
300,000 
317,500 
600,000 
250,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
400,000 
400,000 
500,000 
1,250,000 
200, 000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,090 
500,000 
250,000 
500,000 
50,000 
2,000,000 
900,000 
2,000,000 
500,000 


2,000,000 
350,000 
1,000,000 
600,000 


1,000,000 
500,000 
400,000 
200,000 


750,000 
400,000 
200,000 
200,000 


3,000.000 
2,000,000 
175,000 
100,000 
200,000 
100,000 
290,000 
75,500 
1,000,000 
400,000 
2,000,000 
500,000 
250,000 
160,000 
400,000 
300,000 
200,000 
125,000 
2,000,000 
500,000 
200,000 
100,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
2,500,000 
1,500,000 
200,000 
100,000 
500,000 
200,090 
700,000 
200,000 


700,000 
100,000 


Assets 
448,230 
424,603 

42,350,821 

9,868,808 

5,038,143 
767,101 

19,350,754 

9,339,545 

7,104,741 

1,700,319 

7,702,369 

2,726,613 

2,210,258 

1,148,946 

2,671,645 
509,170 

3,135,240 
895,285 

4,048,353 


7, 945, 0% 56 


1,753,719 
126,938 
10,944,349 
2 ering 


2 ,466, 096 
12,417,353 
4,067,361 
1,113,780 
152,345 
9,610,940 
2,009,172 
9,904,303 
742,028 
10,452,176 
2,103,058 
5,810,554 
2,229,998 
,106,708 
,042,487 


eon 


w 


Sune Sos 


CO hoot > 


1 oto ole] be 


2,855,219 
24, 014, 028 


706,041 
283,639 
945,022 
215,402 
462,443 
554,116 
125,600 
349,391 
167,414 
497, 229 
1,461,604 
973,295 
1,527,336 
290,607 
21,217,105 
7,481,312 
5,523,841 
789,973 


_ 
HH pele 


19,610,382 
2 





1,618,271 
214,309 
2,961,067 
250,000 
2,589,737 
266,401 
6,964,324 
2,641,519 
3,509,765 
215,200 
3,004,017 
413,72 








Net Premiun 
Surplus Income’ 
112,631 108,299 
99,858 108,991 
12,532,553 23,559.28 
2,319.774 5.353 '508 
642,190 2,542.5 
110,031 300 038 


5,666.720 10,804,787 





4,093,460 5,370,687 
2,492,886 3,763,31 
841,185 916-749 
3,415,303 3,468,995 
1,022,262 1,750,496 
1,243,044 343,857 
501,037 173,716 
1,156,771 1,080,549 
4,431 262,350 
789,026 1,092,783 
239,674 228,536 
1,096,653 1,810,499 
509,384 
170,326 
1,993,789 
391,261 
1,857,106 3, 
1,253,726 g 
6,844,481 5, 
1,037,580 2, 
3,020,665 6,108,344 
1,532,626 1,094,131 
1,020,346 2,547,344 
268,768 156,109 
173,250 448,793 
73,758 3,154 
3,039,205 4,502,332 
624,347 1,056,895 


3,718,495 9,066,160 
478,165 1,568,721 
4,265,096 6,943,294 
1,883,287 2,345,618 
386,768 310,677 





3,277,378 5,523,401 
845,529 1,136,018 
2,014,797 5,865,944 
201,862 254,636 
2,399,916 4,047,377 
592,708 778,029 
1,669,260 3,976,123 
873,542 1,512,745 
1,195,520 2,939,558 
110,178 531,181 
1,505,434 2,401,129 
562,165 1,337,055 
1,819,069 


373,070 





2, 247.450 


4,880,433 
1,715,193 





£48,529 

1 7 15,368 
270,787 539,645 
131,341 15,084 
2,840,764 5,741,555 
229 — 1,211,555 
5,298,17 8,934,012 
1,913, 5349 2,018,75 
653,207 201,414 
313,956 77,036 
407,419 42,898 
255,855 300,023 
259,112 921,552 
95,026 81,963 
5,672,517 12,899,897 
2,354,657 4,745,632 
2,278,402 2,826,436 
571,448 263,806 
6,383,809 10,644,222 
673,934 1,436,317 
150,889 403,579 
92,039 64,505 
1,479,479 4,806,458 
123,258 524,087 
4,561,111 11,133,368 
885,430 1,816,502 
637,894 641,752 
45,078 65,766 
535,612 1,793,644 
50,000 wwe neers 
233,708 1,618,088 
22,672 55,593 
2,274,837 3,718,466 
1,027,700 1,557,676 
750,401 1,893,018 
70,534 35,446 
1,270,975 1,324,025 
241,969 21°, 369 
919,215 1,678,365 
653,324 914,623 











9,558 
31,181 
11,129 
37,055 
19,069 
13,070 
27,882 
£7,450 
80,433 
15,193 
58,329 
42,982 
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42,898 
300,023 
921,552 

81,963 
899,897 
745,632 
826,436 

263,806 

644,222 

436,317 
403,579 

64,505 





806,458 
524,087 
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Net Premium 
Company and Location Capital Assets Surplus Income 

Union BuMsale <.ccsssdcscesas 1922 209,000 627,606 205,993 245,207 
, 1897 100,000 206,069 59,105 26,893 
United American, Pittsburgh.1922 200,000 981,730 196,924 470,134 
? 1897 100,000 215,317 75,738 41,492 
mit Fireman’s, Philadelphia.1922 400,000 2,130,903 471,218 630,445 
ve 1897 300,000 1,426,021 202,569 269,569 
U. S&S. Fire. New York........ 1922 1,490,000 13,227,788 3,058,236 7,768,937 
=o 1897 250,000 677,553 154,058 293,520 
Utah Home, Salt Lake Cy., Ut.1922 400,000 1,986,609 920,504 347,029 
1897 250,000 284,973 4,029 53,587 
Va. F. & M., Richmond, Va...1222 500,000 2,895,279 988,688 1,139,816 
; 1897 250,000 703,444 125,943 347,629 
Westchester, New York ...... 1922 1,000,000 10,590,927 1,795,450 7,397,201 
: 1897 300,000 2,241,054 703,389 1,276,062 
western Assur., Toronto ....1922  ........ 4,835,545 1,599,555 1,890,868 
pee |). uxceeces 1,636,689 547,731 1,724,403 
Wheel. Fire, Wheeling, W. Va.1922 200,000 640,540 173,693 203,726 
1897 100,000 233,518 73,664 60,018 


Progress Made by Casualty and 
Surety Companies in 25 Years 


HE table herewith gives the figures of casualty and surety companies that 
have been continucusly on a stock, old-line basis for 25 years. There are 


some companies that within the last 25 years have become stock companies, 
changing from mutuals, that have taken their place among the leaders. How- 


ever, this table presents only those that have been continuously on a stock basis 
for 25 years. The list is: 


Net Premium 

Company and Location Capital Assets Surplus Income 
Aetna Life, Hartford ......... 1922 $5,000,000 $191,718.046 $17,279,522 $24,066,663 
1897 1,750,000 45,577,272 6,711,502 448,479 

Amer, Credit Ind., St. Louis. .1922 350,000 3,011,951 665,539 1,755,196 
1897 200,000 390,052 67,904 206,451 

American Surety, New York. .1922 5,000,000 14,903,966 1,743,212 6,927,039 


1897 2,500,000 5,272,804 1,693,607 1,169,777 





Continental Cas., Chicago..... 1922 1,000,000 8,811,290 1,000,000 9,727,150 
1897 RGGGCe) sen cteaus CGSGE ven aegees 
Employers Liability, London..1922 = ........ 20,202,025 5,503,118 22,308,469 
ave BOGE Ses e ewe 1,1 388,189 1,043,183 
Fidelity & Cas., New York....1922 2,000,000 26,0 14,988,477 17,548,162 
1897 250,000 2,4 329,444 2,652,053 
Fidelity & Dep., Baltimore... .1922 3,000,000 13,1 2,415,827 8,025,176 
1897 750,000 1,7 596,127 666,414 
Guar. Co. of N. A., Montreal...1922  ........ 1,1 997,059 225,009 
1897 304,600 8 358,783 198,140 
Hartf. St’m Boiler, Hartford. .1922 2.000,000 9,633,088 2,420,013 2,999,104 
1897 500,000 2,119,097 316,354 848,980 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New York.1922 250,000 1,738,064 555,134 1,145,719 
1897 250,000 662,218 197,596 387,460 
London Guar. & Acci., London.1922 ~—......... 17,465,764 1,680,145 13,839,106 
BORG | -2eecwawe 808,158 305,549 615,700 
Metropolitan Cas., New York. .1922 200,000 1,322,136 232,550 1,277,700 
1897 100,000 452,468 218,876 261,642 
National Surety, New York...1922 5,000,000 25,034,409 5,763,247 13,365,648 
1897 350,000 535,901 60,009 199,507 

New Jersey Fidelity & P. G., 
Peewee, NM. Dic cccvecccs. 1922 500,000 2,604,434 398,191 2,079,382 
1897 100,000 158,574 19,293 69,352 
New York P. G., New York. .1922 150,000 1,573,822 403,475 1,400,365 
1897 100,000 311,823 194,809 202,013 
Ocean Acci. & Guar., England.1922 = ........ 19,244,843 1,373,151 14,189;164 
EBGe - Wknoeuws 267,772 239,402 60,288 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles. ..1922 1,500,000 65,199,251 1,715,769 3,809,802 
1897 100,000 3,083,952 253,127 272,611 
Preferred Acci., New York...1922 700,000 7,510,147 1,000,000 4,864,307 
1897 100,000 459,877 119,657 812,099 
Standard Accident, Detroit...1922 1,500,000 14,231,086 1,524,771 9,424,043 
1897 200,000 818,796 64,501 971,725 
Travelers, Hartford .......... 1922 7,500,000 219,005,682 10,188,995 40,074,585 
1897 1,000,000 3,362,128 459,011 2,820,917 
U. S. Casualty, New York..... 1922 500,000 7,362,094 1,010,037 6,246,210 
1897 300,000 640,725 33,104 576,345 
U.S. Fid. & Guar., Baltimore. .1922 4,500,000 33,572,450 5,234,142 26,310,413 
1897 261,200 281,421 7,115 3,030 
U. S. Guarantee, New York. ..1922 250,000 1,823,732 836,317 291,336 
1897 250,000 425,104 85,798 119,678 
U. S. Plate Glass, Phila....... 1922 100,000 209,282 60,412 86,110 
1897 100,090 16,718 42,138 21,328 
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The Old Line 


CEDAR RAPIDS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


oh 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 





Company of Character 





Fair Deal to Agents 





Operates in the richest corn belt 


of U.S.A. 





Room for general agencies in lowa, 


Nebr., Minn. and S. Dak. 




















The Commissioners’ Convention 


By THOMAS B. 


HE National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners was organized 
in 1871 and the first meeting was 
New York City. The annual 
will be held Sept. 5- 
near Mass. 
the most dominantly 


in 


held 
convention of 1922 
Swampscott, 


8 at 3oston, 
This convention is 
of insurance officials 

that it 
controls 


powerful conclave 
in the United States, is 
strongly centralized the 
operations of domestic companies and 


in 
and 


of companies of other countries while 
doing business in America. 

The convention does most of its work 
through standing committees. The offi- 
cers are president, first and second vice- 
presidents and secretary-treasurer. The 
of seven 


committee consists 


There 


executive 
members. are 22 standing com- 
mittees which are often supplemented 
in their activities by sub-committees and 


special committees. The most impor- 
tant committees are the committee on 
blanks, which requires uniformity so 


far as it is possible to achieve it with 
respect to the annual statements from 
all companies; a committee on exam- 
the 
secretary of the convention, and which 
to 
examine the companies in America; the 


inations, the chairman of which is 


committee delegates certain states 
fire insurance committee, the laws and 
legislation committee, and the valuation 


of securities committee. 


N view of the fact that the commis- 

sioners and superintendents of insur- 
ance have an .unusual amount of work 
to their own rather 
astonishing to see the real and intensive 
the 
throughout the year in connection with 
the National Convention. 

Customarily, a spring convention is 


do in states, it is 


work done by commissioners 


held and also a mid-winter convention, 
the The 
convention is usually or 


which are working sessions. 


annual more 
The 
of 


less educational in nature. 


mem- 
which 
One 
the most notable contributions was the 


bers contribute papers, some 


are remarkable in their scope. of 


paper by Insurance Commissioner C. 
W. Hobbs of Massachusetts on the sub- 
ject, “The Investment Laws Relating to 
Insurance Companies,” delivered at the 
1921 


The convention publishes a year book 


annual convention. 


which contains a reprint of each paper 
contributed by the members, a reprint 
of the of all 
stenographic notes of 


reports committees and 


discussions on 
papers and arguments pro and con. 
' 

HE 


state 


need of uniformity in every 


the of 
examination of companies, annual state- 


in America in matter 


underwrit- 


of 


ments, legislation, taxation, 
and 
and_ brokers, 
pronounced, and the convention’s chief 
activity is to obtain uniformity. The 
tremendous of this country, the 
presence of 48 different states, and the 
fact that insurance departments are usu- 
ally limited to very scant appropriations 


ing rules practices, licensing 


agents has always been 


size 


have prevented greater achievement by 
individual departments and correspond- 
ingly prevented great activity by the 
National Convention. 

The 


fact that insurance is so 


The National Underwriter 


highly technical and requires  wide- 


spread study and constant application 


serves rather to divorce it from the 
understanding and sympathy of the 
general public. Particularly in legisla- 
tive matters it is difficult for brokers 


and agents and the home cffice and for 
departments to induce legislatures to en- 
act into laws proposed bills which are 
of constructive worth. There is always 
more or less outcry against insurance 
It has not been the experience 
that 


that there is any organization of all in- 


k »bbies. 


ot the convention lobbies exist or 


surance interests, or that in present-day 


development any home office or any 


group of agents or brokers has endeav- 
ored to take advantage of the public. 











DONALDSON 


rates but was selected as the only na- 
tional crganization of fire insurance 
companies) came to an agreement with 
the convention on the question of “What 
Constitutes a Reasonable Underwriting 
Profit and the Method of Determining 
the Same?” 


HE 


consideration of the so-called model 


Convention now has before it 
bill, now a law in the District of Co- 
lumbia and designed to aid the Ameri- 
can merchant The sub-com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
committee on merchant marine and 
fisheries urged the Convention to ask 
the adoption of the same bill or a simi- 
lar bill in all states. The leading ma- 


marine. 


Thomas B. Donaldson is insurance 


commissioner of Pennsylvania and is 
now at the head of the National Con- 
vention of /nsurance Commissioners, 
the activities of which he reviews in 
this article. Mr. Donaldson has made 
a notable record since becoming the 
head of the Pennsylvania department, 
having been at the forefront in all 
progressive ixovements and institut- 
ing a number of valuable departures 
He is a 


Speaker 


in procedure in that state. 


vigorous and entertaining 
and has been in great demand at in- 


of both 


officials 


surance gatherings agents 
company he 
been in office, invariably making good 
in that capacity as well his 
official the 
capitol. He is recognised as one of 


and since has 


as m 
at 


duties Pennsylvania 


the strong men in the commissioners’ organization and has helped materially 


to make it the effective force 


HE has. done 


notable 


some 
bit- 
ter struggle with those who feared the 
of might militate 


against the business; whereas they dis- 


Convention 


things, usually after a 


hand oppression 
covered in the course of a year or two 
that the more rigorous the restrictions, 
the more healthful the business of insur- 
ance, 

For instance, some years ago the 
surety companies were in fierce compe- 
tition. They cutting rates and 
The 
immediate action 
the 
was the establishment of a bureau and 


were 


heedlessly underwriting. commis- 


sioners insisted upon 


to prevent insolvency, and result 
adherence to bureau rates by the com- 
panies which now survive. The conven- 
effected a radical 
the health and accident business when 


tion also change in 
certain disclosures plainly showed that 
the public was being imposed upon by 
some shortsighted individuals conduct- 
ing the health 
The fraternal question was coped with 
strong opposition. The 
3ill was the first drastic piece 


and acciden: business. 


in spite of 
Mobile 
of legislation regarding fraternals, their 
operation and their rates. 

In 1921 the Convention, in conference 
wit) the National Board of Fire Under- 


writers (which has no supervision of 


it is in the United States. 


rine writing companies of America are 
deeply interested in the bill. The novel 
features of the bill are (1) taxation upon 
net profits rather than gross premiums, 
which would apparently make a differ- 
ence of 5 percent in rates and permit 
the American insurers to compete with 
(2) the multiple line 
principle of permitting one company to 
write all kinds The bill 
limits underwriting to what is known 


foreigners, and 


of coverage. 
as marine insurance or transportation 
not 
interfere with coverage on the ordinary 


insurance, and would in any way 


factory or dwelling, or upon automo- 


biles when under their own motive 
power. 
HE Convention originated the plan 
of having the valuation committee 


supervise the preparation of the volume 
showing the market values of domestic 
and foreign securities (both listed and 
unlisted). 

The Convention accomplishes a great 
deal of work with a remarkably small 
income and disbursement. Modest con- 
tributions are made by some of the de- 
partments. The total contributions of 
1921 were about $2,800. In addition to 
that amount for maintenance of the 
Convention, the contributions by the 
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states for printing of the volume on 
valuations amounted to about $9,000. 


HAVE been a member of the Con. 

vention only since March, 1919, but 
in previous years had some contact with 
the individual members. It is impos- 
sible for me to pay fitting tribute to 
some of the patriarchs of the Conven- 
tion who have shown us, the younger 
men, the paths out of the wilderness of 


confusion which existed twenty-five 
years ago in insurance activities in 
America. The younger men of the Con- 


vention have, after all, an easy task be- 
cause the pioneer work was done by the 
vigorous fighters of early days. When 
one considers the small salary paid to 
the majority of insurance commission- 
ers, and when one realizes, as I have 
had opportunity to realize, the sincerity 
and high character of the individual 
members of the Convention, it is patent 
to me that no organization in the United 
States, composed of public officials, 
ever served the public so honestly, ef- 
ficiently and zealously as the public has 
been served by the patriarchs of the 
Convention. 


Your Silver Anniversary 


Not by wealth can respect and confi- 
dence of men be bought 

At all times such laurels must by serv- 
ice come. ; 

Today we grasp your hand with friend- 
ship fraught 

In token of your silver spurs well won. 

Onward through the years your colors 


stood. 
“Need” was your slogan—Need for in- 
tormation 


Amongst us all who seek for good, 
Lasting knowledge of the underwriting 
situation, 


Understanding that our wants required 
News from far and near and views of 


others, 

Depicted at least once a week, and also 
inspired 

Editorials that we might think as broth- 
ers. 


Rejoice that during all these vears, 
Wrought by work of pen well done, 
“Results” because you knew no fears, 
Inseparable truth—has your honors 
spun 
To enlighten with true knowledge. 
Ever shall all things come to pass. 
Right will prevail. To write thus 
your class. 
—JAmes M. NEWBURGER. 


1s 


Chicago, IIl., Aug. 1. 


Ohio Premiums in 1896 


Here are the premiums of the lead- 
ing companies in Ohio in 1896 as given 
in the first edition of The Ohio Under- 
writer: Aetna, $134,569; Connecticut, 
$106,528; Continental, $101,580; German 
of Freeport, $107,498; Hartford, $301,- 
543; Home of New York, $271,509; Mil- 
waukee Mechanics, $130,729; Nationa! 
of Hartford, $162,850; Phoenix of Con- 
necticut, $220,919; Scottish Union & 
National, $157,510; Ohio Farmers, $465,- 


209; Phenix of New York, $156,524; 
Fire Association, $146,800; German- 
American, $112,894; North America, 


$218,957; Royal, $296,717; North British, 
$100,210; Liverpool & London & Globe, 
$156,654, 
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STATEMUTUALLIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 











No matter how capable the management without the men and women who form the 

of a life insurance company may be, no connecting links between the Home Office 

matter how firm a foundation of business and the Insuring Public, all else would be 
5 integrity may underlie it, no matter, even, without avail. 

how excellent a policy it may offer the 

public, no Company can long be success- IN EIGHT AND ONE-HALF YEARS, 

ful without a competent and loyal Agency JANUARY 1, 1914—J UNE 30, 1922, 

Corps. THIS COMPANY HAS MORE THAN 

! DOUBLED ITS VOLUME OF BUSI- 3 

Our Company has always enjoyed the best NESS IN FORCE. 

of management; its SEVENTY-EIGHT 

YEARS of existence have been devoted to Its growth in all other avenues of progress 

erecting a solid structure of reputation has been in the same proportion. 

founded upon the worthiest elements of 

business character; its product—which is Its policy of management has been progres- 

Service and Protection—is of the highest sive in all matters of benefit or value to pol- 

grade known to the insurance world; but icyholders, beneficiaries and agency force. 





2 B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 
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This is a photograph of the members 
of the old International Association of 
Accident Underwriters taken in- front 
of the Lafaytte Hotel at Portland, Me. 
H.. G. B: president of the 
Continental the 
sitting at not 
greatly in The 
gentleman in the light suit holding his 
hat is none other than Alfred E. For- 
vice-president of the North Ameri- 
Accident. Sitting next to Mr. For- 


Alexander, 
Casualty, 

the right 

appearance. 


first man 
changed 


debonair 


has 


rest, 
can 


rest is “Uncle Edson” S. Lott, president 
of the United States Casualty, with 
large mustachios and jet black hair. 


Next to Mr. Lott is Walter C. Faxon 
of the Aetna Life. In the front row can 


be found W. H. Jones, H. D. Meininger, 
“Preferred” Potter and others. Some 
of the tall men in the business were 
present at this meeting. There is 
Charles H. Bunker, president of the 
Metropolitan Casualty of Chicago, 


standing by one pillar and his right 


hand man, “Double A” Smith, with his 
hat on standing by the other pillar. 
Near Mr. Smith is A. Duncan Reid, 


now president of the Globe Indemnity. 
Louis H. Fibel, president of the Great 
Eastern Casualty stands by a pillar, the 


Notable List of Field Men in 
West Twenty-Five Years Ago 


HERE were some interesting, 
picturesque and able fire insur- 
ance field men in the ranks in 
1897, 25 years ago, in the western terri- 
tory. The roll call would bring for- 
ward names of men who are familiar 
to underwriters. Some of them have 


passed on, still in the ranks. 
W. S. Abbott at that time was Michi- 
gan state agent of the North 
W. L. Althouse was special agent of the 
Manchester in Michigan. D. W. An- 
drews was special agent of the Sun in 
Missouri. George A. Armstrong of De- 
troit was special agent of the Hartford. 
Kansas 


others are 


British. 


George A. Bailey was state 
agent of the Phenix of Brooklyn; J. W. 
Bailey was Kansas special agent of the 
company. Thomas Baker, Jr., was spe- 
cial agent of the Queea in’ North Da- 
kota. George H. Bell was Obkio state 
agent of the North H. F. 
Jenedict was Nebraska state agent of 
the Western and British America. H. 
QO. Benedict was special agent of the 
Phenix in Ohio. R. M. Bennett trav- 
eled out of Springfield, IIt., 
agent of the Aetna. James G. S. Best 
special agent of the 
Waite Bliven of Chicago 


sritish. 


as special 


of Chicago 
Agricultural. 


was 


was special agent of the American of 
Philadelphia. L. J. Bonar of Mansfield, 
O., the “grand old man” of Ohio, 
state the North 
Herbert E. Boning was Ohio special 
agent of Delaware and Reliance. F. W. 
Louis was special agent 


was 


agent of America. 


Sowers of St. 


of the Orient. Nelson E. Briggs of 
Chicago was special agent of the 
North British. Fred S. Brooks of 
Detroit was special agent of the 


Niagara. F. H. Burke of Batavia, III, 
was special agent of the Fire 


tion. 


Associa- 


E, G. Carlisle of Chicago was special 

* agent of the Springfield and his 
brother, Henry W. Carlisle, 
agent of the Continental. J. D. Carpen- 
ter of Des Moines was state agent of the 
Western Underwriters. R. B. Carson of 
Chicago was special agent of the Com- 
mercial Union. W. O. Chamberlain of 
Minneapolis state agent of the 
Niagara. W. A. Chapman of Milwaukee 
Was special agent of Connecticut. A. 
A. Clark of Des Moines, was special 
agent of the Phenix of Brooklyn. W. 
H. Clemons of Cincinnati was special 
agent of the Phenix. George R. Cros- 


was special 


was 


the convention. 
Franklin J. Moore is prominent in the 
picture, so is John M. Boggs of the old 


best dressed man of 


Central Accident. The man on the ex- 
treme right in the derby hat is not 
Charlies Chaplin, but is none other than 
Ben F. Hadley, now secretary for the 
Equitable Life of Iowa, who at that 


time was with the “Eastern Under- 
writer.” Standing next to Hadley is 
George A. Watson, now eastern vice- 


president of The National Underwriter. 
Next to Mr. Watson, looking like a 
patriarch is the venerable George Leon- 
ard McNeil of the Massachusetts Acci- 


ley, Fort Madison, Ia., was special 
agent of the Lancashire. Francis Dana 
of Chicago was special agent of the 
Lancashire. Lewis F. Daniel of Min- 
neapolis was special agent of the North- 


ern of England. William C. Daniel of 


Columbus was special agent of the 

Northern Assurance. T. R. Daniel of 

Minneapolis was state agent of the 

North British. 

OHN E. DAVIES of Racine, Wis., 
was state agent of the Aetna. Carroll 


L. DeWitt of Indianapolis was special 


agent of the Glens Falls. J]. F. Ed- 
monds of Deadwood, S. D., was special 
agent of the Commercial Union. C. P. 


Englemann of Chicago was state agent 
of the Sun. J. B. Faatz of Des Moines 
was special agent of the Delaware and 
Reliance. J. D. Fleming was Missouri 
state agent of the Connecticut, a place 
that he still fills. C. W. Fort of Kan- 
sas City was state agent of the Home. 
Henry Fowler of Columbus, O., was 
state agent of he Home. John H. Gray 
of Chicago was special agent of the 
North British. Robert E. Gooch of 
Columbus, O., was special agent of the 
Liverpool. Otto E. Greely of Minneap- 
olis was adjuster of the Phenix. R. D. 
Harvey of Chicago was special agent 
of the New Hampshire. Charles W. 
Higley of Minneapolis was special agent 
of the New York Underwriters. L. E. 


OF ‘OLD ASSOCIATION OF ACCIDENT UNDERWRITERS 


mu i 


dent of Boston. Way over at the ex- 
treme left, standing by the man sitting 
on the chair at the left of the pillar is 
W. G. Curtis, president of the National 
Casualty and peering between the pil- 
lars near by is Secretary Franklin S. 
Dewey of the same company. This 
seems to have been something of an 
insurance newspaper convention. Stand- 
ing in the balcony are Charles E. 
Belcher of the “Standard,” Franklin 
Webster of the “Insurance Press,” Max 
Cohen of “Views,” and F. C. Oviatt of 
the old “Philadelphia Intelligencer.” 





Hildreth of Chicago was special agent 
of the Hartford. Fred A. Hubbard of 
Chicago was special agent of the Han- 
J. W. Hubble of Chicago was 
special agert of the Farmers of York. 
John P. Hubble of Chicago was special 
agent of the Greenwich. R. H. Hunier 
of Indianapolis was special agent of the 
Commercial Union. 


over, 


OHN C. INGRAM of Indianapolis 
pa special agent of the German- 
American. Nelson B. Jones of Lans- 


ing, Mich., was special agent of the 
American of Philadelphia. H. N. Kel- 
sey of Chicago was special agent of the 
Norwich Uzien. Preston T. Ke'sey of 
indianapolis was special agent cf the 
Liverpool. O. C. Kemp of Chicago 
was supervising general agent of the 
Rochester German. J. H. Lenehan of 
Chicago was special agent of the Pala- 
tine. J. K. Livingston of Jackson, 
Mich., was special agent of the Queen. 
H. R. Loudon of St. Louis was special 
agent of the Liverpool. W. S. Loudon 
of Des Moines was state agent of the 
Liverpool. George M. Lovejoy of Cki- 
cago was supervising general agent of 
the Magdeburg. A. J. Love of Omaha 
was special agent of the Glens Walls. 
Fred B. Luce of Chicago was special 
agent of the Palatine. Charles H. Luce 
of Lansing, Mich., was special agent of 
the Palatine. Frank A. Mannen of Min- 
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neapolis was special agent of the Vire- 
man’s Fund. W. E. Mariner of Chicago 
was special agent of the American of 
New Jersey.. John Marshall, Jr., of 
Chicago was special agent of the Royal 
Exchange. C. G. Meeker of Sycamore, 
Ii, was state agent of the Concordia. 
Frank A. Meinel of Chicago was special 
agent of the London & Lancashire, A. 
R. Monroe of Indianapolis was special 
agent of the Connecticut. George C. 
Mott traveled out of Chicago as state 
agent of the St. Paul. A. M. Nelson of 
Chicago was special agent of the 
Niagara Fire. 

W. O’Brien was special agent of the 
J. Phenix of Brooklyn in Michigan. R. 
S. Odell of Chicago was special agent 
of the Connecticut. A. C. Olds of Kan- 
sas City was special agent of the Phe- 
nix. W. E. Page of Milwaukee was 
special agent of the German American. 
H. O. Phillips of Chicago was special 
agent of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Fred W. Ransom of Grinnell, 
Ia., was special agent of the Providence- 
Washington. M. H. N. Raymond was 
Michigan state agent of the Connecti- 
cut. R. L. Raynolds of Omaha was 
state agent of the Connecticut. D. W. 
Redfield of Chicago was special agent of 
the Pennsylvania. J. Irving Riddle of 
Terre Haute, Ind., was state agent of 
the Phenix. J. W. Robertson of Chi- 
cago was special agent of the London 
& Lancashire. A. G. Sanderson of 
Columbus, O., was special agent of the 
Lancashire. 


P. SINGLETON of Louisville was 
J. state agent of the Niagara. John F. 
Stafford of Des Moines was special 
agent of the Scottish Union. W. R. 
Townley of St. Louis was special agent 
of the Western and British America. 
S. W. Tripp of Chicago was special 
agent of the Saginaw Valley Fire & 
Marine. W. E. Vandeventer of Chi- 
cago was special agent of the Phoenix 
of England. M. W. Van Valkenburg of 
Topeka was special agent of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe. M. P. Vore 
of Chicago was special agent of the 
Manchester. B. L. West of Chicago 
was special agent of the North America. 
H. H. Whitlock of Chicago was special 
agent of the Delaware and Reliance. 
Fred W. Williams of Jackson, Mich., 
was special agent of the Aachen & 
Munich. George G. Williams of Min- 
neapolis was special agent of the Com- 
mercial Union. Walter D. Williams of 
Minneapolis was special agent of the 
Spring Garden. W. E. Witherbee of 
Chicago was special agent of the Scot- 
tish Union, H. N. Wood of Omaha was 
resident secretary of the North British. 
Cyrus Woodbury of Columbus, O., was 
special agent of the Ohio Insurance 
Company. James Wyper of Chicago 
was special agent of the Union of 
England, 

Attention was called in the first issue 
of the Ohio Underwriter to the state- 
ment of Richard F. Loper of the old 
Guarantors of Philadelphia that the 
Travelers would probably discontinue 
its liability business. What was the re- 
sult? The Guarantors soon died and 
the Travelers has grown into a mas- 
sive institution. It has given up no 
line but has added more. There were 
Many predictions in those days that 
went wrong. 
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Safety and Security 


When safety and security are uppermost in 
the management of an insurance company, 
then every agent of that company can freely 
assure every prospective buyer of insurance 
that his company is as safe as careful and 
painstaking financing can make it. 


But when a company of this type gives its 
agents in addition that hearty degree of co- 
operation to which they are entitled, then the 
company representation becomes an asset of 
inestimable value. This is the secure position 
enjoyed by the Great Northern Life’s field force. 


Great Northern Life 
Insurance Co. 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


H. G. ROYER JNO. A. SULLIVAN C. O. PAULEY 
President Vice-President Secretary 
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How the Field Man Has Changed ° 


HO is there in the fire insurance 
business that has changed more 
during the last 25 years than the 
A manager's duties have 


special agent? 


altered somewhat since 1897, but noth- 
ing to compare with the change that 
has taken place so far as the state or 
An 
home office employe is doing 
the 
that it was carried on many years ago. 


special agent is concerned. exam- 


iner or 


his work in very much same way 
With the average employe of a fire in- 
surance company there has been a grad- 
ual change, of course, a natural evolu- 
tion, but when we think of the field man 
of 25 years ago and the special agent of 
today there is hardly a basis for com- 
The 
and marked. 


parison. change has been great 


The field man’s work has 
been so revised and diverted into so 
many new channels, that a field position 
today calls for an entirely different type 
of man than would have been selected 
25 years ago. 


20 or 
ONSIDER for just a few moments 
the kind of the old 
days, had the title of state or special 
frequently 


men who, in 


it was more 
agent and adjuster”) and just 
their In the 
place, the field man of 25 years ago was 


agent (and 
“state 
duties first 


what were. 


a rate maker. His state board had en- 
tire. charge of all rating matters in the 
state. Rates and surveys were made by 
of field of 
this work from time to time in connec- 
tion with their other field duties. At a 
meeting of the state board, it would be 
decided that Jonesville, 
needed rerating. 
mittee would be appointed to handle the 
the and rate 
Perhaps the rating methods 
not 


groups men who took care 


for instance, 


Accordingly, a com- 
town 


would visit 


every risk. 


work, 


of those days were 


the 
had to stand as issued. Individually and 


particularly 
scientific, but rates promulgated 
collectively, field men in any given state 
were powerful and vested with a great 
deal of authority. If a “rate war” broke 
out (a thing unknown today) the com- 
panies looked to their field men on the 
ground to handle the situation without 
home office suggestions. 

N the days when “state agent and 
] adiuster” was the usual title, it was 
held 


good 


to be an 
The title 
something. It 


necessary for. the man 


adjuster, and a one. 


“adjuster” stood for 
that the 


adjusted 


meant agent of those 
all the 


losses sustained by his company in his 


state 
times practically of 
territory, and certainly all of the im- 
Field men at that time 
had to know the technical side of loss 
They 


every day called upon to adjust a claim 


portant ones. 


adjustment work. were! nearly 
of some sort, and had to know a great 
deal 


business 


about values of all kinds, general 


conditions, and business pro- 


cedure in various industries. In short, 
they had to be equipped to adjust a loss 


of any size on a moment's notice, and to 


adjust it to the entire satisfaction of 
their companies. 

More, 25 years ago a field man, was 
usually given authority by his com- 


pany that is hardly enjoyed by any state 


or special agent of today. “There were 
giants in those days.” I suppose that 
everyone writing an article for the 


Anniversary Number of THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER will that phrase 
connection with comment upon 
the old days, but it certainly applies to 


use in 


his 


the field man of a quarter of a century 
ago. The man in charge of a state was 
in charge. He was expected by his home 
office to the 


proper proportions to agents, and once 


give authorizations of 
an authorization was given the company 
would stand back of the field 


the limit. Business methods were slower 


man to 
and more cumbersome some years ago, 
and the 
mote 


home office seemed re- 
the field. The company 
looked to the field man to handle the 
business in his state. 


more 
from 


It expected him 
to make the right kind of appointments, 
to give conservative and safe authoriza- 
tions, and to operate the company in his 





state in such’a manner as to produce 
a profit. A company in this way really 


field man, because the writing of busi- 
ness has become so standardized. 


HIS does not necessarily mean that 
the field man of today has been 
reduced to a hand shaker, or jollier, or 


It does mean, thovgh, that con- 
the 


tourist. 
ditions in insurance business have 
so changed that the field man’s duties 
have quite naturally changed with them. 
The supervision of a company’s activi- 
ties in any field has, in most respects, 
been shifted from the field man to the 
home or department office. It is still up 
to the field man to see that things are 
running smoothly and preperly, but it 
is no longer necessary or possible for 
a field man to do very much for a local 
agent in the way of rates, or adjust- 
ments, or unusual forms, or special 
authorizations, or anything of that kind. 
The whole complexion of the business 
has changed, and, in changing, has al- 
tered the characteristics and duties of a 
field man more than any other person 
in the business. 





was written by the 
He has been in fire 
in various sections 
field conditions. 


today. 





This discussion of the field man of 25 years ago and the field man of 1922 
western manager of one of the important fire companies. 
imsurance work for over 35 years. He traveled in the field 
of the middle west for a great many years. 
He has selected his own field man with great care. ‘During 
his field days he was regarded as one of the stalwarts of his state. 
observations upon the field man of a quarter of a century ago will be read 
by many with a great deal of interest. 
discussion of the characteristics, personality and makeup of the field man of 


He knows 
His 


None the less illuminating is his 








made a little home office out of every 
special agent’s 


state. 


headquarters in every 
This method of doing business 
produced strong men. 


itiative 


It developed in- 
It made 
field men positive and certain in their 
judgment. It gave them assurance. 
They had nothing to lean on. They be- 


and resourcefulness. 


came sufficient unto themselves, because 
they could not look to the home office 
for help. The home office took the posi- 
tion that the field man knew more about 
his own field than anyone in the home 
office, and it was, therefore, useless to 
turn to the home office for assistance or 
advise. 


a ee let us see what has happened 


since 1897. Today we have rating 


bureaus, adjusting bureaus, audit bu- 


reaus, factory associations, 
risk 


ciations, 


improved 


grain and oil 
risk 


departments, 
uniform 


associations, asso- 


sprinklered departments, 
hail depart- 
and all the 
We have a centralization of au- 
that 


regarded as possible 25 years ago. 


automobile 
ments, forms 
of it. 

thority 


rest 


been 
The 


field man has been shorn of most of his 


would not have 


power, and has become an entirely dif- 


ferent of individual. 


sort The rating 
work is out of his hands entirely. He 
adjusts very few losses today, even 


large ones. The audit bureaus see that 
the written, 
the big lines are handled by special de- 
partments 


business is properly and 


or bureaus or associations. 


The local agent does not feel the same 


need of the advice or counsel of the 


S I see it, the field man today is 
A fundamentally a business pro- 
ducer. His company frequently 
planted in an agency that represents 20 
or 25 other companies. 
about manner. 
There are uniform forms, and reinsur- 


is 


All are writing 


business in the same 
ance pools, and associations, and depart- 
ments for large lines. One 


company can do about as much for an 


writing 


agent as another. A particular company 
may have certain outstanding character- 
istics or attractions, but these may be 
entirely outweighed by others possessed 
by another company. Considering 
everything carefully, a local agent usu- 
ally comes to the conclusion that if he 
has 10 or 12 good representative com- 
panies in his office, he can get about as 
much from one as another. Faced with 
this situation it is up to the individual 
field man to put his company on the 
map in an office, and to, by one means 
or another, get more business out of a 
particular office than any other company 
secures. 


AIS means that the field man of 
us must have a strong person- 
ality. He must stand cut from the 
He must be forceful inter- 
esting enough to attract especial atten- 
tion the agent. He must 
make his visits so pleasant and _ profit- 


crowd. or 


from local 
able that the local agent is glad to see 
him again, and willing to give him just 
a little more business than any of the 
rest of the companies in his office are 
getting. In very have 


recent years we 


seen a remarkable growth of s 
Many fi 


called 


fire insurance side lines. i men 


have studied and mastered the varioys 
side lines, others have not, and most 
local agents have given side line busj- 
ness only scant attention. I have seen 
a number of field men who have been 


able to make strong connections hecause 
of their knowledge of side lines. They 
have shown local agents big possibilities 
in the sale of use and occupancy, or 


rent, or hail, or automobile or some 
other special form of fire insurance, 
They have not only talked to local 


agents about the possibilities of these 
lines but have gone with them to their 
principal customers and showed them 
just how to sell the side lines. 
demonstrations. They 
have given local agents the actual argu- 
ments to 
where 


They 


have made sale 


use. They have shown local 
the prospects 


what to say to them. 


HIS is the sort of thing that the 
field man of today has to do. He 


cannot influence, as he did in times gone 


agents are and 


by, the agent’s method of conducting 
his business. That is, he is not provid- 
ing the agent with rates. or telling him 
how his business must be written, or 
handling his loss adjustments for him, 
or arbitrarily passing on lines. All of 
this has been absorbed by the compa- 
nies. The actual writing of business by 
the agent is, comparatively speaking, 
very mechanical and_ routine. The 
agent knows just about what he can do 
and what he cannot do. He does not 
have to wait for the special agent to pay 
him a visit. He can shift for himself. 
Most local agents today are overloaded 
with companies. Unless a field man is 
alert and keen, and able to show an 
agent how and where he can get more 
business, his visit is quite liable to be 
regarded by the agent as a waste of 
time. 


HE present crop of successful state 
Le special agents is as different 
from the men who were traveling the 
country and bearing the same titles 25 
years ago as day is fron night. The 
special agent of 25 years ago could not 
succeed today because he could not fit 
present-day conditions, would be abso- 
lutely unable to give the local agent the 
kind of service that is today demanded, 
and would fall by the wayside because 
of lack of equipment. Similarly, the 
field man of today would find himself 
out of the running if he were asked to 
do the work that the state or special 
agent of 25 years ago had to perform. 
Field work has changed, and changed 
mightily. There may perhaps be further 
the work, but 
there certainly have been enough during 
the period from 1897 to the present time 


revisions of field man’s 


Some regret the passing of the old-time 
field man. I have never felt that way. 
He had to and conditions 
changed, simply faded the 
scene. I rather like the aggressive, vig- 


go, as 


he from 
orous field men of today who are scour- 
ing the country for business. They are 


creating a desire for various forms ot 
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fire insurance coverage. They are car- 
rving the gospel of fire insurance into 
remote quarters. They are planting the 
seeds of salesmanship in local agents 
who have been content to go along get- 
ting just about what has come to them. 
They are enlarging the selling possibili- 
ties of local agents all over the country. 
They are carrying the fire insurance 
business forward in a splendid manner, 
and are to be heartily congratulated 
upon the kind of work they are doing. 


Jane New henner s Tribute 


HE accompanying verses were 

written by Jane Newburger of Chi- 
cago, the 13-year-old daughter of James 
M. Newburger, the well known Chicago 
agent. Jane has a natural gift for writ- 
ing. She is a pupil in the University 
High School of Chicago. She is train- 
ing herself for a literary career. She 
has written some verses that are highly 
commendable. The accompanying 
verses, written especially for the anni- 





JANE NEWBURGER 
Daughter of J. M. Newburger, Chicago 


versary edition of THe NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER, were dashed off at a girl’s camp. 
The verses are printed just as they 
were written. 


‘Twas a small concern, 
The editors few. 

They were eager to learn 
And they did it, too 


Started 25 years ago 
In but a small way. 

By the hardest work 
It started to pay. 


With methods the best. 
\nd news that was true 
It flourished on— 
And the journal grew. 


Gives insurance news 

_ From A to Z. 

Fells the Why and Wherefore 
To you and me. 


Leading journal now 
Of the U.S. A. 

The reason’s clear 
As we read it today 


To the starters prais« 
And good wishes are due: 
The insurance fraternity 
Takes its hat off to you. 
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THE ELMER F. BAGLEY INVESTMENT CO. | 


or 


Established in 1895 
Capital $100,000.00 


ELMER F. BAGLEY, President D. H. HUTCHINSON, Secretary 


: 

COLUMBIAN BUILDING 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
| 
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General Agents 
and Managers 
In Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Colorado and Texas, representing 
twelve Old Line Companies with 


assets of over $50,000,000.00, writing 
Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Hail 


_ 


Twenty-Four Hundred 
Local Agents. 





Special proposition for Good Life Insurance producers. Notes 
handled. Bank connections furnished. Live leads for real 
; ; ‘ ; . Life Insurance Men . ; : 
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and Life Insurance. 
Six Special Agents. Over 
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SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 


For Men Seeking Connection in the Middle West 
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This company has just entered several new states and 
wants General Agents and Special Representatives. 
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Guaranty Life Insurance Company 
HOME OFFICE, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, Secy. and Gen. Mer. 
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Memories of Early Subscribers 


HE first subscription ledger of the 
"Toni Underwriter—long before the 

days of card systems—brings back 
some interesting memories. A. J. 
Thorpe of Cincinnati, manager of the 
United States Casualty, now dead, was 
the first name to be entered on the sub- 
scription books of the Ohio Under- 
writer. By actual count there were 194 
subscribers who started their subscrip- 
tions with the very first issue, Feb. 4, 
1897. This was not at all bad for an 
unpretentious, one-state, bi-weekly 
paper. It was not a great while before 
the paper had over 1,000 subscribers in 
Ohio alone. Going over these names 
brings back memories of men and com- 
panies long since forgotten 
others that are still here. 


and of 


HE first issue of The Ohio Under- 

writer was devoted quite largely to 
an attack and expose of the methods of 
C. B. Squire, the big mutual operator at 
Cleveland, who was then tearing things 
wide open for fire insurance in the state. 
It therefore struck a popular chord with 
Ohio agents and as most of them re- 
ceived sample copies of the first issue 
voluntary subscriptions poured in, a few 
even by telegraph. Cleveland has al- 
ways been one of the large city strong- 
holds of the paper and a big batch of 
subscriptions came in from there almost 
at once. 

So little did the publisher know of cir- 
culation getting methods that he actu- 
ally believed he could travel through 
the state and get a large list of sub- 
scriptions on mere description of the 
kind of paper he intended to get up; so 
before getting up any issue at all he 
made a little trip to some of the towns, 
including Hamilton, Middletown, 
Franklin and Dayton. The trip netted 
only ten or a dozen subscriptions all 
told and he soon saw that it was neces- 
sary to get out an issue of the paper 
before subscriptions in any number 
could be secured. Besides that, “Rough 
Notes,” of Indianapolis, getting wind of 
the new venture, had sent out a mail 
campaign to all Ohio agents offering 
with a subscription a complete desk 
outfit, which was in itself worth con- 
siderably more than the first year’s sub- 
scriptions. Agents would not think of 
taking more than one paper and the 
best that could be done was to secure 
the promise from these subscribers to 
take the new paper at the expiration of 
the “Rough Notes” subscription. 


OING over the names of these sub- 

scribers who were on from the first 
issue one of the very first was John G. 
Monrose, then right hand man of J. W. 
Cochran, manager of the Ohio Inspec- 
tion Bureau, afterwards special agent 
of the Continental and now manager of 
the General Adjustment Company at 
Philadelphia. Then there was Ben- 
jamin Marot, for many years general 
agent of the St. Paul Fire & Marine at 
Dayton, O., whom old time field men 
will recall. Meuche & Hichman of 
Dayton, John Memmer of Akron, Mc- 
Gervey & LeSourd of Xenia, and S. J. 
Massingham of Geneva, O., are among 
the “Ms” whom old time Ohio insur- 


ance men will recall and who took the 
paper from the first issue. Then there 
was N. B. Jones of Lansing, Mich., spe- 
cial agent of the American of Phila- 
delphia; D. E. Julian of Columbus, 
James F. Joseph of Cincinnati, I. W. 
Canfield of Chardon, Wm. C. Daniel of 
Columbus, special agent of the North- 
ern Assurance, a particular friend of 
the paper in the early days, as well as 
J. O. Dye of Springfield, then special 
agent of the Royal, now manager of 
the Rochester department of the Great 
American in New York. In those days 
Mr. Dye, Henry Fowler, state agent of 
the Home; Walter H. Sage, state agent 
of the Great American; Cyrus Wood- 
bury of the Queen, L. J. Bonar of the 
North America and John Kelly of the 
Scottish Union were among the leaders 
of the field forces. 


R J. FOSTER, then of Cincinnati, 
* special agent of the Connecticut 
Fire, of Columbus; R. E. 
Gooch of Columbus, special agent of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe and 
afterwards secretary of the Western 
Cleveland; Edmund Gard- 
ner, special agent of the Scottish Union; 
John Hoover of the London & Lan- 
canshire at Dayton, Chas. J. Herbold of 
Cincinnati, special agent of the Buffalo 
German, who recently died after many 
years of service as general agent at the 
home office; H. Beverly Hart of Cin- 
cinnati, special agent of the British 
America and Western; Chas. F. Knecht, 
independent adjuster at Dayton; Chas. 
D. Kidd of Dayton, T. C. & A. W. Par- 
sons, then local and general agents at 
Cleveland; Neal C. Rowland, secretary 
of the local underwriters’ club at Co- 
lumbus and now special agent of the 
Michigan Fire & Marine in New York 
State; Thomas H. Smith of Dayton, 
state agent for the German of Free- 
port; A. G. Sanderson of Columbus, 
special agent of the Aetna, later spe- 
cial agent of the Continental, in Ohio, 
and after that general agent of the 
Aetna for the Pacific Coast; A. M. L. 
Wasson of Cincinnati; John W. Wetzel 
of Dayton, special agent of the Penn- 
sylvania Fire; George M. Winwood of 
Springfield, state agent of the Phoenix 
of Hartford, and Harry J. Shreffler, 
special agent of the Hartford at Akron, 
are all among those field men who took 
the paper from its first issue. 


afterwards 


Reserve of 


O go back to some of the local 

agents whose names are well known 
and who endorsed the idea of an Ohio 
paper for Ohio agents by taking it 
from the very first might be mentioned 
Whittlesey Adams of Warren, O.; 
Arnold Brothers of Massilon, W. L. 
Alexander of Canton, Bancroft & Mc- 
Elroy of Columbus, John F. Deatrick 
& Son of Defiance, R. B. Edson & Son 
of Middletown, Sidney Eckley of Day- 
ton, John A. Falk of Sandusky, Francis 
and F. S. Ferry of Cincinnati, C. A. 
Farnham & Co. of Cincinnati, T. H. 
Geer & Co. of Cleveland, Greenamyer 
& Son of Latonia, Adam Gray & Co. 
of Cincinnati, King & Reed of Cleve- 
land, Kennett, Heckle & Co. of Cin- 
cinnati, C. A. Leech of Urichsville, 


Laws Insurance Agency of Cincinnati, 
Packer & Clark, general agents of the 
Employers Liability at Cleveland; Le- 
Roy Parsons of Mansfield, Robinson & 
Welty of Canton, Fred Rauh & Co. of 
Cincinnati, E. F. Sawyer of Marysville, 
Frank Tallmadge of Columbus, Fred P. 
Thomas & Co. of Cleveland, Waddell & 
Knapp of Marion. These were all good 
names whose endorsement and patron- 
age of the infant enterprise augured well 
for its success. 

The of Robinson & Welty 
brings back particular memories be- 
cause later George H. Robinson of this 
firm became the first traveling repre- 
sentative of The Ohio Underwriter and 
afterwards the successful vice-president 
of the “Insurance Field” in New York. 
Mr. Robinson was one of the graduates 
of THe NaTIoNAL UNDERWRITER school of 


name 


whoni his old associates were particu- 
larly proud. 


N going over the names of these early 

subscribers much of reminiscence and 
history comes to mind. There was 
Henry Bohl of Columbus, still hale and 
hearty, then engaged in developing the 
Prudential’s large interests in the cen- 
tral west. He secured the Prudential’s 
advertisement for the young paper at 
the annual banquet of the company. 
When sitting opposite President Dry- 
den, the late senator, he leaned over and 
told President Dryden that he wanted 
just one thing that evening, and that 
was the Prudential’s advertisement for 
his friend out in Ohio. 

As E. Jay Wohlgemuth, founder of 
the old Ohio Underwriter, had started 
insurance journalism as a boy with the 
“Indicator” in Detroit and knew the 
Michigan insurance men well, it was 
natural that The Ohio Underwriter 
should take on Michigan as soon as 
Ohio was covered. Naturally, too, the 
old Detroit and Michigan agents whom 
he had known were among the first to 
take the paper. One of these early 
friends was Joseph Belanger, a_ well 
known agent who was honored the 
day by the Continental for 25 
years of service. S. 


other 
F. Angus, general 
manager of the Home Life and one time 
president of the old Imperial Life of 
Detroit; J. Benson, resident manager 
in Detroit for the Fidelity & Casualty; 
A. Bunclark of the Continental Assur- 
ance of Detroit, now the Continental 
Casualty of Chicago, but at time man- 
aged by Myron C. Long; E. F. Chap- 
man, for many years manager of the 
Michigan Inspection Bureau; H. F. 
Cornell of Kalamazoo, later of Detroit, 
general agent of the German of Free- 
port; G. W. Chandler of Detroit, gen- 
eral agent of the Employers Liability; 
J. J. L. England of Detroit, state agent 
of the Northern Assurance; W. Fred 
McBain, secretary of the old Grand 
Rapids Fire; Jacob Guthard & Son of 
Detroit, James A. Jones, A. G. Lindsay, 
Parker & Millen, which is now the W. 
A. Eldridge agency at Detroit; Chas. F. 
Peltier, T. J. Reilly of Detroit, were 
some of the Detroit and Michigan men 
who took the paper from the start. 


T was really surprising how quickly 

subscriptions came in after the Paper 
was once fairly started. Mr. Wohlge- 
muth was in Mansfield, O., one day and 
put on four annual advertisements and 
12 new subscriptions in a single day, 
going to Akron that night and the next 
day, Saturday, putting on 24 new sub. 
scriptions before 2 o’clock when he took 
the traction car into Cleveland for over 
Sunday. Many of these subscriptions 
put on 25 years ago are still on the 
books. In those days the old time 
agency mutual companies and the Ohio 
stock companies were quite strong, 
There was cordial good will between 
the mutual contingent headed by “Dick” 
Smith of the Richland, John Vernon of 
the Ohio Mutual, “Jimmy” Cook of the 
Mansfield, and others of the mutual 
contingent and the stock company men, 
while the Ohio Farmers was a distinct 
element in itself with about five special 
agents. It must be remembered that 
the business in Ohio 25 years ago was 
much smaller than it is now and it was 
unusual for a company to have more 
than one field man in a state. 

During the second year of the paper 
Mr. Wohlgemuth attended the 50th an- 
niversary meeting of the Ohio Farmers 
at LeRoy. The evening before in the 
company hall in the basement of its 
building where many of the agents were 
gathered some agent took it upon him- 
self to see that every man present be- 
came a subscriber then and there to 
The Ohio Underwriter. There were 
about 110 men in the room of whom 
some 60 were already taking the paper 
and over 40 were signed up on the spot 
simply by writing down their names and 
addresses on a sheet of paper up against 
the wall. The mutual men were friendly 
and many a local agent’s subscription 
came in with the card of a mutual com- 
pany secretary pinned to it. 

It was in Ohio and Michigan that the 
young paper, without much regard to 
how other insurance papers were con- 
ducted, proved that it had ideas of its 
own and worked out the plans of serv- 
ice that later were to be applied else- 
where. 


Growth of Fleet Idea 


NE of the modern day developments 

in fire and casualty insurance is the 
fleet idea, whereby a number of com- 
panies are joined in one business family, 
either by common stock ownership or 
other alliances that bring them more or 
less closely together. Some years ago 
a large company usually reinsured a 
smaller company and it liquidated. Now 
there are comparatively few out and out 
reinsurances. 

The plan followed is for the parent 
organization to purchase the bulk of the 
stock of a company which desires to get 
out of the wet and run it as an inde- 
pendent entity, but give it the advantage 
of its underwriting knowledge and man- 
agement. In this way the overhead 
expense is reduced, the company is 


strengthened in the field and its general 
tone is improved. 
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of Newark | : 
| January Ist, 1922 | 








_ Capital Stock - - - - $ 2,500,000.00 
| Liabilities- - - - - - 11,425,030.50 

Special Reserve Fund - 300,000.00 
3,611,471.47 


$17,836,501.97 


_ Net Surplus- - - - - 








With Everything American, Tomorrow Is Secure 
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The Privilege of Service 
Ours has been the privilege of serving Every man whose privilege it is to serve 
the people of Oklahoma and Arkansas his community with life insurance is 
for ten years. How well we have alert to the possibilities of increasing 
succeeded is best evidenced in the un- his own production. His representa- 
faltering confidence of our agents and tion of an insurance company should 
policyholders, rather than in any be permanent. He should so choose 
assertion not founded upon a definite his company that he will never have 
indication of faith. regret for his choice. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
ral 
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| St. Paul Fire and Marine 
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Insurance Company 
Founded 1853 


Capital and Net Surplus, Over 
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$8,300,000.00 
Fire, Automobile, Hail, Marine (Inland and 
Ocean), Registered Mail, Parcel Post, Riot and 
Civil Commotion, Explosion, Earthquake, 
Sprinkler Leakage and Windstorm 
Home Office - St. Paul, Minn. 
= ee 
_ a 
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Providence Washington _ Virginia Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company Insurance Company 
of Providence, R. I. of Richmond, Va. 
123rd Anniversary 90th Anniversary 
Every successful business en- Local insurance men are con- 
terprise owes its success to tributors to the success of in- 
the efforts of its entire organ- surance companies. Careful 
ization. In insurance, not fostering of agency interests 
the least importance should and representation of depend- 
be attached to the hard able insurance institutions a 
working and _ painstaking builds up insurance prestige 
agency force. of a lasting character. 


Western Department 
Insurance Exchange 
Chicago, Il. 
F. B. Luce, Manager Cc. E. Clutia, Asst. Mgr. 
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Sinators 
of the 
“Perfect Protection Policy” 
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of Pittsburgh 
Or 


Twenty-Fifth 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Insurance Company 
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Great Republic Agents Are 
Successful and Prosperous! 


“‘There’s a Reason’’ 








Liberal Commissions and 
Attractive Policies form a 
combination that is hard 
to beat 


The Company’s New 20-Payment 





Policy Is a Winner 


On Basis of $10,000 It Will Pay 








$20,000 in case of Accidental Death. 
10,000 in case of Natural Death. 


100 per month in case of Permanent Total Disabil- 
ity and in addition Company pays premiums 
and $10,000 at Natural Death, or $20,000 in 
case of Accidental Death. 


10,000 cash and $100 per month in case of Accidental 

Loss of hands or feet, one hand and one foot, 
. or the sight of both eyes, and in addition the 

Company pays premiums and $10,000 at 
Natural Death, or $20,000 in case of Acci- 
dental Death. 

2,500 additional indemnity for Accidental Loss of a 
hand, a foot or an eye. 

10,000 to Insured in case of death of Beneficiary from 
travel accident. 


Unusual Agency Opportunities for Salesmen of 
Character and Ability exist in Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona and California. If interested, write 
to any of the branch offices shown below, or to 
the home office. 


E. L. BLACK, Manager, Wheatley, Ark. 


H. S. BRIDGEWATER, Manager, J. R. RAILEY, Manager, 
Central Department, Southwestern Department, 

1951-2 Railway Exchange Bldg. 401 Dallas Co. State Bank}Bldg. 
Saint Louis, Mo. Dallas, Texas 


Great Republic Life 


Insurance Company 


W. H. SAVAGE, 


Vice-President and Agency Director 


A. OTIS BURCH, 


President 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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“VIRGINIA 


THE 
SOUTHLAND 


LIFE 
| INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


WILL ENTER THE STATES OF 


MINNESOTA, INDIANA, VIRGINIA, TENNESSEE 
AND LOUISIANA 


Men of Ability and High Character 
will find the Southland’s Agency 
Contract most Attractive 








a 


HARRY L. SEAY, LAWRENCE M. CATHLES, 


President V. P. and Act. 
CLARENCE E. LINZ, PHILIP N. THEVENET, 
V. P. and Treas. Secretary 
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/ Tennessee 





ADDRESS 


CLARENCE E. LINZ, V. P. & Treas. 
In Charge of Agency Dept. 
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Twenty-six years’ record of fulfilled obligations 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 


and 


GUARANTY COMPANY 


JOHN R. BLAND, President 
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Assets—May 31, 1922—$35,263,928.21 


@ The agressive agent linked with a strong com- 
pany has won half the battle. 


@ The agent of this company is a part of it. 


@ This company endeavors to give its agents unsurpasssed 
service not only through its home office in Baltimore, 
but through its branch offices from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 


@ This service is carried to you by a corps of special 
agents—the kind whose assistance counts. 


@ The policy of the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
ompany is to avoid technicalities in the settlement of 
claims. 


AN AGENCY STAFF SECOND TO NONE 
AND GROWING FAST 


Surety Fidelity Burglary 





Casualty 
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THOS. F. KEELEY 
President 
. I. NAGHTEN R. W. WOLFE 
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Vice President Vice President 


GEORGE. ESSIG JAMES HANNING 


Secretary Ass’t Secretary 
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Fire Insurance Company 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





commission contracts to agents 
having desirable business to 
offer. 


John Naghten & Co. 


— 1863 
GENERAL MANAGERS 
o- Insurance Exchange Chicago 


re 





: In Business Since 1903 

| Agents wanted in Illinois, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. Liberal 

| 
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The Insurance Exchange Building 


“The Greatest 


Insurance Building 
in the World” 


Center of Chicago 
Insurance Activities 


NAPOLEON PICARD 


Room 808 


Manager 
Telephone Wabash 756 
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This Is Our Anniversary 


We close the first quarter of 
a century with an unbroken 
record of success. Operating 
in 34 states, we are constantly 
expanding. Our policy con- 
tracts “the best sellers,” 
as they make a strong appeal 

to the business man and 


are 


farmer. 


Opening up rich, new territory, 
of course we need experienced 
men, ambitious to build up per- 


manent, 


prosperous business 


We make 


for 
liberal contracts with strong 
men. 


dential. 


themselves. 


Correspondence confi- 
Wire or write 


| The Bankers Reserve 
Life Company 


Home Office: OMAHA, NEBR. 


Assets, $12,000,000.00 
Business in Force, $80,000,000.00 
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25 Years of Progress [s 
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Service 
to Policyholders 


Co-Operation with Agents 


Out of the sixty- -two years’ ex- 
perience in serving the insuring 
public, The Guardian has 
evolved a_ broad, progressiv e 
program of service to its clients 
and its representatives in the 
field that is unique in the an- 
nals of American Life Insurance. 


The Company’s continued 
growth and expansion on these 
sound principles affords an 
opportunity to men of caliber 
to grow with it. The complete 
story of what The Guardian is 
doing for its policyholders and 
agents will interest the kind of 
men who can measure up to 
these opportunities. 


For Full Information, Address 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


OR 


GEO. L. HUNT, Superintendent of Agencies 


The Guardian Life In- 


surance Company 
of America 


Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


Home Office: 
50 Union Square, New York 
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Insurance Exchange 


Valuable Musical Instruments 
Personal Jewelry and Furs 


175 W. Jackson Street, Chicago, III. 


INSURANCE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Excess Bonds, Excess Liability, Excess Compensation 


Tourists’ Effects 


Salesmen’s Samples 


A. F. SHAW & CO. 


Insured under liberal floater policies at lowest prices 








FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
REINSURANCE ONLY 


an 





INTER- OCEAN 
REINSURANCE 
COMPANY 


CEDaR RAPIDS 
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INTER: OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


tm 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


CEDAR RAPIDS .IOWA 
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August 3, 1922 Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Number LVII 
THE NATIONAL LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Home Office—Nashville, Tenn. 
Cornelius A. Craig, President W. R. Wills, Vice-President 
C. R. Clements, Secretary & Treasurer 
Twenty-second Annual Financial Statement—Year Ending Dec. 31, 1921. 
CASH CAPITAL $600,000.00 
ASSETS: LIABILITIES: 
isiieies NN AERC CONOR © o5 Sy 5a cance wadco ti wsdnandudaatiaccwoe vanawasaeed $3,809,549.54 Legal Reserve Life Insurance Policies ..............cccceccec ccc cecccsee es o$2;005,246.90 
Real Estate Loans, First Mortgages. .......6ccccccciccccscesccccacecieccecs: Semele ee nr OE in cece du dawweadnecenedrecscdecWiccmwnnea 182,992.54 
Cagle TY SOE AMES CONNOR, 6 occ op ecw ada acon setnenadaccudesscewewasiewesces 469,976.69 mE IC ae aed ons 686s tac ag wadeae eee adacasdveecuexvadséncesou ape 
ROG GOUe MRO CHD GROOMS: oo 8 ao5c cob eicScdkanscvnceiuetdatcdgddeusdtadenous 178,600.00 Reserve for Epidemics ...............+..ssceeesececeeceesceeesereccereteeee & 300,000.00 
ee ED. okt cotatds uudadscbeweueuscueeenbuadenenéwccanednecdeineel 135,727.97 Sg gn ye eS” er 
Peete Riva ee Diclerntd PVCs: ook 565665 é cidacccc neccweuseevesiveccesaae 98,197.77 ee eT ke PE er er aa ee 
RESURGRE (See ePOEU OIE CINDUNE «<4. 40:0cta ceca carecctaasWasccecedacncuceductaaes 81,009.80 Dye to Agents om Bond Thepbelts, Ct... cc cccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccee SMES 
— Policy Claims in Process of Payment or Adjm’nt................000eeeeee 68,316.60 
TOTAL ASSETS Pees t ec eee teens eee eeeteeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee cee ee ees 29157 004.94 PE ET SEN oo Gakadiene Sun naWsao ntaGaenadecseGing wduasachaeade eccicenvan 39,562.45 
i NN ie seas da snnohads $5,796,713.85 
CREE ie FeO URE OS co ects caccchecesdectsusneudeeccausasedeeee 1,360,291.09 
GROWTH BY FIVE-YEAR PERIODS 
ASSETS YEAR ENDING POLICIES IN FORCE YEAR ENDING CLAIMS PAID YEAR ENDING 
Dec. 31, 1901, $19,607.74 Dec. 31, 1901, No. 26,589 Dec. 31, 1901, $37,907.32 
Dec. 31, 1906, $196,095.72 Dec. 31, 1906, No. 112,894 Dec. 31, 1906, $211,891.96 
Dec. 31, 1911, $694,155.65 Dec. 31, 1911, No. 271,572 Dec. 31, 1911, $645,731.58 
Dec. 31, 1916, $2,295,828.92 Dec. 31, 1916, No. 548,782 Dec. 31, 1916, $1,639,091.70 
Dec. 31, 1921, $7,157,004 .94 Dec.31, 1921, No. 1,002,992 Dec. 31, 1921, $4,417,238.11 
First Safety—Then Progress First Safety—Then Progress First Safety—Then Progress 
TOTAL CLAIMS PAID ALL YEARS a 
$26,505,578.97 : 
rw eee eee eee eee ole ole opal 7 
Y O tunity Lies H 
Mr. Salesman:— 
We have at present, Four The CENTRAL LIFE of 
Splendid openings for men who lowa isa household word. We 
can qualify as General Agents. | write Men, Women and Chil- : 
dren. Double Indemnity and 
WISCONSIN—The State Total Disabilty. 
of Diversified Industries 1s a fer- Witiie-hiae Sell cassie 
tile field for the man with sales- P 
; 1: and satisfy yourself. 
manship ability. 
Our Company has a well es- A. GC. Larson, 
tablished agency in this state. State Manager 
Over Thirty Millions of busi- Madison, Wisconsin 
ness in force. First Central Building 
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Old Line Legal Reserve 


: 
R An Unequaled Record 
in Kansas! 


Eleven Years Old and A Giant in 
the Financial Affairs of 
the Southwest 


Never before has any Kansas Life Insur- 
ance Company accumulated such a volume 
of business in force-— 


OVER $32,000,000.00 


Never before has any Kansas Life Insur- 
ance Company paid out such an amount 
of money to its Policyholders— 


OVER $1,000,000.00 
SINCE ORGANIZATION 


Kansas’ Greatest Life 
Insurance Company 


Invites Inspection--Inquiry of Integrity 


The Farmers & Bankers 


Life Insurance Company 
Wichita, Kansas 


| Home Offices 
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The Continental Casualty 
Company ts celebrating 
its 25th anniversary 
this year 














CONTINENTAL | 
wr Company 


. B. ALEXANDER, President 


Peewee 


Canadian Head Office: 
Toronto 


General Office 
Chicago “Tilinois 


The Bem With a Continent of Friends 
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Firmly Rooted In The Soil Of Ohio 


Many eminent men and women and 
highly successful and most excellent 
institutions have come from Ohio. 
There is a spirit of enterprise, initiative 
and industry in the state that spells 
achievement. 


The Gem City Life Insurance Company 
is a product of this great state and is 
furnishing personal insurance to the 
citizens. It writes life, accident and 
health insurance. 


It has $5,500,000 life insurance in force 


and has passed the half million mark 
in assets. 


It is able to furnish commercial and 
industrial health and accident insurance. 
It writes substandard life insurance 
risks. In short the company is fully 
equipped to meet the need of agents 
and policyholders. 

It is in close touch with the needs of 
the field and gives substantial backing 
to its agents in the development of 
their territory. It cooperates with its 
field workers in every possible way. 


The Gem City Life Insurance Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


I. A. Morrissett, Vice-President and General Manager 
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NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 


i) 


SAN FRANCISCO 
DENVER 


MARSH & MSLENNAN 








INSURANCE 





Fire Marine 
Automobile 


Jewelry Burglary 
Tourist Floater 


TELEPHONE WABASH 640 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 


LONDON 


SEATTLE DETROIT MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG CLEVELAND DULUTH 
COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH BUFFALO 


Seeley 
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American life 


Reinsurance Company 
DALLAS 


Magnolia Building 


Chicago 


29 South La Salle Street 


Insurance In Force 


IE 2 es ee had a er ee $ 363,134 
ree oe errr 12,714,577 
NS oc 3.0 Noone ee SL Ew Moke 24,023,514 


I a dso bP nol bs hed SRS 30,029,612 


1922 Record 


New Business $1,175,621 ahead of 1921. 


Endorsements 


This from a client regarding payment of Claim. 
“We appreciate very much your promptness and 
your fairness in making this settlement. We regard 
it simply as another evidence of the fact that we are 
doing business with a reinsurance company which is 
second to none in the treatment which it gives its 
clients. Your uniform promptness and satisfactory 
manner of handling our business has been extremely 
satisfactory throughout all of our dealing with you.’ 


This from recent Examination Report. “It is 
gratifying to be able to state we find after close in- 
vestigation that the history of the company from the 
beginning has been entirely free from objectionable 
methods or practices. The Officers and Directors 
are men of recognized ability, character and energy. 
It is evident that the company enjoys the fullest 
confidence of its clients and that both the excellent 
service it renders and the security it furnishes are 
duly appreciated.”’ 


FULL COVERAGE 
LIFE - DISABILITY - DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
FROM BOTH OFFICES 


A. C. Bigger, President 

Fred D. Strudell, Secretary 
Morton Bigger, Assistant Secretary 
Bert H. Zahner, Chicago Manager 
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Something New! 


The Kansas Central Indemnity Company 





announces their new non-cancellable, non- 
prorating policy in which the principal sum 
is paid up intwenty years. The price is well 
within the reach of every one and only a 
trifle more than the old cancellable, pro- 
rating contract. 


W-H-Y 


did the Kansas Central show a larger in- 
crease in business last year, from Kansas, 
than any other accident Company operating 
in the state? 


Why will the Kansas Central show a larger 
increase for the year 1922P The new ap- 
plications written in the first twenty days in 
June was an increase of over 700% over the 
same period in 1921. 


Salesmen 


find it profitable to represent the Kansas 
Central, because the Kansas Central is back 
of their agents with clean, fair contracts. 
The Kansas Central cannot be excelled in 
the promptness of handling claims. The 
Kansas Central receives hundreds of letters 
from claimants testifying to their fairness in 
paying the claims. 


Some excellent territory is open for honest 
salesman. Write us in confidence, stating 
your experience. 


The Kansas Central 
Indemnity Company 


Hutchinson, Kansas 
Capital Stock $100,000.00 


The Oldest and Strongest Kansas Disability Company 
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Officers: 


ANTHONY MATRE 


President 


NAPOLEON PICARD 


Secretary-Treasurer 


DR. H. REIS methods are orthodox and consistent 
Vice-President 


JOSEPH BERNING 


Vice-President 


eo THE MARQUETTE 


progress showing its popular- 
ity with agents. It is not a 





plunger. Its underwriting 


with good practices. 








ASSETS Is Licensed in the following States: 
Two Million Dollars Colo.; Ill.; Ind.; Ia.; Ky.; La.; Md.; Mass.; Mich.; 
Writes Five andl Torna Minn.; Miss.; Mo.; Mont.; Nev.; N.H.; N. J.; N.Y.; 


N.C.; Ohio; Pa.; S.C.; Tenn.; Texas; W. Va.; Wis. 
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MARQUETTE 
NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO 
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HIS company has made rapid : 
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Detroit National Fire Insurance Company 
231-233 John R. Street, Detroit 


Michigan’s Favorite Home Company 


GEORGE K. MARCH, President and General Manager JAMES M. TEAHEN, Treasurer 
A. A. TEMPLETON, Vice President W. C. GEROW, Secretary 

F. J. HAYNES, Vice President M. E. BLACK, Assistant Secretary 
F. C. COOK, Counsel 
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The 


Eureka-Security 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


22 Garfield Place 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


From one growing Cincinnati 
Institution to another, The 
National Underwriter, ¢reet- 
ings on its 25th Birthday. 





B. G. DAWES, JR., Vice-President and Secretary 
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General Casualty and Surety Insurance 


Buy Your Insurance From a Michigan Company 


Workmen’s Compensation. Automobile— 
Liability, Property Damage and Collision 





Residence Burglary, Owners’ and Tenants’ Elevator, General Public Liability 
Plate Glass Accident and Health Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


GENERAL CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
ELMER H. DEARTH, President 


First National Bank Building, Detroit, Michigan 
TELEPHONE: CADILLAC 3301 


Cadillac Square and Woodward Avenue 
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SUPTUDULUEETE EEUU T UCU COCR EET ET EEE ECCT CEE 


Detroit Life Keeps Up Its Record 


@ During the year 1921 the Detroit Life established a record 





of new business of better than a million a month in 
Michigan. 


@ During 1922 this Company has broken every record estab- 
lished in 1921. Each month this year the new business 
written has exceeded by a substantial amount the amount 
of business written during the corresponding months in 1921. 


@ The record for the first five months of 1922 shows a total 
of $6,077,000 this year, compared with $4,279,000 of last 


year, an increase of 42%. 


q The record of business during the month of May in 
Michigan was $1,248,000 compared with $1,003,000 last year. 


q The Detroit Life maintains its position of excellent prog- 
ress by giving the best service possible to its Agency force. 
This Company has a few high class positions still open in 
Michigan. Any good Life Insurance man desirous of making 
a new affiliation with a progressive, ever-growing organiza- 
tion is invited to address the Home Office, Forest & Wood- 
ward, Detroit. 
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DETROIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


**The Company of Service’’ 


M. E. O’Brien, President 
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New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass 


Insurance Company 
Newark, New Jersey 


Established 1868 


Liability Plate Glass 


Burglary Insurance 
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@ A NEW and VERY LIBERAL TOTAL DISABILITY 
CLAUSE providing a monthly income of one per cent of 


the face of the policy and immediate waiver of all future 
premiums. 


q@ A NEW and VERY COMPLETE RATE BOOK out- 
lining (in addition to all the standard terms) about fifteen 
new policies, many of which are unique to the Minnesota 
Mutual—Special Business Protection Policies, Special Re- 
newable and Convertible Term Policies, Two Special Chil- 
drens’ Policies, Salary Continuance and all forms of Monthly 
Income Policies, Special Endowments maturing at various 
ages, etc. 








The Minnesota Mutual Announces— 


@ A NEW POLICY HOLDERS HEALTH SERVICE, 


opening to all policyholders ful! use of the well equipped 
laboratories in the Medical Department. 


q@ A NEW APP-A-WEEK CLUB for our agents and Special 


and Valuable Sales Helps and Personal Production Charts 
to those agents that qualify. 


q A Continuation of the direct help of the Agency Depart- 
ment that has characterized the Minnesota Mutual for years. 


€ WE OFFER TO MEN OF PROVEN ABILITY A 
LIBERAL CONTRACT, GOOD FIRST YEAR COM- 
MISSIONS, SPLENDID RENEWALS, AN IDEAL 
ARRANGEMENT FOR FINANCING AN AGENCY IN 





KANSAS 
VIRGINIA 


ILLINOIS MICHIGAN MONTANA 


INDIANA ~~ LOUISIANA CALIFORNIA OREGON 
SOUTH DAKOTA — TENNESSEE 


O. J. Lacy, 2nd Vice-President in charge of Agencies 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Saint Paul 
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We Solicit Reliable 
Agent's and Broker's Insurance Accounts 
for 
Chicago and Cook County. 


Fourteen Strong Old Line Companies 
writing 
All Lines of Insurance 


BRUMMEL BROS. 


MANAGERS 


1501-175 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 
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New York Philadelphia 


Boston 


ELIEL AND LOEB COMPANY 
INSURANCE 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


Jacos M. Loers, President 

R. G. ScHEUNEMANN, Vice-President 
Howarp G. Kornsuitu, Vice-President 
LesteR KornsBuitu, Vice-President 
Hamitton M. Loes, Vice-President 

F. G. Merritt, Secretary, and Treasurer 








TELEPHONE 
WABASH 3961 
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THE PEOPLES LIFEINSURANCE CO. 
OF ILLINOIS 


Assets Over $800,000.00 


Insurance 1 In F orce 





Dec. 31, 
Dec. 31, 
June 15, 











Peoples Life Building 
130 No. Wells St. 
Chicago 











1920, $4,800,000 
1921, $7,175,000 
1922, $10,275,000 


The best Bank & Life Insurance Savings Plan 


On The Market 
PAGE & BARLOW 


MANAGERS 


BANK & LIFE INSURANCE SAVINGS PLAN 
DEPARTMENT 


705 Peoples Life Bldg. 


Ek. A. NELSON 


PRESIDENT 
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Congratulations 
to the men who have 


made The National 
Underwriter what it is 
today—a constructive 
force in life imsurance 
journalism. 


G. A. MAVON & CO. 


INSURORS 


175 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


Alfred MacArthur 


General Agent 


National Life Insurance Company 


of the United States of America 


29 S. LaSalle St. 


Chicago, Illinois A SERVICE BUILT AGENCY 


. 
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A Decade’s Growth 


—of the— 


Globe Indemnity Company 
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INSURANCE i er BONDS 
At I RUECE Til a pee 
LIABILITY a a 2. tm FEDERAL 
BURGLARY FIDELITY 
PLATE GLASS CONTRACT 
AUTOMOBILE FIDUCIARY 
COMPENSATION DEPOSITORY 
CHECK FORGERY PUBLIC OFFICIAL 
BOILER AND FLY WHEEL INTERNAL REVENUE 
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a ‘ BANKERS’ BLANKET 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON PARK, NEWARK, N. J 





ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


We express to our friends—the producers—our sincere appreciation of their confidence in our Company, as evidenced by 
the business written during the ten years of our existence: 

December 31, 1911 Premiums: $ 2,125,740 Resources: $ 2,807,219 

December 31, 1921 Premiums: $11,850,794 Resources: $15,131,309 


Our constant aim is to improve our Service, and to continue to merit the confidence of our clients. 


PRESIDENT 
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PURNELL-DUDLEY 


COMPANY 





INSURANCE 








175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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CHICAGO 








AMERICAN 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


and Allied Lines 





MERCHANTS 
COMPANY 








General Agents 


326 North Michigan Blvd. 








. 
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Boston Ins. Co. 

Old Colony Fire Ins. Co. 
New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co. 
County Fire Ins. Co. 
Employers’ Fire Ins. Co. 





PUTT 


FRED J. SAUTER 


Cook County Manager 


175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 








hes 


Phone: Wabash 3616 


INSURANCE 


CHICAGO 
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GENERAL INSURANCE 


Writing Fire and Marine Insurance 


LIFE AND CASUALTY 
Writing Accident—Life— Casualty 


INDEMNITY FIRE—ENG. 
AUTOMOBILE 


THE P. J. KIEFFER COMPANY 


American General Home Office Bldg. 


TUTTE 





August Torpe, Jr. & Co. 


1630-1640 Insurance Exchange 
175 West Jackson Boulevard 
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National Inspection Co. 


__H. B. CHRISSINGER 
Ass’t Manager 


J. G. HUBBELL 
Chief Inspector 


Established 19 Years 


Underwriting Reports on Central 


Western Risks 


Brief Conclusive 


TU 


Used by Over 60 Offices 


Inspectors resident at Chicago, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, 


Cincinnati and Milwaukee 


223 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Congratulations, 
National Underwriter! 


On this, your Twenty-fifth Anniversary, 
we wish to congratulate you on the emin- 
ence and prestige you have attained in 
your field. 


We, celebrating our second anniversary, 
sincerely hope that our twenty-fifth an- 
niversary will see as much ground gain- 
ed, as much service rendered, and as 
warm a host of friends as you enjoy. 


FEDERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Home Office—Davenport, Iowa 
‘‘Where the West Begins’’ 


= W. L. TAYLOR, Vice President and General Manager 
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WILLIAM WALSH, 


I 


R. M. BISSELL, 


Twin City Fire 
Insurance Company 


Geo. L. Shepley, Pres. 


Starkweather & Shepley, Inc. 





INSURANCE 
17 Custom House St. 118 William St. 43 Kilby St. 
PROVIDENCE NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO OFFICE 


175 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


20 RUE CHAUCHAT 
PARIS 


Cook County General Agents for 


RHODE .SLAND INSURANCE COMPANY, of PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

UNION FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, of PARIS, FRANCE 
NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, of PARIS, FRANCE 

PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, of PARIS, FRANCE 
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Fire Tornado Automobile Hail 


‘Home Office 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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MINNESOTA 
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Sprinkler Leakage Insurance 


SURPLUS LINES 
LONDON LLOYDS INSURANCE 


Binding contract with London Lloyds for United States, 


Canada and Mexico 








August 3, 1922 


Herbert V. Burrows, Manager 
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THE YORKSHIRE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


OF YORK, ENGLAND 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICES: 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
FRANK & DuBOIS FRANK B. MARTIN 
United States Managers Assistant Manager 
ERNEST B. BOYD WALLACE KELLY 


Underwriting Manager Branch Secretary 


STATE AGENTS: 


J. DEAN WELLS 
Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


W. E. VOLBRECHT 
Columbia Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


E. J. ARIMOND 
440 Broadway 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


S. H. DAVEY 
Comstock Building 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


LONDON & PROVINCIAL 


MARINE & GENERAL INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
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You Always Know 
Where You Stand 


with the Massachusetts Bonding and 
Insurance Company. No delays or 
quibbling where special authorizations 
or acceptances arerequired. Straight- 
from-the-shoulder service at all times. 
For agency connections address — 


Massachusetts Bonding 


and Insurance Company 
T. J. FALVEY, President 77 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability 

Property Damage, Automobile, Per- 

sonal Accident, Health, Burglary, 
Theft, Hold-Up and Plate Glass 


INSURANCE 
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1893 Conkling, Price& Webb 1892 
1897 National Underwriter 1922 


One of the worthwhile factors in 
the building of our organization 
has been the valuable service ren- 
dered during the last quarter of a 
century by the Insurance Press. 
We congratulate the National Un- 
derwriter on its Silver Anniversary 
and commend its management for 
their achievement in the interest 
of Sound Insurance. Long may 
they continue to serve and merit 
the support of high class Insurance 
Companies and agents everywhere. 


Conkling, Price & Webb 


General Agents 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company 


steady, substantial and uninterrupted progress. 


Home Office: 30 North La Salle Street 


at e 
= OF CHICAGO E 
= ASSETS 5 
= NOI 89 eos ass saws Solan ge ga eect ee $446,220.00 = 
= SALERNO AES oir Pee $974,467.00 = 
= [Peer ate ie hee omen one ap Aly Be $2,535,000.00 = 
= ee eer ee $3,157,000.00 a 
= nut REE REET ee $3,694,000.00 = 
= WO erehs st eaeienay $4,636,000.00 z 
= OG iias it 3 ds ne cs $5,939,063.00 = 
= | re er ene Ny ene © $7,512,613.17 = 
= INSURANCE IN FORCE = 
= a EE ORE Re NER, See RW LATIN $8,844,577.00 = 
= | ER ORE eters Rare My Meee $14,074,402.00 = 
= ESTEE ee ee eee sascmana $25,500,000.00 = 
= Goins Aisa dadeee cena $31,000,000.00 = 
= oy 0h 5 9 ces ae $37,000,000.00 S 
= I ii S34 Sha a oy Sea gato $51,000,000.00 = 
= Me 244 hes 5 eke) Lee $66,175,000.00 2 
= SON, ox0es Fee eheads $69,693,209.00 2 
- Illinois’ purely mutual old line company shows = 
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AFFELD, 
TONK & 
CO. 


INSURANCE 


Suite 1717 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 
Telephone Wabash 3810 


R. D. O’Brien & Co. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


619 Insurance 
Tel. Wabash 7660-1 


Exchange 
CHICAGO 














W. G. LEMAY 
& CO. 


Insurance 








1807 Insurance Exchange 
Tels. Wabash 0522 and 2410 


CHICAGO 














BRADSHAW & WEIL 


Incorporated 


Insurance Exchange 


Chicago, III. 


Announce their appointment as Marine 


Agents for the entire 


Western Depart- 


ment of the Aetna Insurance Company 


of Hartford. 


Immediate and expert 


marine service given to Agents and 


Brokers. 


No direct solicitation. 


Full 


brokerage paid. Quotations, binders, 
certificates, or policies may be obtained. 
All losses adjusted promptly from this 


office. 


Strike and Riot 


Transportation Floater 
Trip Transit 
Freight, Express 


Motor Truck Contents 
Registered Mail 
Parcel Post 















Geo. S. Haskell I. A. Grossman 
I. H. Miller J. J. Van Every 
M. S. Greenebaum 


Haskell, Miller 
Grossman & Co. 


Insurance Agency 


Suite 1643 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Telephone Wabash 714 
Chicago 


Insurance Exchange Building 














Oscar A. Stotfels & Co. 


CHICAGO INSURANCE OFFICE 


OF 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE 


Insurance Exchange 


Tel. Wabash 0660 





175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 





Lampert & 
Keller 


Representing 


London & Lancashire 


Ins. Co., Ltd. 


Columbian National 
Fire Ins. Co. 


Great Western 
Underwriters 


Millers Mutual Fire 
Ins. Assn. 
617 Insurance 
Exchange 
Tel. Wabash 0520 


CHICAGO 
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: ance XCHNGEG CD E 
|| PHONE WABASH 3033 Ces INSURANCE ~~ SOP 
; SURETY BONDS : 
: GENERAL AGENTS Geo. W. Roberts |: 
UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. & Son : 
, : AETNA INSURANCE. COMPANY INCORPORATED i: 
5 MARYLAND MOTOR CAR INSURANCE CO. - 
: Jos. o Knight EXPERT SERVICE ALL DEPARTMENTS WABASH 0173 E 
: re 
: & Co. General g 
: Insurance 3 
| Insurance | YOHN MCGILLEN| “= 
| 5 
| : SI 
- i 
2 & COMPANY 
5 ; 
: Insurance Exchange _ |} 
5 
3 INSURANCE Agents at 
EY EXCHANGE TELEPHONES: 
: bate she FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT pep mien 
5 COMPANY OF MARYLAND WABASH 3833 8 
3 2 
{ : ae 
: Assets Over Eleven Millions E 
Fi re 
5 
"| PARKER, SURETY BONDS OF EYERYKIND WILEY : 
° PROMPTLY EXECUTED x 
| ALESHIRE MAGILL : 
RY IN SUR ANCE, IN ALL ITS BRANCHES IN THE : 
|| & COMPANY BEST AMERICAN COMPANIES | & JOHNSON 
: : 
; | bie 
5 snail: 908 Borland Building 
: 105 South La Salle Street : 
| 
5 TELEPHONE ie 
5 CENTRAL 4287 CHICAGO E 
|) GENERAL | F 
: INSURANCE nsurance : 
5 GENTS * 
a = L. E. YAGER & CO. 
: : 
5 nsurance : 
| : 
2 1933 Insurance Exchange ; 1953 | Exch rs 
: CHICAGO 1966 Insurance Exchange Gua. 
: b ae ngratiirtiicsinn CHICAGO cabkiioei WABASH 1289 : 
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Telephone Wabash 3845 












~~ 


W. F. Cameron & Company 


Gordon Cameron 
INSURANCE 


175 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO R. W. HYMAN 
ENGER & & COMPANY 
BARNETT (rh ceeii tea ciaaa aaa ee 





General Agents 


179R RS ba eee Established 1916 Continental Casualty Co. 
Exchange 1915 Insurance Exchange 
CHICAGO 


Tel. Wabash 3936-7 CHICAGO 


Bartholomay Darling Co. 


1130 Insurance Exchange 
Chicago, Illinois 


Casualty and Surety 


Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America 








Fire 
Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., Ltd. 


Home Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


TITTLE CCU CCL CCC 


1 hr O I c ; ° 
Telephone Wabash 8062 Richmond Insurance Co 


Lloyd H. 
Smith & Co. 


General Insurance 


Marine 


0. P. Alford 
& Company 


General Agents 


Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., Ltd. 


Milwaukee Mechanics Insurance Co. 


TOPPTEEEDUEEETUEETEEEEETET EEE 





UNITED STATES FIDELITY & 


Agents McC ABE & HENGLE GUARANTY CO. 





1405 Insurance Exchange Representing 166 W. Jackson Blvd. 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. Aetna Insurance Co. a 
’ Agricultural Insurance Co. 
CHICAGO . “ 


Chicago Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Palatine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Security Insurance Co., Ct. 


2127 Insurance Exchange 
Tel. Wabash 3534 CHICAGO 
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R. A. Napier 


R. H. Napier 
Geo. R. Bowman 


M. L. Gore 


R. A. NAPIER & CO. 


Insurance 
Agents 


175 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Telephone Wabash 0894 


A Complete Service Office 


Established 1893 


TL 
PPT LLL 


SUTTTUCCT TET 


Rollins, Burdick, Hunter Co. 


INSURANCE 


Chicago 


Seattle 


San Francisco 


PTT LLL LLL 





: New York 
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Founded 1905 


Seventeen years of faithful service to policy- 
holders and active cooperation with agents 
have built a name for good insurance 


wherever the Indianapolis Life is repre- 
sented. 


You too, may enjoy the confidence of your 
policyholders by serving them with depend- 
able insurance in a good strong company. 


Indianapolis Life 
Insurance Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


= 


BU 


SUUDUEDEDUEDTECE EEE ER TOUTE EO UEEEE OCTET 


Roberts & Heath, Inc. 


The Producers in Chicago :— 


should realize the fact that they are over- 
looking a splendid opportunity if they neglect 
to avail themselves of the unusual facilities 
this Agency offers in connection with special 
problems of insurance. This is especially 
true of all forms of automobile insurance. 


Your next order is the one we can 
help you handle properly. 


Roberts & Heath, Inc. 


B. L. Heath, Pres. 
W. M. Graves, Vice-Pres. Clemens Baschleben, Sec. & Treas. 
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But Which Ones Are the Prospects? 


Stand on any street corner—thousands of Our general insurance business, with more 
people pass by you. than twenty thousand customers, had devel- 


: oped so many good prospects for Life Insur- 
In each thousand people, many insurance men : 


: ance th lav if 
will tell you, there are many prospects? And nce that we have added a Life Insurance 


you are asked to go out and locate these few 
by calling on the whole thousand. 


department. 


We have selected the Pan-American Life 
Wasted effort—it does not allow you to cash Insurance Company because of its strength, 
in on your time. stability and unexcelled service to both 


Beard operates differently—he finds the agents and policyholders. 


prospects for you. ‘That means more business 
for both of us, because your effort is con- 
centrated on the few people with whom it 
will do the most good. 


Pan-American Sub-Standard Life department 
is on as broad a basis as that of any company 
in the country. 


Liberal Contracts to Producers! 


Beard Insurance Agency 


Insurance Exchange Building, CHICAGO 
“We furnish the prospects” 


Thousands of People— 
: 
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INCORPORATED 1865 


LARGEST ILLINOIS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





eee eee eee fo po 


CASH ASSETS <=2@%)-<:), : 
See 4| io ; 
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OF NEBRASKA 


N. W. CORNER FIFTEENTH AND DODGE STREETS—8th FLOOR 


Omaha, Nebraska 
Insurance in Force - -  - $11,687,000.00 
' Ledger Assets - - - - - $974,063.18 


ain Q re : p pure p e : We a) eee : oh cl w) 


— ~OMAHA LIFE 
; 





(8 SURPLUS 
$4,074,684.00 $1,993,788.00 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
FIRE LIGHTNING TORNADO AUTOMOBILE 
Agents Wanted Throughout Western Union Territory Address Home Office, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
Fi a 
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H. M. HANSEN & COMPANY 


1166 Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 


PHONE WABASH 9436 


Representing 


London Assurance 





Sun Insurance Office 
New Brunswick Fire Ins. Co., Sole Agents 
Sterling Fire Ins. Co., Sole Agents 


Cook Co. Agents 

Brokerage Dept. 

Laundry Bundle 
Dept 


National Union Fire Ins. Co. 


Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 


We can bind good risks located anywhere in 
the United States. 
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Our Agents produce more Bond 
Premiums than others because of 
the superior service they are able 


to render their customers. 


ARE YOU ONE 
OF THEM? 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 


“The World’s Largest Surety Company’’ 


JOYCE & COMPANY, INC. 


Chas. H. Burras, President 


GENERAL AGENTS 


The Rookery CHICAGO Wabash 0862 








ALTNA LIFE INS. CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


CHARTERED 1820 


FRED B. MASON 


General Agent 


1140 Tribune Building 


7 South Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO 


State 8900 
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GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO, ILL. 
Results for 1921 


Gain in interest income over last five years 1300°% 
Gain in income over last five years 590% 
Gain in admitted assets over last five years 503% 
Gain in insurance in force over last five years 250% 
Average gain over last five years 661% 


The above figures are the results of the highest 
grade of service to policyholders and repre- 
sentatives. The latest is 


CLAIMS PAID BY TELEGRAPH 


It is the Last Word in 


SERVICE 


T. F. BARRY, President, General Manager and Founder 
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The Four Big Policies 


“20 Year Endowment” “Child’s Endowment” 
G..C. Rk: Originated by us 

Coupon Reduction 

“Endowment @ 65” “20 Pay Life” 

Low Premiums with limited G.CR. 

payment feature Paid in 15 years 


Opportunities for Reliable Men 





OF DES MOINES, IOWA. 


James H. Jamison, President 


W rites all standard Policies in Iowa and 
South Dakota only 


TET ET UTE Eee 
TEEEDET ETE 


GLOBE NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Sioux City, lowa 


Reinsurance Exclusively 


Capital $1,000,000.00 


Fully Paid 


EDD G. DOERFLER, GEORGE FULTON, 


President and General Manager Secretary 


, 
UU 


MUTT 


C. W. FEIGENSPAN J. HORACE SHALE W. VAN WINKLE 


President Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mg. Secretary 





Assets - -  - $5,110,025.67 
Reserves - - -  3,610,025.67 
Capital $750,000.00 
Surplus 750,000.00 


Surplus to 
Policyholders- -  1,500,000.00 








All lines of Casualty Insurance 
and Fidelity and Surety bonds 


Correspondence invited relative 
to agencies from territories where 
we are not represented. 


CUUDEC EDD GCE CU ODORC COU EEE COUR E COCO EOE C Oooo 


POU 
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HARRISON B. SMITH, President 


George Washington 
Life Insurance 
Company 


“A Company Worthy of CHARLESTON, W. Va. 


Its Illustrious Name” 








Do not apply to us, 
| that is, 
if you are not seeking permanence 





For the right men we have desirable agency openings 
some under direct contracts, in West Virginia, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia. 


Write to 


ERNEST C. MILAIR, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 
Charleston, W. Wa. 
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A= progressive 
company, ethical in 

all its dealings, and 
doing business on the 


human basis of maximum 
service. 


Industrial 
Ordinary 








a 
XPERIENCE 
F AcILITIES 
SERVICE 
B 


a WESTERN” organization! : 
Why net represent such a Company.? 





Oooo 


Each is an essential factor 


in the SUCCESS of any or- 


are found in the “‘NORTH- 


: ganization. All three factors 


NORTHWESTERN 


FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


i] 


JUAN 

















Insurance in any amount for men, women and 
children, with premiums payable weekly, every 
three months, six months or by the year. 
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The 


Western & Southern Life 


Insurance Co. 
W. J. WILLIAMS, President 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The friendly expressions accorded us 
would indicate that the Federal is look- 
ing ahead—that it is anticipating the 
needs of its agents. 


Our service now includes Rain insur- 
ance. There is a vast field for this class 
of protection. If interested in this or 
other lines of insurance, and located in 
our territory, don’t delay writing us. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


of New Fersep 


Northwestern Department 
NEW YORK LIFE BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


JURISDICTION FOR FIRE, TORNADO. HAIL AND RAIN: Colorado, lowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming. HAIL ONLY: Montana, Oklahoma, Texas 


Federal Jusurance Company : 


| 
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RAPIDS 


* 


Sigman strength behind the line of action of every army 


is essential to its success. Cut off from the bases of 
supply, even a small detachment is lost. 


fee Army of America Fore Agents, approximately thirty 
thousand strong in picked men, is backed in the United 
States by four main divisional headquarters: New York; 
Chicago; Cedar Rapids, and San Francisco. Every modern 
convenience, including the best of engineering service and 
advice, a splendid field force efficiently managed and directed, 
and an advertising department, is at work not only to pro- 
tect, but to further the progress of the America Fore Army 
with its cooperation and service. 
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Eighty Maiden Lane, New York City, the Home Office 
Building, was erected in 1912. The America Fore Build- 
ing in Chicago (upper center) is in process of construction, 
and will be completed, it is hoped, in the spring of 1923. 
The America Fore Building, San Francisco, our latest acquisi- 
tion which is now being remodelled, will better suit our needs 
when three floors are added to the building shown above. 
The Farmers Insurance Company of Cedar Rapids, main- 


tains its Home Office in the beautiful Higley Building 
(lower center). 
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AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


James A. Swinnerton, Pres. 


FARMERS INSURANCE CO. 
of CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


J. F. Donica, Pres. 


The CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


oy Norman. T. Robertson, Pres. 


FIDELITY -PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


C. R. Street, Pres. 


HENRY EVANS, Chairman of the Board 
Combined Cash Capitals $13,700,000.00 
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THE 
METHODIST 
BOOK 
CONCERN 


420 Plum Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Printers 





Specialize in the printing and 
Binding of Rate Books for 


Insurance Companies 


Correspondence Solicited 





: and 
Binders 
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THE DISCRIMINATING BUYER 

! PROCURES ! 

| RATE BOOK COVERS | 
SECTIONAL POST BINDERS 
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CUSTOM-MADE BLANK BOOKS 
AND LOOSE LEAF SHEETS 





[aor |ol[caeoraiic 


from 
HARRY C. SHERICK 


MANUFACTURER 
BLANK BOOKS—LOOSE LEAF 
and Unusual Things 


210-212 EAST FOURTH STREET .:. CINCINNATI 
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SUCUTUCOCUOTOCUCTECUUTUCTTUE ETUC CUCU EE TTT 
= L. D. DREWRY J. S. DREWRY 3 
: L. D. Drewry & Co. : 
= 601-08 Mercantile Library Building = 
= Cincinnati, Ohio = 
= STATE AGENTS = 
= The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance i 
= Company of Newark, N. J. E 
_ 
SUUUUTTTTTTTTTECEE CEU U CECE 

= J: tome Loui A. Lent 


B. C. Taylor 


NEARE, GIBBS & LENT 


General Insurance 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


211 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
“The Office with the Quick Service” 


FIRE, MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY 
PLATE GLASS, LIFE, ETC. 
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Our Compliments | | 


to Mr. Cartwright : 


From the : 


Agents, : 
Staff and 
Officers : 

of the 


Royal Indemnity Company 


CHARLES H. HOLLAND 


MIATAEARAaAMARAMAanEAaAaAMAaAHZ 








President 
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| OSBORN & CO, 
MARINE GENERAL AGENTS 


We represent at our various offices a number of the oldest and largest 
Companies writing Marine and Transportation Insurance in all its 
various forms and have been specializing in this class of business for 
many years. Local Agents and Brokers are invited.to discuss with us 
their marine problems. 
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Hulls and Cargees of all kinds, - Yachts—Exports—Imports— 
Tourists’ Floaters—Salesmen’s Floaters—Registered Mail— 
Jewelry Floaters—Goods in Transit on Land. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE KIRBY BUILDING COMMONWEALTH BUILDING 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 


OSBORN, SLOSSON & SMITH 


INCORPORATED 


80 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 

















REPUBLIC CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
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: Caledonian Insurance =||2 Rossia Insurance Company = 

= =||= Of America = 

= Of Scotland =| The Fire Reassurance Company = 

= =/\= Of New York = 

= Founded 1805 = = = = 
= “The Oldest Scottish Insurance Office” | =||/2 American Fire Insurance Corporation 

e z = Of New York = 

: UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE =||z = 

i inetd aie aimee =| |= Union Reserve Insurance Company =| 
= =/|= Of New York = 

E JANUARY 1, 1922 =||= = 

= oe re 3,676,473.96 =||= | = 

= <i 7511 838.30 =|/= 1565 Broad Street - - Hartford,Conn. 2 

= Net Surplus in U.S.......... 1 164,635.66 =||= = 

= CHAS. H. POST, R.C. CHRISTOPHER =| |= Fire and Marine Reinsurance E | 
= U. S. Mer. Asst. U. S. Mer. = = = 
Slannsuscuccccscuuscvvnenennnenenennenennnnnennennvvvvvvvasssasscccccccsoaunsneseenceeenenennnneennanz | vves0eeesuuveenuucesuueencueeenuueesuucensuuvessucescucessaueeesuueesnuvesguueessueesnunneniniz 
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A Printer Is as Good as His 
Equipment Plus His Organization 


Our Equipment includes the !atest and most efficient time-saving 
machinery—Linotypes, Monotypes, Color and Rotary Presses, Type- 
casting Machines and complete facilities for Binding and Mailing. 


Our Organization is composed of men and women who are experts at 
. their work, and who are intelligent enough to realize that your inter- 
— ests are as important as their pocketbooks. That guarantees Quality, 


Our Plant is in operation day and night 12 months a year—con- 


stantly turning out work for firms all over the United States. That 

guarantees Delivery! 

Our up-to-date labor-saving facilities and the efficiency of our man- 

market and figure closely on materials. That guarantees a Fair Price, | 
~ 


agement enables us to take advantage of every possible turn of the 





One of the largest and most complete Thus, we are right on Quality, Delivery and Price! 
printing plants in the United States 
In addition, we offer you every possible help in obtaining catalogue compilers, 
WE PRINT advertising assistance, editors, copy-writers, and everything else necessary tothe 
The National Underwriter dromotion, preparation, printing and mailing of your catalogue or publication. 


Specialists in the art of Catalogue and Publication Printing for more than thirty years 


Printing Products Corporation 


LUTHER C. ROGERS, Chairman Board Formerly ROGERS & HALL COMPANY ‘pisabicaiamatiiiiiidieas sea 

irectors. ay EE ), y. and Treas. 

HJ. WHITCOMB, Vice Pres CATALOGUE and PUBLICATION PRINTERS — 5: RACORUS: Se Cater Se Saen 
City and Country Publication Sales. Artists—Engravers—Electrotypers : 


Telephone Wabash 3380—Local and Long Distance Polk and La Salle Streets, Chicago 
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The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of California 


Los Angeles, California 


JENS SMITH, Manager 


Chicago Life Department 
See Our Wonder Contract 


“It Pays Five Ways” 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
PUNVNEDUULUEDOUAEOUUUEOUOUUQUOUUOODOOUOOOOOOOOODOUOOOOOOOOOOOOOUOOOOODOOUOOOOOOOOOUOOOOORUOUODOUUEOEE DTS 


CHICAGO 








W. J. ARNETTE, Manager Chicago Dept. 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


111 West Monroe St. 


Private Exchange: Randolph 2814-1416 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


12 


™ 
by 








Me 


Herrick & 
Redington 


General Agents 


Ba) 


FHS 


Provident 
Life & Trust 
Company 


111 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Phone Randolph 
4272 


UTE 
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A Company with 


— 55 years of square dealing service 
—55 years of highest interest earnings 
—low premiums 

—excellent dividends 

—a free health test 

—every valuable feature in its policies 


—27,000 policyholders (every one a booster) in Illinois 
alone 


these are some of the things that have made the average 
annual production of our agents among the highest in 
the country. That is what counts—not one or two 
world beaters and the rest trailers, but HIGH AVERAGE 
production. If you are looking for an outfit where 
ability is appreciated and where every help is given the 
agent—phone Randolph 1311. 


The Union Central Life of Cincinnati 


Ohio 


918 No. 7 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 
Ask for 


FERGUSON or STANDISH 


ta 
-_ 
— 


123 W. Madison St. 


Telephone 
Central 4974 


The Guardian Life 
Ins. Co. of America 


Es 
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George 
Hoffman 
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OSWALD G. BOYLE, U. S. Manager 


of London, Eng. 


Established A. D. 1808 








Civil Commotion, Farm 
100 William St., New York 


G. C. WALLINGFORD, Branch Secretary 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


PLACE YOUR INSURANCE WITH 
Atlas Assurance Company Limited 


Fire, Automobile, Tornado, Rents, Hail, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, Riot and 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
E. W. JEWELL, General Agent 


Frank Lock, Chairman W. P. Bliss E. G. Merrill W. R. Cross 


Thompson Mcllvaine 
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My Compliments 


and 


Congratulations 


to 


E. J. Wohlgemuth 


and 


C. M. Cartwright 


For 25 years’ efficient 
and faithful service 
to the insurance 
fraternity 


John L. Shuff — 
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An Appreciation 


PU es 


For twenty-five years this 
paper has treated the inter- 
ests of the agents with great 
consideration and _ fairness. 
Such treatment is appreciated 


CRITCHELL, MILLER, 
WHITNEY & BARBOUR 


Local Agents. 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, IIl. 


‘ 
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Good Will Insurance 


The figures on our statement, showing = 
total resources in excess of $1,900,000, = 
reveal something of the financial strength = 
of this Company. But there is one asset = 
—our strongest— which the statement = 
does not show. = 

That is the Confidence of our Policy- = 
holders, Agents and Brokers. s 

Through eleven years of constant appli- = 
cation of the principles of sound under- = 
writing and fair dealing, we have built = 
an enviable reputation as “ta Company = 
that takes care of its Policyholders.” = 

The Agent or Broker who writes Inter- = 
national Indemnity policies insures his = 
clients against financial loss, and insures = 
himself against the loss of his clients’ = 
good-will. = 


International — 
INDEMNITY COMPANY : 


Automobile Jnsurance 


HOME OFFICE LOS ANGELES ,CALIFORNIA 





Title Guarantee Building 
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R. A. CORROON 
President 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


of New York 


METROPOLITAN ASSURANCE 


UNDERWRITERS 


of New York 


Large capacity upon acceptable business 


Fire—Tornado—Civil Commotion—Riot and Explosion Insurance 


Agents desired in unrepresented territory 


APPLY HOME OFFICE: 


92 William St. “ New York 
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T. A. DUFFEY 
Vice President and Secretary 


208 S. LaSalle St. 








Knowing 


That you are representing the largest 
and best insurance companies. 


That the service you have to offer is 
not surpassed. 


That you have at your call experts 
for every type of insurance. 


That you have pleasant surroundings 
and congenial associates. 


All these things are available with 


‘The Rockwood-Badgerow 


Company 


Chicago 


8 
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There Is Satisfaction In 
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23 YEARS 
SPECIALIZING IN ‘“‘“WORRY-PROOPF’’ 
PROTECTION 
LIFE-ACCIDENT- HEALTH | 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON © 


PRESIDENT 


FEDERAL LIFE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 





AGENT WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS COMPANY. 


QUALIFIED IN 23 STATES 


PAT 
> 


| 23 
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H. Dalmar & Cis: 


INSURANCE 


1425 Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 


100 William St. 
NEW YORK 


~ 


POUL 
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We 


MIDLAND 





LIFE INSURANCE : 
COMPANY 


INSURANCE IN FORCE $25,000,000 

















KANSAS CITY 


“The Heart of America” 


DANIEL BOONE oe PRESIDENT 





ial Ure] 











Fred S. James Geo. W. Blossom Wn. A. Blodgett 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


123 William Street 
New York 

| United States Managers 

a 

: 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. _URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE CO. EAGLE STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. 
of Paris, France of Paris, France CO. LTD., of London, England 
Established 1819 Established 1838 Established 1807 


Assistant United States Managers 
Carroll L. De Witt O. F. Wallin 


Western Department Pacific Coast Department 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 362 Pine Street 


Chicago San Francisco 


Underwriting Service Throughout the United States 
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NE of the early-day writers 
who worked out the story 
of Cleopatra’s life insists 

that she had a peculiar trick of 
putting her wealth into pearls and 
then drinking the jewels. He 
doesn’t go into elaborate details 
but infers that whenever Caesar’s 
sweetheart got ahold of athousand 
or So talents that she didn’t know 
what to do with she scurried a- 
round until she could find the rar- 
est of these rare pearls, mixed them 
up with a tasty cordial and swal- 
lowed them. Undoubtedly she 
thought they would stay with her 
until her death and make her more 
valuable after life than before. An- 
other historian, writing of Charle- 
magne, informs us that the great 
Frank king built an impressive 
tomb for himself and ordered that 
all the wealth with which he was 
possessed at the time of his depar- 
ture be placed therein with his 
body. This was done and 200 
years after his death the vault was 
opened and the wealth stolen. 
Here are two samples of idiocy. 
Both individuals stood forth in 
the world’s affairs and yet each 
lacked sense when it came to 
money matters. The modern per- 
son puts his money away differ- 
ently. He may know little about 
conquering empires or vamping 
Romans but he appreciates well 
the value of life insurance. He 
plans ahead, not by drinking pearls 
or hiding his wealth in mauso- 
leums, but by purchasing the poli- 
cy contract of a well-established 
life insurance company to take 
his place after death. This is the 
difference between wisdom and 
idiocy. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 
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Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Nora Vincent Paul 


Wrote Us: 


"Our 25th Anniversary Number 
is not so much in the way of 
actual advertising as it is 
an opportunity to stop and 
consider the past and use its 
experience as a guide to the 
future." 


“Experience is a dear 
teacher’—or not. It is just 
a question of how we profit 
by it. And it depends not 
only on the use of our own 
experience but that of 
others also. 


If you do not secure a fair 
share of business from your 
territory, is the cause 
remediable? 


You are as diligent as 
your competitors. Your 
personality is good. Anop- 
portunity for service is al- 
ways welcomed. Yet 
businesss lags. Why? 





Perhaps in some way you 
are handicapped. The ‘‘Hart- 
ford” agent has no competitive 
handicaps. There is a demand 
for Hartford Insurance that has 
been created by a constant record 
both of service and method. — 


To quote Mrs. Paul: 


“Stop and consider the 
past and use its experi- 
ence as a guide to the 
future.’’ 


If you are not getting re- 
sults, put the service, sound in- 
surance, and resources of the 
Hartford back of your selling 
efforts—and win. 


HARTFORD 
Accident €& Indemnity Co. 


Writing All Casualty and Surety Lines 
HARTFORD - - - - CONN. 
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Kansas City Life 


Insurance 
Company 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The Successful Western Company 


Issues all forms of Life, Endowment and Income poli- 
cies with total disability features, 
at standard rates. 


Tota! Resources $25,000,000.00 


Operating in 27 States in the 
Western Half of United States. 


HOME OFFICE 
Rialto Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


C.N. SEARS — 


Secretary 


J. B. REYNOLDS 
President 
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A Company is as Strong 
as Its Agency Force 


The OMAHA LIB 
COMPANY, today, 
FIRE 


ERTY FIRE INSURANCE 
is Nebraska’s Largest STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY, by way of Pre- 
mium Income. As of January Ist, it had a Paid Up 
Cash Capital of $250,000.00; Paid in Cash Surplus, 
$406,150.00; Total Paid in Capital and Surplus, 
$706,150.00; Unearned Premium Reserve, $269,- 
377.21. It made an increase of $85,234.38 in Ad- 
mitted Assets in 1921. 

It is now licensed in Fifteen States, and is repre- 
sented by more than Five Thousand Agents, it being 
strictly an Agency Company. 

Evidence that its affairs are managed to the liking 
of its stockholders is seen in the action taken by them 
at the recent Annual Meeting when all of the old 
Directors and Officers were re-elected; the only 
change made being the addition to the Directorship 
of Sam’l Patterson, President of the Arapahoe, Ne- 
braska, State Bank, and for the past six years 
J Auditor of the United States Treasury of Washing- 
ton, who at the the same time was elected as Treas- 
urer. Mr. Patterson is now in active charge of the 
Company's financial affairs, at the Home Office of 
the Company. 

Captain R. J. Wachter, 


Secretary, 
in the Fire 


Insurance business, 
himself with Mr. Zimmer, 
pany (a man otf 


has grown up 
having associated 
John A. 


: 
the President of the Com- 
Thirty Years of Successful Insur- 
ance [experience ), when he finished in the University 
of Nebraska, some years ago. 

The other Officers and Directors are: 
@ \Vachter, Retired Merchant and Banker, Lincoln, 
Vice President; Geo. J. Adams, Financial Manager, 
Woods Brothers, Lincoln, Vice President; Geo. EF. 
Hager, Attorney, Lincoln; T. T. Varney, Banker, 
Broken Bow, Nebraska; Frank Steinauer, Banker, 
Steinauer, Nebraska; and Chas. A. Skoog, Farmer 
and Stock Breeder, Holdrege, Nebraska. 

The Officers and Directors are deeply interested 
in the Success of the Company from a_ financial 
standpoint, having upwards of Two Hundred Thou- 
sand ($200,000.00) Dollars of their own funds in- 
vested in the Company, Mr. 
being the heaviest investor. 

The Company writes Fire, Tornado, Hail, Auto- 
mobile, and Threshing Machine Insurance, making 
Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, 

Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 

Ohio, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
tf 


a specialty of insuring machinery while in opera- 
tion, 


Zimmer, the President, 


as well as when stored. 


- Licensed in ———————— 


Mississippi, Texas and California. 


WRITE THE HOME OFFICE FOR AGENCY 
1817 Douglas Street, Omaha, Nebraska 
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Western Reserve Life 
Insurance Co. 


Muncie, Indiana 


J. H. LEFFLER, President 
JOHN W. DRAGOO, Secretary 


Operates in 


Indiana and Ohio 


=i 
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One Hour 
Devoted to 


ohe 
National Underwriter 


Each Week 


Is worth while 


James M. Newburger 
Chicago 
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THE BIG ||, Central States Life 
= Three STATE ——,) = = = 
= that ‘“‘pull’’ for the Agents = = Insurance Co pany = 
= STRENGTH =| |= Home Office E 
= The ‘State’ is strong beyond its years. It is = = ‘ i = 
= organized on a sound and conservative basis and =||= Crawfordsville, Indiana = 
= has over $100,000.00 on deposit with the Insur- = = = 
= ance Department of Iowa. = = = 
= ~~ PROMPTNESS es ee 
= Prompt and fair adjustment without quibbling = = 2 
= has made friends with policyholders and agents, = = “A Legal Reserve Company” = 
= and is largely responsible for the rapid growth of = = = 
= this Company. = = ait hts a a iil Pa ——— = 
= CO-OPERATION =| |= 2 
E An alert home office personnel and a staff of effi- = = : } = 
= cient field managers always at the service of our = = We have attractive agency openings = 
= agents makes them‘‘Warm Boosters’ for the‘‘State”’ = = in several Indiana counties for men = 
= =| |= who wish a permanent Life Insur- = 
= ST | TE INSURANCE = = ance connection. = 
= = = Edwin M. Brown Clifford V. Peterson 2 
= Writing Hail, Fire and Tornado © f DES MOINES =| |= President Secretary = 
5 | | : 
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Phoenix 
Mutual Life 
Ins. Co. 


The 192] business of 
the Chicago office 
showed a 50%- increase 
over that of 1920. The 
same office has shown 
an increase of 200% 


in the last four years. 











11 S. LaSalle St. 


Tel. Randolph 1194 






W. W. WILLIAMSON 
Manager 









BOKUM & DINGLE 


= 
General Agents 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 
134 So. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO WE SERVE 


Telephone Main 0540 














New England 
Hutual Life 
Jusurance Co. 


of Boston, Mass. 




















JULIUS H, MEYER 
Gen’l Agent 























Our growing business 
has necessitated our 
moving to larger quar- 
ters in the same build- 
ing at suite 1322, Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange 
Building, 30 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 






































Telephone Number 
(As Before) 


Franklin 0180 

















The Mutual Benefit Life 


Insurance Co. of Newark, N. J. 


offers the highest security, writes the most liberal and 
equitable policy contract at the lowest nef cost. Its 
rates are low and its stabilized dividends high. Its low 
mortality expense and lapse rates make all this possi- 
ble. Its seventy-seven years of experience enable it to 
serve the public and its field representatives promptly, 
fairly and efficiently. 


The A. A. Drew General Agency 


is housed in commodious offices in the Marquette 
Building, 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. Its 
watchword is SERVICE—prompt, accurate and 
efficient. Its sales force is growing rapidly, both in 
number and capacity to produce enduring business and 
establish a clientele, and now numbers forty-five full 
time men. Men of character, vision, understanding, 
personality and selling experience who are of the coop- 
erative type are invited to joinit. The agency’s edu- 
cational methods are complete and effective. It ren- 
ders exceptional assistance to new men. Its Service 
Department is headed by a Counsellor at Law. It 
maintains a Prospect Bureau. 
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Its stenographic, tele- — 


phone, medical and library service is unusually effi- = 


cient. 


Its semi-weekly meetings educate and inspire. ~ 





The 
National 
Underwriter 


in the 25 years with 
which Mr. Cartwright 
has been connected with 
it, has been a great fac- 
tor in the upbuild of 
Life Insurance. 


L. Brackett 
Bishop 


Manager Chicago Agency 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 
Ins. Co. 











ALFRED HOLZMAN 


Agency Manager 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 
111 W. WASHINGTON STREET 


I Want Some Good Men for the Liveliest Agency in this Old Town 





Crawford 
& 
Crawford 


General Agents 


Equitable Life 


Ins. Co. of lowa 


Surplus business accepted. 
Full commission and renewals 


for $5,000.00 or over. 


247 Conway Bldg. 
Tel. Main 0743-4-5 
Chicago, Ill. 
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| ROGERS 
fc; ROLLO & Co. 


|| Telephone Wabash 0953 








W. W. Harless 


F TER more than fifty 
A years of uninterrupted 
faithful service, R. W. Hosmer 
¢c®, Company continue to pro- 


tect all interests intrusted to 
their care. 


INSURANCE INSURANCE 


Telephone Harrison 7272 


1953 Insurance 1409 Insurance 
Exchange Exchange 


CHICAGO CHICAGO 
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H. MOORE F. W. MOORE J. K. WALKER E. W. POINIER F. Y. COFFIN 


MOORE, CASE, LYMAN & HUBBARD 
| INSURACE 











175 W. Jackson Blvd. Telephone WABASH 0400 CHICAGO 















SERVICE is the fundamental thing in every business 


Interstate Casualty Company 


Home Office: Birmingham, Ala. 


ELDREDGE & CLEARY 


ee General Insurance 
Automobile, Public Liability 


and Excess Insurance 


General Agents 731 Insurance Exchange 
STATE AGENCY THE AGENCY COMPANY 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago San Francisco 
CRAIG BELK & CO. GAUNT & HARRIS 
Chronicle Bldg., Houston, Texas Speed Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Tel. Wabash 1240 
THE TEST: Not How Big But How Serviceable el. Wabas CHICAGO 
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The 
Masonic 


Mutual Life 


Association 


Fee (Ned ed pe peed ee ped ed ppd ed ped ee ped pc pd pd pc pod pc 


OF THE 


District of Columbia 


dl increased its insur- 
32 ance in force over & 
400% : 


inthe last five years. 


This should be 
especially interesting 
to field men 


* 


Insurance 
In Force 
Over 
$110,000,000 


* 
For profitable infor- 


mation write 


Wiliam Montgomery 
President 
HOMER BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” | 
gs 


| DES MOINES LIFE AND 
ANNUITY COMPANY 


Capital $500,000 Assets—Over one million dollars 
If you appreciate genuine Co-operation from the Home 
results, we offer in return a real agency contract with 


non-forfeitable renewals and territory in Iowa, Minnesota, 


South Dakota or Nebraska. 


A. L. HART, President PAUL N. MANTZ, Secretary 


HOME OFFICE 
Des Moines (R and T Bldg.), lowa 
5 
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Reade ele elle 


smaller companies’—G#4#te of Madison, Wisc. 


It aims at 


——prompt service to policyholders. 
—providing insurance at low cost. 
: maintaining a steady growth. 


steady production by agencies. 


In the large group known as “The younger and 
| 
: 


Everything else is subordinated. 


New agents are welcome if they seek to serve others ahead 
of themselves. 


In Wisconsin and Minnesota only. 
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THE FEDERAL UNION LIFE 


Attributes its phenomenal growth to the fact that it is 
managed by practical men who know the kind of service most 


desired by the field staff. 
Prompt action on applications, attractive policy contracts, 
minimum number of rejections, continuous renewals, and the 


“latch string” always out, are a few of the reasons why—Once 
a Federal Union man, always a Federal Union man. 


FRANK M. PETERS, Pres. CARL SLOUGH, Sec’y 


Home Office: CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWITER: 


Your Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary gives us an 
opportunity to express 
our appreciation of the 
valuable service you 


SLL 
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W. J. CAREY & CO. 


1409 First National Bank Bldg. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Has purchased the entire insurance interest of 


CAREY & ZIMMERMAN 


render to the Insurance 
business. What we like 
and what we get is 


North Fast West South 


Agricultural Insurance Co. 
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OHIO and INDIANA 


Two of the Greatest States in the Union are Ohio and Indiana. 
The industries are diversified and the people are prosperous. 
They believe in life insurance and the conservation of the Home. 


THE COLUMBIA LIFE 


of CINCINNATI 


want several new general agencies in this great field. You 


have a chance to build up a handsome renewal income for the 
future under our liberal contracts. 


Address, 


S. M. Cross, President 
The Columbia Life Insurance Co. 
Cincinnati 
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Insurance Is as Old as the Sun 





O Mr. Cartwright, managing editor, 
who has so diligently guided The Na- 
tional Underwriter, The Sun Insurance 
Office takes this opportunity of offering con- 
gratulations and wishes for continued success. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of The National 
Underwriter gives opportunity to commend 
one of the staunch supporters of good insur- 
ance practice for his untiring zeal in produc- 
ing a journal which holds the confidence of 
the entire insurance fraternity. 


GUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


of London 
Established 1710—The Oldest Fire Insurance Company in the World 


UNITED STATES BRANCH WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


54 Pine Street, NEW YORK 76 West Monroe St., CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
PRESTON T. KELSEY, U. S. Manager JOHN F. STAFFORD, Mgr. C. A. HENRY, General Agent 
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Newark Fire Insurance Co. 


Western Department | 
209 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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An agent can well feel satisfaction in deliver- 
ing a “NEWARK” policy as it affords his 
clients the very highest grade of protection 


ELWIN W. LAW, Manager 


S. H. QUACKENBUSH, H. L. DALTON, 
Deputy Manager 2nd Assistant Manager 
W. A. SMITH, H. W. BOYD and W. M. FRINK, 
Assistant Manager Agency Superintendents 
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IOWA AGENTS’ CONVENTION NUMBER jf 


The National Underwriter 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 4, 19822 


FEDERAL SURETY COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
W. L. Taylor, Vice President and General Manager 


Writing— 


Accident and Health, Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, 
Teams, Elevator and General Liability, Automobile and Teams 
Property Damage, Burglary, Theft, Larceny and Plate Glass 
Insurance. Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT ASSETS AND LIABILITIES AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
JUNE 30, 1922 


ASSETS 

Cash in Banks $ 338,699.20 
Cash in Office 15,057.67 
Government Bonds 160,394.02 
First Mortg. Real Estate Loans 331,450.00 
Prem. in course of collection 184,951.43 
Accrued Interest 11,738.43 
Bills Receivable 201,490.01 
Other Assets 6,927.96 
Gross Assets $1,250,708.72 
Less Assets not Admitted: 
Bills Receivable $201,490.01 
Premiums prior to 

March 3lst 3,440.91 204,930.92 
Net Admitted Assets $1,045,777.80 


NET ADMITTED ASSETS 
1920 
July 1... ... $488,912.11 
September 30 $636,398.53 
December 31 $658,208.40 


March 31 .. . . $717,932.85 
June 30... $869,498.85 
December 31 ... $932,177.68 


1,045,777.80 


LIABILITIES 

Due other companies for 

reinsurance $ 14,670.74 
RESERVES 
For Losses $ 35,279.16 
For Taxes 2,164.17 
For Commissions 31,759.92 
For Reinsurance 197,053.03 266,256.28 


All other Liabilities 22,636.25 
Surplus 114,839.53 
Capital fully paid-in in cash 626,375.00 


$1,045,777.80 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
1920 
July 1... .. . .$403,905.05 
September 30 .. .. . .$612,672.75 
December 31 ...... $622,278.97 
1921 - 
March 31... . $632,329.05 
June 30............$681,182.40 
December 31 _.$717,305.65 


June 30 741,214.53 
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The 


Iowa National Fire Insurance Co. 


ORGANIZED BY JOHN L. BLEAKLY 
COMMENCED BUSINESS JANUARY 2, 1917 


Capital, $500,000.00 
Assets, 1,197,413.83 
Insurance in force, $86,000,000.00 


INSURES AGAINST LOSS FROM 


FIRE, LIGHTNING OR TORNADO 


F. L. MINER 
President 
Cc. M. SPENCER Cc. S. VANCE 
Vice President Vice President and 
and Secretary Underwriting Mgr. 


FRANK P. FLYNN 


Treasurer 


Field Representatives 


J. D. BERRY, Adjuster JOHN L. PETERSON, Special Agent 
W. N. MINTONYE, General Agent H. P. ROSSER, Special Agent 
- -_T 

































































THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, twenty-sixth year. Extra Edition. No. 31A. 25 cents per 


copy. 


Friday, August 4, 1922. 


Office of publication, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. Entered as second 


class matter February 24, 1900, at post office at Chicago, Ill., under Act of March 8, 1879. 
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IOWA AGENTS’ 
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Agents of lowa Meet at Mason City 


Discuss Their Problems Informally at Breakfast Con- 


ference and Decide to Establish Educational Bureau 
OFFICERS ELECTED 


PRESIDENT 
John Hynes, Davenport 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
Guy W. Andrews, Sioux City 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Emmett F. Stenger, Davenport 


ASON CITY, IA, Aug. 2.— 
M Iowa local agents, field men and 

company executives (about 200 
in all) met here on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday for the annual convention of the 
Iowa Association of Insurance Agents. 
It is usually said of every state associ- 
ation that “the meeting was a great 
This one really was. There 
were several good speakers, but not too 
many of them. There were no counter 
attractions. Those who made the trip 
to Mason City did so for the purpose 
of attending the business meetings of 
the association, and that is exactly what 
they did. 
attended, 


success.” 


All of the meetings were well 
and at each gathering the 
agents were given something of value 
and profit. 


OHN HYNES of Davenport was 
elected president. Mr. Hynes is 
with the Snider, Walsh & Hynes 


agency, one of the largest in the state. 
He is a strong man. He has always 
been one of the powers behind the 
Iowa Association. He has taken an 
active part in ail of its meetings. It 
was Mr. Hynes who conceived the idea 
of a breakfast conference, and he pre- 
sided at the first one held by the lowa 
Association, or by any other associa- 
tion, at the Mason City meeting. Mr. 
Hynes believes in getting action at any 
meeting that he attends, and is willing 


to do his share towards seeing that 
some action is gotten. All of the old 
wheel-horses of the association, who 


have known Mr. Hynes for a number 
of years feel that he is going to give the 
crganization an excellent 
tion. 


administra- 


UY W. ANDREWS of Sioux City 

was named vice-president for the 
reason that the 1924 meeting of the as- 
sociation will be held in Sioux City, 
and at that time Mr. Andrews will be 
holding the position of president. The 
convention next year will be staged it 
Davenport, Mr. Hynes’ home town. 
For the last few years the Iowa Asso- 
ciation has been having some difficulty 
in getting invitations for its annual 
meeting, but this seems to have been 
Straightened out, for a time at least. 
Emmett F, Stenger, the new secretary- 
treasurer, is also a Davenport man. 
Because he is located in the same city 


EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


P. J. Clancy, Des Moines; E. H. Warner, Mason City; Milo R. 
Whipple, Cedar Rapids; E. H. Mulock, Des Moines; C. H. Kissick, 


Albia; John S. Cutter, Shenandoah. 


CHAIRMAN OF EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
E. E. Crawford, Des Moines 


Future Meeting Places 


Next year’s convention of the Iowa Association of Insurance Agents 
will be held in Davenport, and the organization will meet in Sioux City 


in 1924, 








with Mr. Hynes, the two will be able 
to work well together. 


R. HYNES’ breakfast conference 
M was a better idea than it might ap- 
pear at first glance to those who do not 
believe in getting up early in the morn- 








MILO R. WHIPPLE 
Retiring President, Iowa Association, 


ing. As a matter of fact, there were 
not enough seats for all who wanted to 
attend. It was at this meeting that the 
unprepared speeches, the informal talks, 
were given. Agents from all over the 
state got on their feet and told just 
how they felt about things. They de- 





J. A. O. PREUS 
Governor of Minnesota 


scribed the things that were bothering 
them, the matters that they had to com- 
plain about, and what one man had to 
say was taken up and discussed fur- 
ther by another. These little im- 
promptu talks got the men closer to- 
gether. No one hesitated to speak 
freely because no regularly scheduled 
speakers were on the program to fol- 
low. In fact, there was no program at 
all. Each man who attended the con- 
ference knew that he was as much en- 
titled to speak as anyone else. This 
lack of restraint produced some of the 
best ideas that were given throughout 
the whole meeting. 
HARP criticism was made at the 

breakfast conference of agents who 
have in their offices both mutuals and 
stock companies. Several speakers said 
that in their opinion some company 
officials had gone toc far in castigating 
the mutuals, and that a more moderate 
attitude should be assumed. At the 
same time they took the position that 
agents were decidedly inconsistent who 
insisted upon writing both stock and 
mutual policies. 


Cae and fire companies writ- 

ing business in bulk and at cut 
rates for trade organizations were se- 
verely denounced. Principal compla“t 
was made of the companies which have 
been writing automobile insurance for 
the National Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. It was claimed that the Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident and the Na- 
tional Union of Pittsburgh have been 
iurnishing the policies that are provided 
to members by .the National Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Association. Several 
agents stated that they have lost choice 
dealers’ risks in their towns because of 
the business having been placed direct 
by the National Automobile Dealers’ 
body. Those who criticised this move- 
ment stated that the companies which 
had been writing both the fire and casu- 
alty policies for the National Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Association have not dis- 
tributed any commissions to agents lo- 
cally. It is customary for policies 
placed outside a city -to be counter- 
signed by the local agent, for which a 
commission of 5 percent has been paid. 
It is stated by the Iowa agents who 
seem to be familiar with the project 
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that no local agent has yet received a 
cent of commission as a result of any of 
the business written by either fire or 
casualty companies for the National 
Automobile Dealers’ Association. The 
Iowa Association will take this matter 
up with the companies complained of, 
and with the National Association. 


URING the time that opinions 
D were being exchanged freely at the 
breakfast conference a few broadsides 
were fired at the bonding and casualty 
“companies which have been appoint- 
ing representatives of firms as agents 
in order to pay such individuals direct 
commissions, thus being assured of the 
business staying on the books. One 
company in particular was censored. A 
conference with representatives of the 


company complained of was held, and it 
is probable that appointments of this 
sort will not be made by that particu- 
iar company in the future. 

It is probable that the Iowa Asso- 
ciation will draft an agents’ qualifi- 
cation law to be presented during the 
1923 session of the legislature. Some 
agents in the state are opposed to such 
a law while others favor it. The whole 
matter will be thrashed out by a spe- 
cial committee. 


E. CRAWFORD of Des Moines 

ef is to serve as chairman of the edu- 
cational committee which was arranged 
for at the meeting. Mr. Hynes aroused 
interest in this matter. He told of hav- 
ing addressed the graduating class at 
Iowa City and of holding their interest 





in an insurance talk for over an hour. 
Mr. Hynes said that the opportunities 
that he outlined made such an impres- 
sion upon the honor student of the class 
that he arranged to go to work for Mr. 
Hynes. This caused Mr. Hynes to feel 
that insurance men as a general thing 
do not have a chance to explain to 
young students the possibilities of in- 
surance work. He _ therefore _ sug- 
gested that a speakers’ bureau be cre- 
ated by the Iowa Association to provide 
speakers who might address schools, 
colleges, clubs, business organizations, 
etc., On insurance questions. Whether 
or not the plan will work in practice 
is problematical, but the Iowa Associ- 
ation will give it a trial this year. 

The regularly scheduled convention 
speakers, all of whom lived up to expec- 





tations, were E. H. Warner, of Mason 
City, who spoke on “Automobile Prob- 
lems”; Rayment D. Warner, of Fargo, 
N. D., secretary of the North Dakota 
Association, who discussed “Agency 
Costs and Collections”; John F. Staf- 
ford, of Chicago, western manager of 
the Sun of England, who had as his 
topic, “In a Friendly Sort 0’ Way,” and 
Joel Tuttle, executive secretary of the 
Southern Surety, who spoke on “Auto- 
mobile Liability Underwriting”; Gover- 
nor J. A. Preus of Minnesota and for- 
mer insurance commissioner of that 
state who touched on some _ political 
questions as they related to fire insur- 
ance, and Ira D. Goss, manager of the 
western fire department of the Conti- 
nental who discussed “Farm 
writing.” 


Under- 


The President's Annual Address 


activity in association matters. 

Your officers and the executive 
committee spent considerable time cast- 
ing about for something that would be 
of particular interest to the membership 
that would be worth while, without much 
avail. Your president met with the execu- 
tive committee three times at Des 
Moines during the course of the year, 
when matters of minor importance 
were disposed of, and attended one 
meeting of the officers of the north- 
western states associations at St. Paul. 
This meeting was called by the regional 
vice-president, E. B. Dunning of 
Duluth, and was chock full of interest- 
ing subjects. I was so impressed with 
ideas presented by Mr. Dunning and 
Mr. Warner of Fargo, N. D., that I 
have invited them to appear on our 
program that you might benefit by 
their messages. 

A number of complaints have been 
received by this office on solicitation by 
succeeding agents of the previous 
agents’ expirations, on lists furnished by 
the company involved. Most all of 
these complaints have been disposed of 
where it was found that they were well 
founded, in a satisfactory manner. 


,% HE past year has been one of little 


OW, as to the future. The next 

year is a legislative vear and this 
is always a busy one for your associa- 
tion officers and committees. There are 
a number of pieces of legislation that 
should be enacted into law and some 
pieces of law that should be legislated 
out. The one outstanding necessity 
that we need is an agents’ qualification 
law. There is a difference of opinion 














P. J. CLANCY 


Member Executive and Legislative Com- 
mittee Iowa Association, Des Moines 


BY MILO R. WHIPPLE 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


as to what such an act should contain. 
We, that are already in the business, 
and those who might desire to get in, 
and the insurance commissioners, all 
have our divergent ideas on the sub- 
ject. Perhaps it will not be possible to 
get all that is desired for a long period 
of years and until such time that our 
business becomes recognized as a pro- 
fession in the full sense of the term. When 
that time arrives will depend largely 
upon ourselves in the conduct of our 
business. It is my thought that persons 
desiring to enter the insurance field 
should undergo as close an examination 
as to their ability and other qualifica- 
tions as do the docters, the lawyers and 
the pharmacists in this state. Our re- 


tended to cast any reflections on the 
past year, as the relationship of the 
officers has been most harmonious, but 
somewhat cumbersome at times. 


OUR attention is directed to the 

growing menace of trade organiza- 
tion insurance, which is becoming more 
prolific and more in evidence each day, 
and in a greater or lesser degree is af- 
fecting each one of you directly. I be- 
lieve that if the subject was to be taken 
up with the state and national associa- 
tions engaged in the business, in a 
friendly and sane manner by our state 
and national association that much good 
could be accomplished and the objec- 
tionable practice largely eliminated. 





The annual address, or “report” as the modest official terms it, of Presi- 
dent Milo R. Whipple of the Iowa Association is an indication of deep study 
of present underwriting conditions and presents many suggestions to the 
agents, individually and as a body. Mr. Whipple is one of the most re- 


spected of the Iowa local agents. 


He has made a record as a business 


builder and has also earned recognition as an earnest worker in association 
activities, having always taken an active interest in it. He is a student of 
the business and is constantly searching for new and improved methods for 
handling the problems of the day. His suggestion that each agent take up 
a mirror and study individual shortcomings, rather than constantly “pass 
the buck,” is an outcome of observation of conditions both at home and in 


the field. 


sponsibilities with relation to the finan- 
cial existence of our patrons, I fear, are 
not fully appreciated by any of us. Sat- 
isfaction and pride in your business 
comes to all of us in doing a thing well. 
How many times have each of you seen 
your patrons saved from the curse of 
bankruptcy through your personal 
efforts in providing them with proper 
coverage? On the other hand how 
often do you see insurance coverage im- 
properly provided? Let’s get the best 
possible agent’s qualification law this 
next year. 


HERE is a minor question comes 

to my mind at this time and I re- 
spectfully refer it to you for your con- 
eration of the nominating committee, 
which I shall appoint later. Experi- 
ence during the past year has demon- 
strated to your officers that the best in- 
terests of the association demand that 
the active officers live in the same city 
or town, and preferably at the location 
of the next annual meeting. Such an 
arrangement would be nearly always 
possible, I think, and would do away 
with endless correspondence and make 
closer cooperatidn. Your officers could 
have the benefit of their joint judgment 
and decisive action could be more read- 
ily obtained. This suggestion is not in- 


Ours is a trade organization in a sense. 
Were the subject to be presented to our 
brother associations properly I am sure 
that good would result. Let us put the 
shoe on the other foot. Would it be 
right for us, speaking of the member- 
ship of the state and national associa- 
tions, to organize a purchasing commit- 
tee to buy for all of us individually the 
various necessities of life that are dealt 
in by the trades now engaged in the in- 
surance business? Should we purchase 
our automobiles, our lumber, our coal, 
our clothes or have our laundry and 
dry cleaning done by such a method? 
To my mind it would hardly be right or 
practical. It could be done, however, 
possibly at a considerable savings over 
present costs, and would be just as right 
and practical as the methods employed 
by other trade organizations with re- 
spect to our business. 


RIMARILY, the trade association 

provided its members with reciprocal 
and mutual insurance but wrote but one 
class of insurance, but this practice is 
gradually being extended to cover all 
classes demanded by the _ individual 
trade or the personal member. The 
cause, I believe, is due largely to the 
desire of certain paid officers of the va- 
rious trade organizations to give the 


membership something of value in dol- 
lars and cents and has been in certain 
cases actuated by the desire of some of 
the officers for personal profit. The 
practice is an illegitimate outgrowth 
from the original idea on which such 
associations were founded. A _ direct 
diversion from the ideal to the material. 

A further development of the idea is 
now in evidence. It is alleged that the 
national association of the automobile 
dealers is now placing the fire and lia- 
bility insurance of its members through 
the companies that many of us repre- 
sent, at a cost greatly less than we are 
empowered to quote. Our problem 
here lies directly with the insuring com- 
panies and not with the association. 

I fear that we are too prone to as- 
sume that the other fellow wears horns 
and is adorned with a long tail and that 
the only way to adjust our differences. 
is to give battle and force our demands. 
There is more need of diplomacy than 
force in the present situation. The 
thought suggested might be given con- 
sideration of the resolutions committee 
but I am in hopes that a permanent 
committee may be provided for dealing 
with the subject. 


r approaching the subject of mutual 
insurance I wish to emphasize that 
I personally have no grievance in- 
volved; that I fully appreciate that 
there will be difference of opinion on 
the subject. 
feelings engendered between the stock 
and mutual companies are wholly un- 
necessary. Both classes have their good 
and their bad. I do not believe in the 


fundamental principles of the latter and’ 


am therefore unable to champion its 
business or offer any reasons for its ex- 
istence other than, perhaps, the short- 
comings of the former. Be that as it 
may, both classes have a joint interest 
which the well meaning of both should 


recognize, and that is service to the 


public according to their ability to best 
serve. There is one condition involved, 
however, that I cannot reconcile m my 
own mind as being consistent, and that 
is the joint representation of both stock 
and mutual companies by the individ- 
ual agent. The situation is common 
but unsound. He must either believe in 
the principles of the one or of the other. 


He cannot believe in both and cannot be: 


fair to himself and his clients in the 
dual representation. 


HE excuse for the condition is often- 
times advanced by a comparison to 


the merchant who carries different quality” 


and different priced merchandise upon 
his shelves permitting the customer to 
judge what is desired. The parallel ad- 
vanced is a poor one for the reason that 


the policies of both are supposed to 


serve an identical purpose and the only 


difference that the purchaser recognizes: 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 


In my opinion, the deep: 
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Premium Collections and Agency Cost 











RAYMOND D. WARNER 


Secretary, North Dakota Agents Associa- 
tion, Fargo, N. D. 


VERY agent should collect his 
E premiums promptly. If that were 
done, we would not have collection 
difficulties. Agencies making collections 
promptly are always successful. We 
should operate with a definite collection 
system, and enforce it as rigidly as do 
other businesses. 
There are two systems by which col- 


lections can be handled. First, an 
agency should establish collection rules 
suitable to its needs, and enforce 


them. Second, organize in your town 
local boards and adopt as a part of the 
board rules a real collection system. 
Agencies in towns not having local 
boards with collection rules might find 
these suggestions helpful: 

First, never deliver a policy, unless 
the assured is a regular customer, with 
a premium under $15, without cash. 

Second, have a definite time limit, either 
thirty, forty-five or sixty days, and when 
that limit has been reached insist upon 
the payment of the premium or the can- 
cellation of the policy. 

Third, have one person in your office 
responsible for collections. ' 

Fourth, know your accounts, and if 
you believe payment will not be made 
upon receipt of the bill in the mail, call 
personally and make the collection. 


HE best method of handling collec- 

tions is through your local board. 
If you do not have a local board, organ- 
ize one, for no other reason than to have 
auniform collection system. At Fargo, 
we insurers have an excellent local 
board that handles the collection situa- 
tion most satisfactorily. Every member 
must adhere to our collection rule, which 
is—“The premium must be paid before 
the 15th of the second month or the pol- 
Icy cancelled.” 

fhen we organized the Fargo board 
we undertook to inform the public as to 
our purpose and how it would operate. 
his was accomplished by the solicitors 
of the various agencies, when interview- 
ing their customers, and by using adver- 
tisements in the newspapers. 

Every member of the local board is 
obliged to attach to each policy issued 
a sticker printed on white paper with 
red ink reading as follows: “Important 
Notice. The premium on this policy is 
due and payable the day the policy takes 
effect. If unpaid by the 15th of the sec- 
ond month following month of issue, 
Policy will be cancelled for non-payment 
ol premium. Insurance Agents Associa- 
tion of Fargo.” 

On the 10th day of the second month, 
a notice marked “Notice of Non-Pay- 
ment of Premium” is mailed to every 


BY RAYMOND D. WARNER 
Fargo, N. D. 


policyholder whose premium is unpaid 
by the member issuing the insurance, 
reading as follows: “To— Please 
take notice that the premium of $——— 
on your Policy No. in the 
of— issued on 192— is now 
PAST DUE. Kindly, therefore, mail 
check in payment on receipt of this 
notice, as the limit of grace has fully 
expired; we are confident that you will 
relieve all of us of embarrassment by 
prompt remittance.” 


as there are in, so far as number is con- 
cerned, but in volume of premiums 
written I know the members of the 
board control over 75 percent. 

Bear in mind, that to every rule, there 
is an exception. The exception to this 
rule being, “dissatisfied people, who are 
generally in the slow-pay class,—not- 
withstanding this fact, the majority will 
see the justice and fall in line.” 

















“ec 99 
ACH member makes up a list on Agency Cost 
blanks printed specially for that 


purpose, giving the name of the assured 





and the address. These are forwarded 
to our local secretary, who upon receipt, 
remails a completed list to every mem- 
ber. 

Immediately following the 10th of the 
month, each member makes a drive to 
collect as many as possible of the de- 
linqguent accounts. 

On the 15th of the second month, if 
the premium still remains unpaid “No- 
tice of Cancellation,” is mailed by reg- 
istered letter reading as follows: “On 
the day of 192—, we as 








UR morning and evening papers 
O are full of strike news. All along 
the line incomes have been re- 
duced. It was an easy step, yes, an im- 
perceptible step, to spend in proportion 
to an increased income. It is a hard fall 
to curtail expenditures to meet reduced 
incomes, and yet the situation must be 
met and we cannot, in common with 
policemen and coal miners, strike to en- 
force mere demands for more money. 
The answer is this. We must analyze 
our business more thoroughly. We 





Raymond D. Warner, president of the Rupert-Warner agency of Fargo, 

N. D., aroused considerable interest with his address on “Collections and 
Agency Cost.” Mr. Warner treated the subject under two separate heads, 
giving most of his attention to the second part, that of agency cost. He 
showed the importance of getting some definite basis for determining this 
too-often unknown factor of the local business and said that the insurance 

| agents are permitting themselves to fall behind all other phases of business 
|| in the handling of the problem. His suggestion for a uniform cost account- 
|| ing system for agency cost was especially timely, with the matter of acquisi- 
| tion cost before all company and state official organizations. The personal 
| factor was emphasized by his outline of the system in use in his own agency 
in Fargo, one of the most successful in the northwest. As Mr. Warner is 
| secretary of the North Dakota Association, it was of even greater interest, 
|| indicating that other organizations are giving the matter serious considera- 
| tion. Mr. Warner’s proposal for all state and national organizations to take 
| up the matter and evolve some system of uniform cost accounting should 
|| take root and develop the much needed basis of determining agency cost. 














agents of the — brought to your 


‘ must get better acquainted with 
notice your failure to pay the premium 


business than we ever did 


our 
before. 
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which the members use in arriving at 
their cost. Then, this information is 
submitted to their national trade organi- 
zations, which compile the aggregate 
results and thus determine a proper cost 
of operating. The cost of operating so 
determined is the mark which the mem- 
ber endeavors to equal or beat. 

We find the question of cost account- 
ing is demanding attention in other than 
industrial businesses. As instances, let 
me mention a few. As late as July 20, 
a news item appeared in the Minneapolis 
“Tribune” that a cost accounting system 
at an expense of several thousand dol- 
lars had been recommended for Minne- 
apolis, so the council might know the 
cost of making public improvements. 

The farmers, too, are taking a keen 
interest in cost accounting, and it is 
noteworthy that one hundred farmers 
from thirty-five counties in North Da- 
kota are operating their farms on a 
business basis, through a cost account- 
ing system prescribed by the farm 
management and rural economy de- 
partment of the Agricultural College of 
Fargo. 

Chairman Nelson D. Gaskill of the 
‘ederal Trade Commission is quoted as 
“urging upon trade associations the 
necessity of education in cost account- 
ing methods among their members. Un- 
less cost is known, profit is unknown 
and whether selling price is below cost 
is a matter of guess work.” 


HIS subject has been further com- 

mented on and strongly endorsed by 
Professor William Morris Cole of Har- 
vard University, Executive School of 
Business Administration, and by Presi- 
dent Langer, of the Walton School of 
Commerce, Chicago. 

Looking further, we find’ that many 
banks are examining into the cost ac- 
counting systems of prospective bor- 
rowers, as well as into their insurance 
and other items considered in extending 
credit, and the more progressive banks 
have experts in this line, who advise 
their customers in such matters. 

The effect cost accounting has had 
upon the printers of the country is re- 
flected in these two statements—first, 
their “cost system alone has been the 
factor, which has in a few years, raised 





of $——— on Policy No———. We 
have now to give additional notice that 
the said polciy will be cancelled, subject 
to its conditions, for non-payment ot 
premium and will be null and void and 
of no effect after ————192—, and that 
the said ———— will recognize no claim 
for any loss or damage which may occur 
after 12 o’clock noon, standard time, of 
the date last mentioned above, unless 
payment of premium in full is made be- 
fore that time. We, therefore, request 
that you remit promptly on receipt of 
this notice, or return said policy to this 
office at once with your check in pay- 
ment of the earned premium of $ a 

Each member then makes up a list of 
the names of the policies that have been 
cancelled, sends it to our local secretary, 
who remails completed one to every 
member. No member is permitted to 
place insurance for a policyholder whose 
insurance has been cancelled, by another 
member, until the delinquent premium 
has been paid. 

I cannot say too much in favor of this 
collection system. It has accomplished 
wonderful results for the insurors of 
Fargo. It is safe to say this collection 
rule has reduced the accounts receiv- 
able for the members of the Fargo 
board from 25 to 33% percent. 

If you do not have local boards in 
your towns, I cannot urge too strongly 
that you organize immediately. Do not 
neglect the collection rule. It is not 
necessary that you have all the agents, 
in your town, members of the local 
board in order to use and enforce the 
collection rule. In our town there are 
as many agencies out of the local board 





Briefly, we must know our costs. Their 
relation to the amount of business done. 
We must know positively what lines are 
profitable and with equal certainty we 
must know how much and what kind of 
effort we buy from those who are selling 
their effort to us. I might say pointedly 
we must know whether we are merely 
buying their time, that is, their presence 
in our office or whether we are buying 
their effort, their thought and their will 
added to ours, to WIN. 

To know these things, we must know 
costs. To know costs, we must have 
certain tested systems for slipping p 
on these little cost people and catching 
them at their work of making expenses. 
Then after we have found them out, we 
must have some way of making ade- 
quate comparisons whereby to find :f 
our determined costs are greater than 
they should be. And if greater, how to 
make them less. 

I shall try to tell you why I think we 
should know agency cost: how to deter- 
mine its relation to gross income, and 
just a little about our experience in the 
Rupert-Warner agency at Fargo. 


the printer from the credit grave of a 
saloon keeper some thirty-three places 
down in the list to one of the first half 
dozen.” Second, that the “members of 
their trade organizations in operating 
under their cost system are without ex- 
ception running their business at a 
profit, and that they not only do the 
largest business and the best work, but 
they are practically the only ones mak- 
ing any money.” This is gathered from 
a survey of the printers carried out in 
cities all over the United States. 
Insurance is one of the largest and 
most important businesses in the world. 
Many industries and other lines are de- 
pendent upon insurance. Our business 
is sufficiently important that we should 
endeavor to operate as efficiently as pos- 
sible. In securing data on this subject, 
I wrote to 25 prominent agencies, lo- 
cated throughout the United States, 
making inquiries as to their agency cost, 
and how they regard the subject. The 
replies brought a varied supply of in- 
formation. However, all showed a keen 
interest. All were anxious to know 
more, and all seemed interested to assist 
in analyzing the subject. 
PROMINENT business man is 
quoted as saying, “It is true that 
many concerns make money without 
cost records, but they do it in spite 
thereof rather than because of the lack.” 
Upon investigation, we find that the 
national trade organizations of dry 
cleaners, laundrymen, printers, drug- 
gists, and many others have installed 
standard cost accounting systems, and 
that these are uniformly used by their 
members. Special blanks are prepared, 


T would appear there are as many 

methods of arriving at agency cost 
as there are insurance agents. We all 
seem to have our pet method and most 
of us apparently have good reasons for 
the method we employ. Most of the let- 
ters I received from the twenty-five 
agents stated, “We do not know whether 
our cost is too high, or too low, the only 
advantage we derive is that we have a 
comparison against the same month for 
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the year before and a comparison of the 
whole year as against the previous year.” 
There should be some generally ac- 
cepted method that would produce accu- 
rate results and affurd some compara- 
tive figures. 

I would like to present for your con- 
sideration two  methods—the first 
method might be used for agencies writ- 
ing $500,000 in premiums and upwards, 
and the second for agencies doing less 
than $500,000. 

For agencies with a premium income 
of over $500,000, I believe a blank 
should be prepared for analyzing the 
expense under the following sub-divi- 
sions as per departments: sale of insur- 
ance; underwriting; adjustment ot 
losses; application of rating schedules; 
collection of premiums; keeping books 
and record of accounts; issuing, cancel- 
ing and endorsing policies; filing; map- 
ping; expiration and rate cards; placing 
insurance with other agents; corre- 
spondence; purchase and_ storage ot 
supplies; etc. 

All items of expense to the agency 
would be classified proportionately to 
the divisions just mentioned on the basis 
of the departments operating. This 
seems to be a rather complicated and 
technical sub-division of agency ex- 
pense, and possibly few agencies would 
feel warranted in keeping such a detailed 
account. 


OVERING the subject of efficiency 

one prominent agent is quoted: “Up 
to the time an office reaches a certain 
size, both with reference to volume of 
business done and to employes engaged, 
it is impossible to employ this principle, 
(that is, divisions of labor), owing to 
the fact that when it is small the girls 
who write policies also write letters; 
boys who handle cancellations and en- 
dorsements also do mapping, filing and 
run errands; the counter man is many 
times the placer, and the cashier is also 
the bookkeeper and handles the collec- 
tions; the person nearest the telephone 
becomes the telephone operator, when 
the bell rings; and so it is impossible 
to put the principle of division of labor 
into operation. When the office gets 
bigger, however, a girl does nothing but 
write policies, or write letters; the cash- 
ier performs the duties of that office 
only; and there are bookkeepers to do 
the other work; the telephone operator 
operates the telephone only; the can- 
cellation and endorsement clerk does 
nothing else; somebody else does the fil- 
ing; and so on. This principle of divi- 
sion of labor is a basic one in connec- 
tion with speeding up production and 
it is important to be borne in mind when 
that object is in view.” 

Covering agency cost for agents un- 
der $500,000 of premium income, I be- 
lieve the system we use in our agency 
is good, because it furnishes the infor- 
mation required and is not complicated. 
It is kept on specially printed sheets 
such as these. The information is taken 
from our books but in reality is inde- 
pendent of our bookkeeping. In other 
words, it would not be necessary to 
change your bookkeeping. These blanks 
were prepared after securing data from 
many agents. We selected the best sec- 
tions from each and combined them into 
one. This system has been in operation 
tor two years. 

First, under one set of books we op- 
erate a general agency covering North 
Dakota and a local agency for Fargo 
Our interest is primarily to determine 
in which end of our business we make 
money; in our local agency or in the 
general agency. So, in arriving at 
agency cost for a given month or year, 
we sub-divide income and expenses un- 
der two heads—one local agency, the 
other general agency. 


.* is an easy matter to determine the 
sub-division of income as between 
these two items; and we have accurately 
divided expense; each item has been 
carefully analyzed, and apportioned as 
between local and general agencies. For 
instance, in taking off a local agency 
cost accounting for the last month, our 
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premiums are divided—first, fire and 
tornado; second, casualty and bonds; 
third, automobile; fourth, farm; fifth, 
brokerage; sixth, life. This gives the 
amount of premiums in these respective 
sub-divisions for this month, same 
month last year, so far this year, so far 


last year, and the percent of the various 
kinds of premiums to the total. 
Considering the item of commissions. 
They are sub-divided just as the pre- 
miums, except we have added three ad- 
ditional items of income—postage, rent 
and miscellaneous. Coming to the item 








Important Resolutions Adopted 
HE Iowa State Association re-affirms the principles of the National Association 
1% and the membership again confirm and support the articles and by-laws of this 
splendid state association, which has done so much for the agency business in 
the State of Iowa. 
* kh -* 
Words cannot express our deep appreciation for the courtesy, attention 
and entertainment given by the local agents and their committees and the citizens 
of Mason City, who assisted them in keeping up the high standard of our annual 
convention, 


* ok * 
3. We desire to express the thanks of this convention to those who gave 
the addresses and papers, not only for their splendid efforts and inspiration but 
also because of their sacrifice of time and money, many coming from a long dis- 
tance in order that we might be educated and appreciate our splendid profession. 
x x x 
t. On behalf of the convention assembled and the entire membership, we 
desire to express our gratitude to the officers and members of the various com- 
mittees, who have done their work so well the past year and who show the 
organization in such splendid financial condition. 
ie ae 


5. We deeply regret that so many agents, and in some cases our own 
members, have joint representatives of both mutual and stock companies. We 
make no criticism of the mutual companies but wish to emphasize the fact that 
no representative agent can represent both consistently and be fair to himself 
or to the public or to the companies themselves, whether stock or mutual, and 
we would ask both classes of companies and their special agents and represent- 
atives to assist in making this separation for the good of the business. 

*x x 


6. We are not in sympathy with all of the campaign against mutual and 
reciprocal competition, believing while there are many of this class of companies 
that are ill-managed and destined to an early grave, there are some who have 
demanded adequate rates and tried to conduct their business above reproach, 
but we wish to emphasize that no company, whether stock or mutual, can con- 
tinue to exist, to protect the public and to pay their just claims and do business 
at less than cost. We believe, however, in the ultimate judgment of the assured, 
and no self-respecting agent can afford to represent this latter class of com- 
panies, either stock or mutual, if he has any interest in the policies he is selling. 

x 


7. We wish to express our dissatisfaction with the methods now being 
employed by certain casualty and fire companies in writing business for trade 
organizations through outside brokers at rates which they will not give their 
local representative, all of which is a direct attack on the American Agency 
System and every agent representing those companies, which happily are at 
the present time in a small minority, should protest against such methods and 
if they continue to ignore those protests, sever their connection with them. 

x * + 


8. We have before us definite information of bonding and casualty com- 
panies appointing representatives or members whose business necessitates pur- 
chasing of insurance of firms as agent, in order to control the business and 
paying in to the firm directly or indirectly the commission, to which their local 
agent is entitled. This practice, which amounts to rebating, is becom‘ng more 
common with certain companies and that, together with their indiscriminate 
appointment of agents, has a demoralizing effect and is not in keeping with the 
dignity or self-respect of any company and no agent can continue to represent 
a company of this kind and feel that his rights and expirations will be protected. 

* x 


9. We believe the bonding and sanation companies should grade their com- 
missions in proportion to the volume received from their agency representa- 
tives, thus doing away with much of the rebating now a common practice on 
this class of business, and if there is any reduction to be made, let it apply to 
the rates as a whole and not to a favored few. 

*x x 

10. We recommend to the President the immediate appointment of the fol- 
lowing special committee: Eugene Walsh of Davenport, Robert Evans of Des 
Moines and Walter Fluent of Charles City, to procure data, to secure the advice 
of other state associations, who have similar laws, to seek the advice of the 
company representatives and the Insurance Department of Iowa, and if, after 
doing this, in their judgment, it appeals to them that an agency qualification law 
in this state would be the best and fairest thing to the insuring public and all 
concerned, to have such a bill drafted to present to the next legislature, which 
convenes in January, 192% A es 

11. We desire to go on record as strictly against House Resolution No. 
10034, known as the Fitzgerald Bill, which proposes a monopolistic Federal fund 
compensation bill for the District of Columbia and we want the representatives 
here to see their Congressmen right away, as they are now home for summer 
recess, to protest against said bill and enlist their support for the Underhill bill, 
which gives the insurance companies a right to do business in the District of 
Columbia. ea a 


12. We appeal to the National Association for aid in connection with the 
General Agency situation, particularly in the fire business prevalent in Iowa at 
this time, and would ask them to make an arrangement at as early a date as 
possible, for a conference between the committee appointed by the National 
Association and a committee appointed by the companies, to arrange, if pos- 
sible, for the early adjustment of this important matter. 

* 


13. We recommend the adoption of the name “Insurors” by the members 
of the State and National Association, in connection with their firm advertising. 
rear 


14. We recommend the suggestion that has been made that chairman of the 
publicity or educat? onal committee be appointed by the President for the purpose 
of opening a speaker’s bureau to address schools, colleges and clubs on matters 
pertaining to insurance. 


of expense, that is divided: 
officers; salaries—employes; 
light; printing and supplies; traveling; 
telegraph and telephone; donations; 
postage; interest, insurance and taxes; 
advertising; bad accounts; furniture and 
fixtures; commission; miscellaneous, 

These expenses are shown for, this 
month, same month last year, so far this 
year, so far last year, and the ratio that 
each item of expense bears to the pre- 
mium income. At the bottom of the 
sheet is a summary showing the total 
income, total expenses, net profit or 
loss. 

To determine the results for our gen- 
eral agency, we take off another sheet 
identical, except it would be marked 
general instead of local. 


salaries— 
rent and 


N addition to this, two other sheets are 

used. One, showing a record of the 
business produced, for the month, for 
the same month last year, so far this 
year, and so far last year; for each bro- 
ker or special agent, and the members 
of the firm. From the premiums are fig- 
ured the commissions, and against the 
commissions are charged the salaries, 
and expenses, thus giving the net profit 
or loss for each person connected with 
the agency. 

The sheet also provides for a distribu- 
tion of the expense account as between 
local and general agency, so that it is 
known exactly the procedure by which 
the cost bas been figured. 

The next sheet shows the focal ac- 
counts receivable; the agents’ accounts 
receivable; local collections and agents’ 
collections; this month, same month last 
year, so far this year, and so far last 
year; also a condensed financial state- 
ment of the firm and a comparison of 
— sub-divided as follows: local 

& T.; state F. & T.; local casualty; 
a casualty; local auto; state auto; 
local farm; state farm; brokerage life. 
This month, same month last year, in- 
crease or decrease this month; so far 
this year; so far last year; and increase 
or decrease this year. 

This plan serves the purpose in our 
case. It gives the information desired; 
but the very important information lack- 
ing is whether or not these items and 
the ratios are proper. The only com- 
parison is one month against the other, 
and one year against the other. From 
this agency cost blank some desirable 
changes in the administration of our 
business have been made. 


GENCY cost is the expense of pro- 

duction and administration of the 
business, which cost deducted from 
commissions, should represent profit. 
This is of paramount importance be- 
cause it determines whether we lose or 
gain. 

Agency cost is having special consid- 
eration. Our companies and a special 
committee appointed by the National 
Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers are covering the subject so far as 
their respective interests are concerned. 
I mentioned to you the attention other 
trade organizations are giving to cost 
accounting. It seems the subject is be- 
ing analyzed in our business, but not 
from the agents’ point of view. 

The item of expense we control to a 
certain degree because we create it, but 
how about the item of commissions? 
We have no control over that. Our 
companies have said, we will pay you 
for tornado insurance 25 percent, for 
special hazards of fire insurance 15 per- 
cent, etc. But, how were these percent- 
ages of commission determined? 

I know how my friend, the printer, 
arrives at his selling price, and my 
friend, in the laundry business. with his 
cost accounting, knows his cost to laun- 
dry my collar. Therefore, he is able to 

add to it his profit and arrive at a sell- 
ing price. 


HE amount of commission we re- 
ceive in a degree determines the sell- 
ing price of insurance, but what. facts 
do we have to determine, a proper com- 
mission for the various. lines of insur- 
is that of price. This same purchaser 


of insurance would not go to the mer- 
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= 
ance? If we knew accurately what was 
proper for agency cost, we would know 
whether our scale of commissions was 
too high, or too low, or just right. So, 
it is a subject worthy of our considera- 
tion. In fact, it is vital to the welfare 
of our business and may be the deter- 
mining factor in our future success. 

The general public has a notion that 
an insurance agent needs no capital, that 
his expense is negligible, and that his 
commission is all profit. While the first 
and foremost object to be attained in 
keeping accurate cost records is to oper- 
ate our individual agencies at a profit 
and to know that each class of business 
is showing a profit rather than a loss 
and to trim our expenses accordingly, 
we should also have in mind that the 
tendency of the times both in the matter 
of public opinion and in proposed legis- 
lation is to regulate businesses in which 
the public generally is interested 
Familiar instances are the railroads, 
mines and public utilities. Our business 
has not been, and is not being, over- 
looked. Each is expected to justify the 
reasonableness of the prices and rates 
charged, and it is imperative when in- 
surance rates are considered that we 
should be able to point to accurate cost 
records covering our end of the business 
to demonstrate that our portion of the 
“Cost to the Consumer” is fair and rea- 
sonable, as, in fact, it is. 

In conclusion, I believe that nothing 
of more practical benefit to our mem- 
bers can engage the immediate and 
earnest consideration of our state and 
national organizations, than the matter 
of a “Uniform Cost Accounting System 
for Insurance Agencies.” 

CONVENTION NOTE 

Mr. Dunning made himself right at 
home. During the afternoon of the 
first day when the convention hall com- 
menced to get uncomfortably hot, he 
arose and suggested that all present 
take off their coats so that they might 
enjoy the talks. Mr. Dunning made a 
hit with all with whom he talked. 


Breakfast Conference Presided 
Over by Hynes of Davenport 


newly elected president, was respon- 

sible for the introduction of an in- 
novation on Wednesday morning —a 
“Breakfast Conference.” Mr. Hynes 
termed this a “committee-of-the-whole” 
meeting. In explaining the purpose of 
the .gathering, Mr. Hynes said it was 
the intention to discuss informally the 
questions considered by agents to be 
the most vital, and to determine the 
action to be taken at the regular busi- 
ness sessions to follow. As a matter 
of fact, most of the resolutions drawn 
by the resolutions committee resulted 
directly from the ideas and _ opinions 
expressed at the breakfast COnference. 
It was, for instance, suggested that the 
members of the association use the word 
“Insuror” as designating their calling. 
It was advised that during the coming 
session of the legislature agents not 
bother that body with insurance bills. 
The need for greater activity in civic 
affairs was pointed out, the iggportance 
of establishing an educational bureau to 
provide speakers to address clubs, uni- 
versities, organizations of business men, 
etc., was stresed. Mr. Hyne explained 
that as a result of an address made 
before the students at Iowa City he se- 
cured the services of a young man who 
graduated from the class with the high- 
est honors. He was able to interest 
this particular student through the ex- 
planation of the opportunities in the in- 
surance business. 


Joe HYNES of 


AYS and means of increasing the 
membership were discussed after 
E. B. Dunning, regional vice-president 
of the National Association at Duluth, 
stated that the Minnesota Association 
had a membership of 615. This im- 


Davenport, the pressed Iowa agents as a large figure 


compared to the 179 in their own or- 
ganization. Undoubtedly the new ad- 
ministration will make a special effort 
to bring the membership total up to at 
least 250 during the year. Talks on all 
of the subjects offered for discussion 
were made by W. W. Waddell, chair- 
man of the executive committee; E. S. 
Phelps of Burlington, president of the 
Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest; Stephen A. Swisher of 
Iowa City; Robert M. Evans of Des 
Moines; E. H. Warner of Mason City; 
John F. Stafford, western manager of 
the Sun; P. J. Clancy of Des Moines; 
E. F. Stenger of Davenport; John L. 
Peterson of Webster City; John S. Cut- 
ter of Shenandoah; C. H. Kissick of 
Albia, and from the ranks of field men, 
J. C. Stuart of the Aetna; Clyde C. 
Smith of the Netherlands and L. H. 
Treleaven of the Rochester department. 


ES MOINES agents registered em- 

phatic protest against the general 
agency situation in their city. They as- 
serted that several fire companies have 
established general agencies in Des 
Moines, ostensibly for the purpose of 
transacting business throughout the en- 
tire state, but actually centering prac- 
tically their entire attention upon Des 
Moines, establishing influential assureds 
as agents, and in this manner creating 
competition for regular local agents 
that is most difficult to meet. Those 
who directed attention to this situaion 
said that at least one general agency has, 
in numerous instances, appointed as 
agents owners of apartments, dwellings, 
stores, etc. To such agents 25 per cent 
commissions are given, which is as 
much as the ordinary Des Moines agent 


un 





receives. The general agency com- 
plained about particularly has, it was 
declared, appointed 48 brokers in Des 
Moines, to whom the regular agency 
scale of commissions is paid, when, as 
a matter of fact, there are not more 
than three or four regular full time 
agents in the entire list. This condi- 
tion has placed the other Des Moines 
agents in competition with the owners 
of properties, which is just about a 
hopeless situation. It was stated that 
the companies should make some effort 
to clear up this situation, and that the 
National Association should lend aid to 
the end that this evil might be elim- 
inated entirely in Des Moines. 


OHN F. STAFFORD, western man- 

ager of the Sun, was called upon to 
explain the position that the companies 
might take in this matter. Mr. Stafford 
said that the general agency evil as it 
affected local business in a town like 
Des Moines had been present for some 
time, and that there were at the present 
time, general agencies in Madison, Wis.; 
Fargo, N. D.; Denver, Colo., and other 
points that were causing the same trou- 
ble that is bothering the Des Moines 
agents. Mr. Stafford said that these 
general agencies were apparently legiti- 
mate, and that it would probably be a 
very difficult matter to eradicate them. 


CONVENTION NOTE 

The Mason City agents rose hand- 
somely to the occasion when it came 
to providing entertainment, and look- 
ing after the welfare of visitors. Every 
agent owning a car had a sign pasted 
on the wind shield reading “For Insur- 
ance Men.” These machines were at 
the disposal of any visitors who cared 
to use them. Wives of the delegates 
were entertained by Mason City wom- 
en, and those who made the trip to 
Mason City were made to feel that they 
were being looked after in every pos- 
sible way. 
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utomobile Liability Underwriting 








JOEL TUTTLE 
Executive Secretary, Southern Surety 


HE underwriting of liability insur- 
"T ance on automobiles has gotten to 

a point where statistics can be de- 
pended upon to a large extent and per- 
sonal inspection of risks is an aid in the 
selection of business, but, notwithstand- 
ing the most careful scrutiny many 
risks are accepted on persons wholly 
unworthy of insurance. The underwrit- 
ing of property damage insurance goes 
with the underwriting of the liability 
portion of the risk and what is true of 
liability is equally true of property dam- 
age. Collision insurance is a separate 
kind of a risk, it is different from liabil- 
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BY JOEL TUTTLE 


Executive Secretary, Southern Surety 


ity insurance entirely in that it covers 
damage sustained by the assured him- 
self. All liability policies whether in- 
suring against injury to person or prop- 
erty cover the assured against loss by 
reason of injury or damage sustained by 
a third party. 


HE companies used to write full cov- 
erage against collision by which is 
meant that the company would pay the 
full sound value of the car in the event 


damage to fenders, bumpers, etc. These 
claims run into big figures in the aggre- 
gate and practically render full cover- 
age insurance an impracticable thing. 
Deductible coverage is based on a sound 
principle and if any form of collision 
insurance can be said to be successful 
the deductible form is the one. 

I only want to add on the subject of 
underwriting that you men should aid 
your companies in every possible way 
in avoiding the undesirable automobile 


The complexities of automobile liability underwriting and the need for 
aid in this underwriting on the part of every agent were told the Iowa 
agents by Joel Tuttle, executive secretary of the Southern Surety. Mr. 
Tuttle is an old Iowa agent and can appreciate the many angles of the prob- 
lem. He was formerly a local agent at Des Moines and an official of the 
Iowa Agents’ Association. He was secretary of the Iowa Bonding & Cas- 
ualty until that company merged with the Southern Surety, with which he 
has since been affiliated. He was thus in a position to pick out the phases 
of the business that would have a special interest to the local agent and 
show the home office viewpoint in an interesting manner. 


it was wrecked or would pay the total 
market value for repairs if partially 
wrecked. Some companies may still 
write this coverage, but not many care 
to. The losses have been wholly out of 
proportion to the” premiums and _ to 
make the risk of persons worthy of this 
class of risk acceptable, a form of de- 
ductible average coverage has been de- 
vised where the assured himself carries 
the insurance on his own car up to a 
specified amount before the insurance 
policy applies. This form of coverage 
eliminates the trivial claims covering 


risks. Avoid a collision risk on the 
habitual claim maker who is the same 
fellow notorious as a reckless driver. 
Avoid this fellow also for liability risks 
and property damage. You can spot him 
better than the company at the home 
office can spot him, so each of you ap- 
point yourself a committee of one to 
prevent insurance being written in re- 
sponsible companies on this class of 
business. 


On the subject of new underwriting 
conditions 


Bo 
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dwelling on something of which you are 
already familiar we can well afford to 
take a little mental drill on the subject 
of fleet insurance coverage and experi- 
ence rating. J. R. Paynter, superintend- 
ent of our liability department, has in 
response to my request prepared a very 
brief but highly enlightening synopsis 
of the rules and conditions pertaining to 
these forms, as follows: 

“The National Bureau has in the last 
two years adopted two methods where- 
by insurance can be written on auto- 
mobile fleets, charging a premium only 
for the actual time the automobiles are 
in use. 


‘é NE of the methods is known as 

‘Automatic Coverage.’ This method 
can be applied to any fleet (whether 
private passenger, public, commercial, 
or a combination of these types of auto- 
mobiles), provided the assured owns at 
least five automobiles. This coverage 
provides that a pro-rata credit may be 
allowed for automobiles (but not trail- 
ers) suspended from the service at least 
ten consecutive days providing the as- 
sured will submit to the company at the 
close of each month the following in- 
formation: (a) Date that each additional 
automobile or trailer is acquired. (b) 
Date each automobile or trailer is dis- 
posed of. (c) Date that automobile is 
suspended from service and date it is 
first put back into service. 

“The policy, when written, should 
contain a full description of all cars 
owned at the inception of the policy, 
and the advance premium will be based 
on that number of cars, whether they 
are in use or not. The policy automat- 
ically covers any additional cars put 
into operation providing a monthly re- 
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minimum premium for automatic cover- 
age is the premium for five of the high- 
est rated automobiles. 


6s°T HE other method is known as 

‘Payroll Basis.’ This method can 
be applied only to commercial automo- 
biles and there must be at least five un- 
der one ownership. A blanket policy 
can be issued to cover all commercial 
automobiles owned and hired during the 
term of the policy without specifically 
describing them, the premium to be 
computed on the average number of 
chauffeurs employed by the assured 
during the policy period determined 
from the total payroll expended for 
operators. 

“There is a very large number of 
agents who are not familiar with the 
eligibility requirements for experience 
rating automobile fleet risks, and it is 
very essential that they become ac- 
quainted with the rating plan so as to 
be in a position to meet the keen com- 
petition of the present day. 

“The experience rating plan is com- 
pulsory for all risks qualifying under its 
provisions and applies to all states ex- 
cept Washington. 


6s". HE manual rate is based upon the 

experience of a large number of 
risks of similar classification, and is 
therefore an average rate. Average risks 
reflect the average hazard and it is 
proper that manual rates be applied. 
There are, however, many risks that de- 
part from the average of the classifica- 
tion, and these must be especially 
treated if the interests of scientific rate 
making are to be served. The automo- 
bile experience rating plan was adopted 
as a means of measuring the probable 
degree of departure of the hazard of an 
individual risk from the hazard of the 
classification into which it has been 
placed. 


6sQ MALL risks do not develop suffi- 

cient experience to indicate the 
probability of the hazard being either 
better or worse than manual. Risks 
must, therefore, meet certain eligibility 
requirements, both as to size and length 
of time insured. Any fleet of automo- 
biles under one ownership and under 
one direct operating management is 
eligible for experience rating, provided 
it has been insured for two or more 
consecutive years (including the expir- 
ing policy year) and provided a pre- 
mium has been received on at least ten 
automobiles insured on full-time basis 
for the first nine months of the expiring 
policy year, and also for the full twelve 
months of the year immediately pre- 
ceding it. 


¢¢—N a case where an assured has not 
carried automobile insurance ‘and 


he desires to carry same, his risk can be, 


experience rated if it qualifies for rating 
in so far as the required number of 
owned automobiles is concerned, by the 
acceptance of what is known as ‘the 
experience of self-insurers,’ such expe- 
rience to be in the form of an affidavit 
containing a statement of the exposure 
of all cars and also a complete record 
of accidents, whether or not they re- 
sulted in claims. The companies have 
forms conveniently arranged so that the 
self-insurers’ experience can be obtained 
without much inconvenience. It is also 
to be remembered that an automobile 
dealer, service station, or garage risk, 
having a total annual payroll for all 
branches exceeding $25,000 can be ex- 
perience rated by submitting the risk to 
the company on regular experience rat- 
ing applications, signed by the assured, 
such merit rating to affect the payroll 
m excess of $10,000 for each branch. It 
IS necessary to submit separate applica- 
tion for each branch.” 

There are numerous and different 
methods of writing automobile business, 
and it is very necessary that an agent 
study the manual very carefully so as 
to be in a position to meet his competi- 
tor. At one time it was a very simple 
Matter to quote a rate for automobile 


insurance, but under the present day 
methods an agent must make a very 
close study of the line in order to secure 
his portion of the business. 


HE main thing I want to talk to you 

about is excess limits not only for 
liability insurance but for property dam- 
age as well. Judgments in liability cases 
are running higher and higher, not only 
the juries are awarding higher damages 
than they formerly did but in addition 
the higher courts are affirming the big 
awards. I, personally am very familiar 
with a case the other day where the in- 
surance company had a limit of $10,000 
and a verdict was rendered for $25,000. 
After trial in a lower court the case was 
settled for $20,000, the company paying 
its full limit and the assured paying 
$10,000 on top of it. Some controversy 
arose in this particular case over the 
matter of settlement. The company had 
nothing to lose and a possibility of re- 
versal by trying the appeal but the as- 
sured was much opposed to the appeal 
being tried, preferring to settle rather 
than to take a chance of re-trial with 
even a higher verdict. In a case of this 
kind if the assured had owned a policy 
carrying a limit of $25,000 he not only 
would have saved the $10,000 which he 
had to pay in settlement of the verdict 
but he would have avoided any conflict 
of interest with the carrier of his insur- 
ance. 


NE of the best reasons for excess 

limit insurance is its comparative 
cheapness. You all have in your man- 
uals a sheet showing the additional per- 
centages for various excess limits of 
insurance. I will not quote you all these 
rates but I do want to point out to you 
that limits of $10,000 and $20,000 can 
be written at an increase of only 20 per- 
cent over the premium for limits of 
$5,000 and $10,000, known as standard 
limits. The rate for $25,000 for one per- 
son and $35,000 for one accident is in- 
creased 30 percent over the rate for 
standard limits. The rate for $25,000 for 
one person and $50,000 for one accident 
is increased by 35 percent over the rate 
for standard limits. I know that there 
are many who agree with me that the 
increased percentages I have just re- 
ferred to are small compared with the 
complete protection afforded. 


I‘ speaking of low rates I want to call 
your attention to the fact that our 
basic rates in Iowa at the present time 
are mighty low. The residents of small 
towns particularly feel that the expo- 
sure is so small that the insurance is 
needless, they don’t refer to it as ex- 
posure as we do in the insurance busi- 
ness, but they feel that any money spent 
on insurance of this character is waste 
because they have never had a serious 
accident and enjoy a belief which they 
do not realize is founded entirely upon 
hope that they never will have a serious 
accident. 

To show you that the insurance com- 
panies fully recognize the difference in 
the likelihood of an accident in Mason 
City and one in New York in making 
the rates, the rate on a Ford driven for 
private pleasure purpose in New York 
City including property damage is 
$64.86, while in Mason City the same 
identical car driven under the same cir- 
cumstances is $23. A resident in Mason 
City can almost insure three cars for 
the price a New Yorker is required to 
pay for one. In other words, the rate is 
based on an exposure of three accidents 
in New York to one in Mason City; 
surely this is fair enough and points to 
the fact that it is just as important for 
the man in Mason City to insure against 
his one accident as it is for the man in 
New York to insure against his three 
accidents with the premiums adjusted 
in proportion. 


WANT to tell you something else 
about rates based on an article re- 
cently written by Mr. Ambrose Ryder, 
manager of the automobile department 
of the National Bureau of Compensation 
& Surety Underwriters. The National 


Just a progressive Western 
Company with up-to-date 
Agency helps. Fairness to 
our policyholders and 
agents thru fifteen years 
has produced results we 
are proud of. Now! we are 
prepared to add reliable 
men to our Agency Force 
in Iowa and South Dakota. 
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We issue all standard forms of Life Insurance Policies. Every policy 
protected by Deposit of Full Legal Reserve with the State of lowa. 
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DES MOINES UNDERWRITERS 
ASSOCIATION 


“On To Mason City, lowa” 
August Ist and 2nd, 1922 


State Convention lowa Local Agents Association 


The Des Moines Underwriters Association will be represented 100% at the state 
convention to show its loyalty to its neighbor city, and because of its firm belief in 
upholding the principles laid down by the National and State Associations. 


Some of those principles to which this Association has always adhered and fought 
for are: 


Ist—Agency ownership of expirations. 

2nd—Sole agency representation. 

3rd—Fairness to the assured and fairness to their companies. 
4th—Oppose excess comissions, which encourages rebating. 


5th—Solidly against the growing evil of bonding and casualty com- 
panies openly appointing contractors and employers as agents 
and allowing them commissions, which is a direct attack on the 
American Agency System. 


6th—Equalized brokerage commission. 


7th—General agents or branch offices to write no business except 
through regular appointed agents and at none but regular sub- 
agents commissions. 


Sixteen Years of Unbroken Ranks—Working in Har- 
mony with one another for the benefit of the insuring 
public and receiving the cooperation of companies who 
believe in the American Agency System. 











H. R. HOWELL, Pres. R. S. HOWELL, V.-Pres. and Sec’y. 
W. S. HAZARD, Jr., V.-Pres. H. K. MILLER, Asst. Secy. 


Capital $1,000,000.00 
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Bureau has been acquiring statistics for 
some time in the matter of rates on New 
York taxicabs on account of the recent 
enactment of a statute in New York 
under which all owners of automobiles 
used as public conveyances are required 
to carry liability insurance with a lower 
limit of $2,500 and no top limit. 

In reference to the rate, Mr. Ryder 
said: “The taxicab rate in New York 
City is $950 for public liability and prop- 
erty damage. At first sight, this rate js 
unbelievably high. It hardly seems pos- 
sible that the companies would need as 
much as $950 to carry the public liability 
and property damage hazard on a taxi- 
cab for the period of one year, and yet 
the experience itself for taxicab risks in 
other large cities throughout the United 
States indicated that a $1,200 rate would 
be nearer the correct rate for a taxicab 
in New York City. The Bureau com- 
panies deliberately reduced the rate to 
$950 a year and are permitting also the 
payment of premium on monthly in- 
stallment basis, in order to make it as 
easy as possible for the taxicab own- 
ers.” 

Later in his article he produces figures 
to show that the average annual mileage 
of a taxicab in New York City is 60,000 
miles. At a premium of $950 a year with 
60,000 mileage, the rate per mile is $.016. 
The average pleasure car rate in New 
York City of $135 with an average an- 
nual mileage of 7,500, rates per mile at 
$.018. You will notice that the rate for 
a taxicab is lower than for the average 
pleasure car. 


HE traffic regulations in our cities 

and towns are not adequate. This is 
no reflection upon the state of Iowa, 
because every city in every state is in 
the same predicament. It makes no dif- 
ference whether you ride in an automo- 
bile or walk on the street, every citizen 
feels that it is necessary for him to 
assume an unusual degree of alertness 
to avoid getting hurt. The man who 
lives in the country drives to the small 
towns and to the large ones as well and 
vice versa and if you have done any 
touring recently you will find that they 
are not limited by state borders, but 
these cars are traveling all over the 
United States and no doubt in Canada 
and Mexico. While you are sympathiz- 
ing with the man who has to dodge an 
automobile do not neglect to sympathize 
with the honest man who is driving as 
carefully as he can, hits someone walk- 
ing on the street sound asleep or dodg- 
ing out of some unexpected place right 
in front of him. 

An automobile at best is a dangerous 
machine and should be in the custody 


of only responsible persons. Railroad” 


employes charged with the operation of 
trains must pass stringent examinations 
and.are subject to rules equally as ex- 
acting, but anybody with the strength 
and courage necessary to get behind the 
wheel of an automobile is permitted to 
drive anywhere he wishes and whenever 
he cares to go. 


Notable Visitors 


NOTABLE delegation of visitors 

attended. In addition to the 75 or 
so field men on hand there were pres- 
ent these visitors and guests: D. H. 
Dresser, assistant manager, National of 
Hartford; P. B.  Shillito, manager 
northwestern department, Massachusetts 
Bonding; E. E. Soenke, secretary, Se- 
curity of Davenport; E. S. Phelps, 
president Fire Underwriters Association 
of the Northwest; E. B. Dunning, re- 
gional vice-president, National Associa- 
tion at Duluth; Karl Reike, field sec- 
retary, National Association; John F. 
Stafford, western manager Sun of Eng- 
land; Joel Tuttle, executive secretary, 
Southern Surety; Ira D. Goss, manager 
western farm department, Continental; 
Raymond D. Warner, secretary North 
Dakota Association; J. A. O. Preus, 
governor of Minnesota, and Walter G 
Kuester, secretary Federated Fire Re- 
insurance, 
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Review of Some Automobile Problems 


UR very imagination is chal- 
O lenged by the development oi 

the automotive industry. It 
has grown so rapidly, has so quickly 
taken a place of importance, in both 
production of premiums and underwrit- 
ing, that it is difficult to think of it from 
an historical stancpoint. We are too 
close up to get a proper perspective. It 
is viewed as one of the many miracles 
of the present age. 

In general fire insurance it is inter- 
esting to go back through many cen- 
turies and follow its development—it 
was slow and changes were gradual. 
The underwriters had ample time to 
test the practicability of their general 
theories; changes were based upon ex- 
perience, made after much deliberation 
and with caution. The motor vehicle 
industry and insurance problems con- 
nected with or growing out of it have 
changed so rapidly it has been impera- 
tive that they be met promptly. These 
changes have been made many times, 
seemingly, with no thought given to ex- 
perience, without study and with little 
caution. While rates and rules have 
been changed with kaleidoscopic rapid- 
ity, some of the early theories have been 
retained with a tenacity which would 
be commendable if they were justified 
by either experience or common_sense. 

ERMIT me to review with you 

briefly the history of motor ve- 
hicle insurance. The first policy was 
written in England in 1899 indemnify- 
ing the owner against almost every 
hazard connected with an automobile. 
In 1902, the automobile began to have 
its influence upon the business of fire 
insurance. It was considered advisable 
to insist that no gasoline be kept in the 
same building with a machine and refill- 
ing was prohibited within the building. 
In June of this year, 1902, the first auto- 
mobile policy in the United States was 
written by the Boston. The policy did 
not cover if the fire originated within 
the car itself. The rate charged was 
three percent. In March 1904, the rate 
was reduced to two and one-half per- 
cent and coverage extended to loss by 
fire originating from any cause whatso- 
ever. In March, 1905, a clause was in- 
serted against the hazard of theft. Of 
course, at that time there was _ practi- 
cally no theft hazard. Only few people 
knew how even to operate a car. In 
1905 the first loss of record was paid by 
the Boston, $9,500, to William Wallace, 
its vice president. 


URING this early period, because 

of the floater feature, only those 
companies ‘chartered for marine busi- 
ness were permitted to write automo- 
bile policies. Even at the present time 
many companies doing a marine busi- 
less carry their automobile premiums 
in that department. In 1904, the attor- 
ney general of Massachusetts ruled that 
cars could be legally insured under pol- 
icies Of inland marine insurance. This 
origin of automobile insurance is re- 
sponsible for some of the peculiarities 
of the automobile policy and some of 
Its evils. The transportation coverage 
is purely marine and should have no 
place in an automobile policy. It leads 
to many needless misunderstandings. 
Another distinct evil inherited from ma- 
rine companies is the valued policy. If 
there is any kind of property where the 
valued policy should not be used, it is 
the automobile. Fortunately, it is ille- 
gal in Iowa. In 1906 there were sev- 
eral companies in the field all using 
the same policy, the essential points of 
which are still continued. 

Some of the discussions concerning 
the automobile during its first years 
would seem amusing to us now. Heads 
of great life insurance companies met 
to discuss whether or not anyone who 
Operated an automobile should be ac- 
cepted as a risk. In about 1908, it was 
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Mason City, lowa 


pointed out in a New York editorial 
that there were 145,000 autos in the 
country and wondering where the ex- 
travagance would lead us. Today it is 
the second largest industry and about 
10,000,000 cars are in the United States. 


N 1908 most of the companies writ- 

ing automobile insurance formed 
what has become known as the “Auto- 
mobile Conference.” We have all be- 
come familiar with the appearance of 
the multitude of books of rules, rates 
and regulations emenating from that 
mysterious body. No local agent, I am 
quite sure, would be so bold as to claim 
familiarity with their contents. Each 
year from that time until the present 
several companies have entered the 
field. During the first few years after 
the conference was formed each new 
company would make the venture in- 
dependent of it until a foothold was 
secured, then it would join with the 
others. 

No one will deny that disputes and 


duce rates, in many instances cutting 
them 70 percent. This cut, couplea 
with the depression and depreciation of 
values, brought about a result with 
which we are all familiar. Still the 
conference has been deaf to the appeal 
from the country districts for a truly 
simplified schedule. That name it is 
true has been given to the latest volume 
issued by that body. It is a book ot 
463 pages. It does not meet the re- 
quirements of any agent and particu- 
larly those of the small towns. The 
possible premiums in the small cities 
will either remaim uncollected or go to 
the mutuals unless there is a radical! 
departure from any rating system yet 
provided. Most of the agents in small 
communities have neither patience nor 
inclination to solve an intricate rating 
schedule. 


HERE should be after all nothing 
dificult nor complicated about au- 
tomobile insurance. It is merely a 





question of collecting enough money to 





One of the most interesting and valuable addresses given at the Mason 


| City Gathering was that on “Automobile Problems,” by E 


. H. Warner, 


president of the Mason City Association of Agents and formerly managing 
underwriter of the Automotive Insurance Company of Mason City, which 


| reinsured in the Iowa Manufacturers. | 
| and careful study of automobile underwriting problems and showed a full 
appreciation of the local agents’ problems. | 
of the class of insurance, from its inception to the present highly developed 


The address was indicative of deep 


Beginning with a brief history 


stage, Mr. Warner outlined the various handicaps still existing to smooth 
running in automobile insurance and pointed out some of the factors to be 
changed for the mutual aid of local agent and company. Nor did he, in his 
review of the shortcomings of the companies, free the local agent from 
responsibility. Mr. Warner particularly stressed the value and necessity 
|| of the individual agent’s displaying care in the selection of risks. He held 
| the local agent responsible to a great extent for the class of business 


placed on the books. 


They need not become underwriters, but should 


know the details of the business and the risks submitted. Mr. Warner said 
| that the spirit of cooperation on the many reciprocal obligations will soon 
| eliminate the problems in automobile underwriting. 





disagreements with the conference have 
been many. Its difficulties have been 
trom both within and without. Neither 
will any dispute the necessity of a con- 
trolling body. There is, however, in 
my judgment, one fundamental error in 
its organization. Its committee mem- 
berships are too large. If, for instance, 
the rate making committee consisted of 
not more than three, or five at most, the 
results of its deliberations would be 
more satisfactory. The small commit- 
tee could call upon all other members 
for suggestions. They could even go 
outside; possibly the opinion of some 
field man would have some merit. It 
couJd even be that some humble local 
agent would offer a suggestion of value. 
From all these the small committee 
with authority and responsibility would 
arrive at a rate schedule which would 
more nearly meet the wishes of the 
local agent and, at least in form, be per- 
manent. 


URING the years from 1913 to 
1919, the call for a_ simplified 
schedule became insistent. Mutuals, 


reciprocals and a few small stock com- 
panies taking advantage of this demand 
were organized in all parts of the coun- 
try. Soon their activity began to be 
felt by the larger companies, particu- 
larly the volume which they cultivated 
in country territory. From 1908 to 
1920 the same general theory of divid- 
ing cars into five classes according to 
list price was followed. This division 
was purely arbitrary. There were no 
statistics upon which these divisions 
could be justified by experience. 

The loss of premiums finally stirred 
the conference to activity and in the 
early part of 1920 they decided to re- 


pay losses, overhead and if possible 
a little margin left. We hope and be- 
lieve that all the entangled and intricate 
systems of the past will be discarded, 
that we will start on a new basis, us- 
ing one flat rate for all new automo- 
biles, this rate to be increased as the 
cars grow older. We will grant that 
there is a difference in both the fire and 
theft hazard, but it is not sufficient to 
influence the rate. It will be admitted 
with equal freedom that there is a 
difference in the hazards of various 
cwellings, but we write them all alike. 
lt would be impracticable to rate every 
dwelling specifically and particularly to 
keep a check upon the increase of haz- 
ards. For instance, every new boy in 
the home surely adds to the hazard and 
perhaps ought to call for an increase in 
rate, but it would keep most local agents 
too busy making endorsements. 

We are optimistic if we are success- 
ful agents, and with all its griefs and 
troubles we believe that the automobile 
continues to offer alluring prospects to 
the agent. Properly cultivated it can 
be made a very materiat source of in- 
come, not only to the city agent, but 
in the small town as well. Consider the 
insurable values of the cars parked 
in any small town on a Saturday night. 
If that amount was represented in build- 
ings there would be a scramble among 
every insurance agent in the Community 
to hunt the owners and tell them the 
necessity of insurance. You will be 
told by others of the possibilities of 
liability insurance, but soliciting the au- 
tomobile fire and theft leads directly to 
the other. 


E have had considerable to say 
which might be regarded as criti- 


cal of the companies, but we have 
meant it to be in the spirit of friendly 
criticism with the belief that we were 
interpreting the viewpoint of the local 
agent in Steamboat Rock, Scotts Bluffs 
or Pulaski. 

Let us turn a little of the searchlight 
upon ourselves as local agents and give 
some consideration to our responsibil- 
ities. Everyone admits that one of the 
greatest automobile problems has been 
that of over-insurance. It has been 
without doubt the greatest contributing 
factor to the excessive loss ratio. With- 
out it the moral hazard would be al- 
most negligible. Who is to blame for 
over-insurance? The company? Yes, 
to a certain extent, but primarily the 
local agent. Recently a car burned on 
the road in a neighboring town upon 
which there has been written $3,500 in- 
surance. After some difficulty the 
claim was settled for $1,750. The as- 
sured says he didn’t get enough—that 
he was mistreated. The agent says he 
was given a fair settlement. There had 
been no reduction in the factory list 
price of this car. If the local agent is 
convinced that the assured received all 
he ought to have received then: most 
surely he was not being fair either to 
his company, his client or to the busi- 
ness of insurance when he collected a 
premium on a valuation of $3,500. 


HERE is no other class of in- 

surance which needs the coopera- 
tion of the local agent as does automo- 
bile insurance. May we keep in mind 
that the application or daily report and 
even the new questionnaire all look 
alike when they go to the examiner’s 
desk. They are written on the same 
typewriter and same colored paper. 
There is no possible way for the ex- 
aminer to tell the good from the bad 
only so far as he follows that instinct, 
which only examiners can have. A lo- 
cal agent has the opportunity, and 
should exercise it, to inspect the car. 
He knows, or should know, the assured. 
He is absolutely the only person who 
has the opportunity to intelligently pass 
upon the desirability of the risk. If 
there is any question in our mind that 
a moral hazard exists, it should be de- 
clined. The habit of making a special 
recommendation to the company upon 
almost every automobile risk should be 
avoided. I believe that the present 
schedule of amounts of insurance 
should be considered the maximum and 
instead of increasing these in special 
cases they should be reduced. 


T is not expected that the local agent 

should exercise the same underweij- 
ing judgment as the manager has. li 
we could, we too would probably be 
spending our forenoons at a mahogany 
desk on South Jackson or down in 
Williams Street and our afternoons 
playing golf, but let us use the talents 
which we have. It is far better to have 
any d'spute relative to the value of the 
car before we write the insurance than 
after the loss has occurred. Another 
duty is to know our policies. We should 
read and study them and explain to the 
assured their fundamentals. Consider- 
able has been said about the simplified 
schedule. There should be no objec- 
tion to our discussing it and even cuss- 
ing it. We may scold about it, but so 
long as it is in use we should become 
as familiar as possible with its 462 
pages, and so far as we are able to 
comprehend it adhere strictly to all its 
rules and regulations. 

Problems of automobile insurance 
will quickly disappear if there may 
come into being a new spirit of coop- 
eration. If we are true to the busi- 
ness we have chosen, we recognize 
that we have an obligation to the com- 
panies we represent, to our assureds and 
to the business of insurance, which 
includes ourselves, 
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Rain bavsivonet Explained 


Warwick D. McClure of Federal 


AIN insurance and the opportuni- 
R ties that it offers to local agents 

were informally discussed on 
Tuesday morning by Warwick D. Mc- 
Clure, special agent of the rain depart- 
ment of the Federal of New Jersey with 
headquarters at Minneapolis. Mr. Mc- 
Clure has given his entire time to rain 
insurance since last April, and has been 
establishing an agency plant for the 
Federal in the northwest. He said that 
about a year ago there were only four 


companies writing rain business, while 
today there are ten companies in the 
field. A rain conference had _ been 


formed which meets in New York every 
two weeks, and Mr. McClure said that 
this fall a western rain conference will 
be organized with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 


N outlining the underwriting methods 

pursued in handling rain business Mr. 
McClure explained that all policies were 
issued from New York headquarters 
upon application from the agent. He 
said that companies required agents to 
fill out the application blanks carefully, 
and to provide all of the facts neces- 
sary to an intelligent underwriting of 
the business. Up to date agents have 
found that promoters and owners of out- 
door events are the best prospects. 
Those in charge of carnivals, circuses, 
baseball games, state and county fairs, 
automobile races, pageants, lawn fetes, 
where a paid admission is charged, and 
other similar outdoor affairs are fully 
aware of the fact that a rainfall may 
cost them thousands of dollars in one 
day. 


UT the field for rain business is not 

limited to those in charge of out- 
door events. There are other prospects. 
Mr. McClure said that a great deal of 
business has been closed among mer- 
chants and storekeepers who are in the 
habit of staging special sales of one 
kind or another. Usuaily, these occa- 
sions are generously advertised in ad- 
vance. If a merchant intends to hold 
a special clearance sale in order to get 
rid of a stock of shoes, clothing, gro- 
ceries, shirts, household furnishings or 
anything else, he conducts a special ad- 
vertising campaign, particularly if he 
has a large stock of goods to dispose 
of. If, after an expensive advance ad- 
vertising campaign, it rains on the day 
of the sale, the merchant is out several 
thousand dollars, for the reason that 
people in the community do not care 
to make a shopping trip during incle- 
ment weather. If tke merchant is lo- 


cated in a country community rain will 
make the roads impassable, 


and reduce 
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Des Moines 


the attendance at the sale for out-of- 
towners. Rain insurance, Mr. McClure 
stated, is a thoroughly legitimate form 
of indemnity, because merchants and 
promoters of outdoor events have made 
a big investment which should properly 
be protected. 


R. McCLURE explained that there 

are several kinds of rain policies, 
one paying the difference between the 
amount of the insured’s actual receipts 
and the insurance carried. There is also 
a valued policy issued which pays the 
face value of the contract if there is a 
specified amount of rainfall. Mr. Mc- 
Clure said that rates are based on 
United States government weather bu- 
reau experience, which has been record- 
ed chronologically over a period of 75 
years in various communities. These 
statistics make it possible for a com- 
pany to determine the average number 
of rainy days that there are liable to 
be in any given community. If, for in- 
stance, it is reasonable to expect, based 
on past experience, that rain wifl fall 
in a ce rtain section of the country dur- 
ing one-third of the month, a rate of 
$10 per $100 is charged for rain insur- 
ance. If less than 1/100 of an inch of 
rainfall occurs it is not regarded as rain- 
fall so far as the insurance companies 
are concerned. 


R. McCLURE said that up to date 

the principal difficulty in the writ- 
ing of rain insurance has been the col- 
lection of premiums. The companies 
writing rain business require that the 
premiums must be collected several 
days in advance of the issuance of the 
policy, for the reason that companies 
always make it a point to issue a rain 
policy several days in advance of the 
time of coverage. This is done to pre- 
vent a rain insurance prospect from tak- 
ing out a rain policy at the last minute 
fearing a loss of some kind or other due 
to excessive rainfall. In some instances 
it has been found that tornado insur- 
ance has been taken out when an as- 
sured learned of the approach of a de- 
vastating wind storm. Rain insurance 
companies are avoiding this sort of 
thing by requiring that the application 
be sent in and the policy issued five or 
six days in advance of the time of ac- 
tual coverage. 


HIS system of doing business has, 

of course, its effect on premium col- 
lections. If an agent does not get his 
money in advance, and it fails to rain 
he finds it practically impossible to col- 
lect the premium after the policy has 
expired. The assured feels very hesi- 
tant about paying out $300 or $400, and 
usually tries to compromise with the 
agent by offering half of the amount of 
the premium, or even less. The mini- 
mum rain insurance rate, Mr. McClure 
said, is $4 per $100, although for some 
classes of business, and in certain sec- 
tions, the rate is as high as 25 per cent. 
The average life of a policy is from 
six to eight hours; the average premium 
is 10 or 12 per cent, or about $100. 


Those Who Registered 

Albia—Clyde H. Kissick. 

Boone—H. Houghton, Louis Trelea- 
ven, Esther Waldman, W. H. Wald- 
man. 

Boston, Mass.—H. F. Daley. 

Burlington—E. S. Phelps. 

Cedar Rapids—H. S. Marshal, 
Wheeler, M. R. Whipple, M. F. Yakish, 
J. R. Anderson, J. E. Forbes, C. W. 
Hook, C. R. Lowe. 

Centerville—E. O. West. 





J. W. 


Charles City—J. A. Pittenger, Mrs. 
Walter Fluent, Walter Fluent. 
Chicago, Ill—I. D. Goss, H. J. Bur- 


ridge, O. H. Dresser, P. 


) B. Shillito, 
George A, Smith, John 


F. Stafford, 





Mrs. I.E F, Stafford, M. H. Vore, W. B. 
Rearden, Mrs. W. B. Rearden. 

Clinton—L. W. Stoik, K. P. Gohlmann. 

Cresco—Gordon C. Church. 

Davenport—John Hynes, E. E. So- 
enke, E. F. Stenger, W. H. Stuart, J. 
D. Morrison, L. Silberstein. 

Decorah—H. D. Payne. 

Des Moines—F. L. Sheely, F. R. 
Sherman, Clyde C. Smith, R. C. Stone, 
J. C. Stuart, Joel Tuttle, C. M. Varde, 
A. J. Verzsan, L. “Ds Whitton, C.D. 
Wodsworth, W. W. Waddell, S. E. 
Wherry, H. G. Zimmerman, E. A. Lu- 
ther, J. S. McHugh, Ralph Mackintosh, 
E. M. McKinney, Ralph ree A. R. 
Miller, Victor H. Miller, A. A. Minick, 
J. P. Montrose, F. H. Bigs Clem 
Nyberg, A. G. Ogle, E. Olmsted, i. 
P. Osier, A. W. Palmer, T. H. Paynter, 
J. IL. Petty, G. C. Russell, William See- 
ley, J. E. Alford, D. W. Barns, M. T. 
Battin, J. C. Bauch, E. W. Beeson, J. 
E. Bright, J. D. Carpenter, F. D. Carr, 
P. J. Clancy, Donald H. Clark, W. M. 


Coy, E. E. Crawford, Andy Daley, T 
J. Davis, R. M. Evans, W. H. Faulk- 
ner, Mrs. W. H. Faulkner, O. W. Fol- 


lett, Chester E. Ford, Charles A. Gard- 
ner, A. C. Hall, Robert H. Hall, W. H 
Harrison, H. B. Hardy, W. A. Harvey, 
H. J. Herbert, J. V. Herd, G. A. Hol- 
brook, G. A. Holland, B. T. Hough, R. 
R. Hufstader, J. W. Hull, Harry Hun- 
ter, A. A. Ingram, J. P. Kroehnke, I. 
M. Lieser, J. R. Lowell, A. L. Lucas, 
George D. Lucas. 
Detroit, Mich. George Martindale. 
Dickens—H. S. Drake. 
Duluth, Minn.—E. B. Dunning. 
Eagle Grove—W. O. Korslund, Earl 
. McGrath. 
Fargo, N. D.—R. D. Warner. 
Guthrie Center—C. M. Phillips. 
Hartford, Conn.—R. A. Clark. 
Iowa City—S. A. Swisher. 
Iowa Falls—Wendell Carlten. 
Lincoln, Neb.—R. D. Voss. 
Louisville, Ky.—M. A. Ver Steeg. 
Mason City—M. E. Geeting, Vaughn 
I. Griffin, Mrs. C. A Holman, J. W. 
Irons, Oscar Jackson, Joe Johnson, 
Ralph Lloyd Jones, John M. Jordan, 
P. H. Kehm, Walter Kuester, Alice 
Kimball, H. K. Knesel, A. W. Knesel, 
Theodore Koerber, Oca Lauderdale, S. 
B. Angell, G. S. Avery, Mrs. G. S. Av- 
ery, W. G. C. Bagley, Tolla Blowers, 
C. E. Brooks, H. V. Bull, Mary Carl, 
Central Trust Co., Joe Chapman, Neva 
Cisne, Esther J. Cobb, S. B. Duffield, 
D. H. Fitzpatrick, R. P. Smith, L. O. 
Stone, J. A. Sullivan, W. J. Walker, E. 
H. Warner, Leslie Whipple, W. L. Col- 
lins, Mrs. W. L.. Collins, C. M. Mc- 
Nider, A. A. Lysne, Roy Martin, C. A. 
Parker, Ralph Patton, Martha Pattie, 
Frank Paul, R. Paul, C. S. Pierce, M. 
A. Potter, G. E. Romey, Walter Ross. 
Milford—C. B. Minor. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—A. L. 
Mrs. A. L. McDonald. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—C. W. Greene, 


fg 


McDonald, 


W. P. Canterbury, C. P. Philippi. 

New ‘York City, N. Y.—Carl Rieke 
(National Association). 

Omaha, Neb. — H. J. Burmaster, 
Harry S. Byrne, E. S. Freeman, Earl 
W. Walker, G. L. Martini, D. H. Man- 
ley, A. G. Westerberg. 

Oskaloosa—H. L. Glasure, C. G. Jan- 
ney. 

Ottumwa—J. E. Hull, Mrs. J. E. 
Hull. 


Rock Rapids—H. F. Storjohann. 

St. Louis, Mo—C. O. Self, M. T. 
Valentine, S. C. Wright, A. W. Wratis- 
law. 

St. Paul, Minn.—W. D. McClure. 

Shenandoah—J. S. Cutter. 

Sheriton—W. C. Gookin. 

Sioux City—Guy W. Andrews, 
Ball. 

Washington—L. E. Dunlap. 

Waterloo—H. V. Myers, Mrs. W. W. 
Miller, H. H. Strayer, H. W. Weather- 
wax, Mrs. H. E. Weatherwax, Miss 
Weatherwax, W. J. Crozier. 

Webster City—R. W. Miller, John L. 


Peterson. 


Mary 
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MASON CITY, IOWA 
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LESLIE R. WHIPPLE, Manager 
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MALCOLM V. BOLTON &CO. 


C. C. COOK, Manager 


General 
Insurance 


417 C. R. Savings Bank Building 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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A Word from Cedar Rapids 
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The local agents of Cedar Rapids stand 
squarely back of the National Associa- 
It is the constant aim of the 
local agents of Cedar Rapids to work 
in closest harmony at all times with 
the National Association. 


Cedar Rapids agents have kept pace 
with the times, they believe in service, 
| they are alert to the possibilities in all 
lines and are big enough to handle 
any insurance proposition. 


L. Benedict 


General — 
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Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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MiloH. Doerfler Company 
INSURANCE 


Automobile 
Liability 


Fire 
Plate Glass 


Phone 1400 and White 6050 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


MILO H. DOERFLER, Manager 
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JOHN F. STAFFORD 
Western Manager Sun of London, Chicago 


N this day and age it sometimes seems 
[ as though about the only thing any 

of us has in mind is the piling up of 
the almighty dollar, and I wonder if a 
bit more of friendliness and a bit more 
of good fellowship wouldn’t be a mighty 
good thing for each and every one of us. 

Let me tell you of a recent happening 
which, to my mind, is an indication of 
what an important hold an affiliation 
with a fellowship organization, such as 
this, can be made to be, can have upon 
a thinking man. Years ago, when I was 
traveling up in Minnesota, and Gover- 
nor Preus was then insurance commis- 
sioner, he was taken into the member- 
ship of the Ancient and Honorable 
Order of the Blue Goose. About a month 
ago, in addressing an association of life 
insurance men, the governor made this 
remark: “I have a fraternal feeling for 
insurance men. I belong to two or- 
ganizations. I belong to the Blue Goose 
and I am married. I have never seen 
such helpful friendship as in the Blue 
Goose and it seems to me that a like or- 
ganization might be affected among the 
life men.” This, my friends, came from 
the governor of Minnesota, who ad- 
dresses you at this meeting, and his re- 
marks are so indicative of the helpful- 
‘ness that comes to all men from a closer 
application to the principles of fellow- 
ship that I pass his words on to you, 
that you may realize, as I do, that this 
gathering together of men in the spirit 
of fellowship is growing day by day and 
is, in reality, I believe, the salvation of 
our business and every other business. 


9 “Toscarnsiy see neil is sO apparent 
these days in the insurance busi- 
ness that it is bringing closer and closer 
together the local agents, the managers, 
the field men, the insurance commis- 
sioners, the fire marshals and the office 
force. Each has its own organization. 
Each has found that “fellowship in busi- 
ness” and meeting men “in a friendly 
sort o’ way,” is playing so important a 
part that it means much to each indi- 
vidual member. This meeting of one 
another “in a friendly sort 0’ way” is 
bringing closer and closer together men 
who meet in daily competition and yet 
who can gather together, as you have 
today, and forget all the petty strifes 
and jealousies of business life in the 
comradeship of your fellowmen. 

The “fellowship in business” spirit 
that pervades the land these days is the 
very Salt of all intercourse between man 
and man. It teaches us the futility of 
all distrust and brings home to our 
minds the need we all have for the mer- 
ciful judgment of our fellowmen. It 
brings out all that is good and true and 
just in man.- It eradicates all the selfish- 
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Creating “Fellowship in B 


BY JOHN F. 


STAFFORD 


Western Manager, The Sun Insurance Office 


ness and meanness of a man’s soul. It 
strengthens us and helps us and gives 
us the right to look each other straight 
in the eye and feel that man to man we 
are on the square. And so it is in the 
spirit of fellowship and in the feeling of 
complete comradeship that all associa- 
tions are formed. So it was, I believe, 
that your association was formed—an 
association that is accomplishing much 
that is for the good of the business—an 
association that is known not only for 
its spirit of fellowship, but because of 
the reputation it hears for the inclination 
to build up and not to tear down. 


CLOSE bond of fellowship, such 

as exists in Iowa, will bring much 
to you and to the companies you repre- 
sent, and I commend the spirit of Iowa 
fellowship to other state associations as 
an example to profit by. And so you 
see it is this “fellowship in business” that 
builds the successful organization, just 
as it has built yours. It is this “fel- 
lowship in business” that makes the 
successful local agent, just as it is fel- 
lowship in business that makes the suc- 


dents. We are all too prone to lay the 
blame on the “other fellow,” and still, 
at the same time we all express our per- 
fect willingness to put our house in or- 
der, “if”? the “other fellow” puts his 
house in order first. 

Fellowship? Friendliness? Do you 
suppose these sort of ideas come from 
friendliness and fellowship with our fel- 
lowmen? They do not. They come 
from nonfellowship and that is what I 
hope we will all get away from one of 
these days. It is the everlasting sus- 
picion, one of the other, that comes 
from nonassociation, one with the other, 
that causes us at times to lose a bit of 
our faith in our fellowmen. It seldom 
occurs to the individual agent, or to 
some of the so-called leaders in agency 
work, or in general agency work, that 
he himself may possibly be conducting 
his business on a plane that is subver- 
sive to the best interests of the Ameri- 
can agency system. . 

A little self examination may bring to 
light numerous cases of personal guilt 
in exact line that leads to the general 
assumption of widespread evil among 











John F. Stafford, western manager of the Sun, was a welcome guest at 
the Iowa agents’ convention, being an old-time Iowa man himself. He could 
recall with pleasure the experiences of 29 years ago, when he went to Iowa 
as chief clerk of the old Eastern Iowa Inspection Bureau, and it was the 
unfolding of the years since that time with their pleasant associations that 
furnished the basis of his address on “Fellowship in Business.” Mr. Staf- 
ford’s appeal for greater fellowship and cooperation was a straight-from- 
the-shoulder, personal talk on what is needed in the field of fire insurance. 

|| It sounded as the forerunner of an era of good-will and good-fellowship on 
|| the part of company, manager, field man and agent, with the interests of 


the assured in the fore. 
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general agent. It is fellowship and confi- 
dence in fellowship that makes life worth 
living. I tell you, my friends, that fel- 
lowship and fellowship in business is 
one of the greatest of all the great 
things in the world. Get together then, 
you men of Iowa, and you can accom- 
plish anything that you set out to ac- 
complish, just so long as your hearts 
are right, and your minds are right, and 
the principle is right. 

I was with Jim Case, president of 
the National Association, at Knoxville, 
Tenn., not so very long ago, and he said 
to me, and has since said to you through 
your bulletin: “Because the National 
Association realizes that only by service 
can the most satisfactory results be ob- 
tained, it pledges its best to the com- 
panies represented and to the public 
whom it serves, in order that this ideal 
for which it stands may ever increas- 
ingly strengthen the relations with them 
in the future, even to a greater degree 
than it has in the past.” 

He is a great man, to my way of 
thinking, this Jim Case of yours. He 
is a clear thinking man, an upstanding, 
courageous and fair-minded man. He 
is possessed of constructive ideas; he is 
a believer in fellowship, and not only 
does he meet his fellowmen “in a friendly 
sort o’way,” as is evidenced by the fact 
that pretty nearly everybody calls him 
“Jim,” but he is a great believer in fair 
play and clean practices. That is one 
of the reasons I like him so much. He 
knows, as I know, and you know, and 
every one of us knows, that fire insur- 
ance agents, as a rule are wont to 
imagine that most of the evils of the 
business are results of the unfair, un- 
scrupulous and unethical practices of the 
“other fellow,” and that they, individ- 
ually, are very much abused men. 


O I say fire insurance agents? Well, 

I qualify my remark by including 

fire insurance special agents, fire insur- 
ance managers and fire insurance presi- 





the majority of agents. Ever think of 
it that way? If not, just think it over 
a bit. 


MONG the company managers there 

is a great and growing desire to get 
closer to the local agents these days. 
I know that. They want a better un- 
derstanding; they want to help, and 
they want to be helped by you. I know 
this to be true. I have personally 
preached and advocated the playing of 
our cards face up on the table at all 
times, and of the company officials’ com- 
mittees affiliating and cooperating with 
committees of the local agents associa- 
tions, that we might look toward a bet- 
terment of our business, and that a 
closer bond of fellowship and friendli- 
ness than that which now exists, might 
be in evidence. It was to this end that 
President Tuttle, of the Union, and Pres- 
ident Coates, of the Bureau, gave voice 
before the recent meetings of those re- 
spective bodies, the result being that a 
committee of company managers has 
already been appointed to act in co- 
operation with a committee of local 
agents from your associations. 

Maybe some of you men believe that 
some of us managers are possessed of 
an exaggerated amount of ego. Well, I 
guess maybe you are right, and it may 
interest you to know that I heard a man 
say, not so long ago, that “if exagger- 
ated ego was an evidence of insanity, 
as the alienists claim, then there were a 
lot of crazy men in managerial chairs.” 
Right? Of course, he’s right, and it is 
up to you to cure this species of in- 
sanity, if it exists, by getting in closer 
contact with these “crazy” managers, 
and setting them right. That is, get 
together and talk things over and see 
what you can do to help improve the 
present situation. I know you can do 
it, if you will, so try it out and see how 
it works. Just the same we are not all 
of us possessed of this exaggerated 
amount of ego. It is not confined to in- 


usiness — 


surance circles. Maybe, if our friend 
Untermeyer had met the insurance in- 
terests “in a friendly sort 0’ way” he 
would not now be possessed of the idea 
that everyone who does not agree with 


him is a crook. 
A CLOSER bond of fellowship can 
result in but one thing, and that is 
betterment of our business. President 
Case has expressed himself strongly in 
favor of every agent establishing “g 
clean bill of health” regarding his own 
qualifications and character, before at- 
tempting to secure co-operation of the 
companies, his fellow agents, or the pub- 
lic in the enactment of laws or regulas 
tions designed to elevate the profession, 

You men are, I know, anxious that 
an agents’ qualification law be enacted 
in the state of Iowa. I too, and yet I 
quote the words of T. W. Dealy, editor 
of the “Southern Underwriter,” who 
says: “In order to purify a river of pol- 
lution it is necessary to begin at the 
source and eliminate every contaminat- 
ing factor along the route. When 
noxious elements arise from the very 
river bed itself, they must be removed 
by eradicating process. In the agency 
business it may be wise to prevent the 
entry of persons who are unqualified but 
it is much more important to eliminate 
the contamination caused by many who 
are now classed with the elect.” 

Maybe a “Read Your Policy Week” 
wouldn’t do some of you agents and 
some of us managers any harm. Hits 
hard, doesn’t it? But then it is the 
bringing out of both sides that counts, 
and by hitting hard we are able to think 
Did you get what I said: that Mr 
Dealy said? “It may be wise to prevent 
the entry of persons who are unquali- 
fied.” Are any of us really qualified? I 
picked up an insurance magazine the 
other day, and I noted the various forms 
of coverage as advertised by various 
companies. Do you understand and can 
you discourse intelligently and in a 
salesmanlike manner all the coverages? 
Do you know all about these Do you 
—any of you? If you do, stand up, for 
I would like to take a look at you. 


T is upon the fire underwriters that 

the responsibility of a peoples’ neg- 
lect has been thrust, and under this 
burden many a good company has gone 
down, unable to weather the loss storm, 
the expense storm, and the legislative 
storm combined. And yet the fire in 
surance men have ever stretched forth 
the right hand of fellowship, that the 
company’s death might be an honorable 
cone, rather than that, like almost any 
other business, it should have been dis+ 
graced by hiding behind the flimsy 
screen of bankruptcy. 

You are doing much, you men of 
Iowa. Year after year you are educat+ 
ing your public in what the national ash 
heap really means. Year after yeaf 
educational ideas are being put before 
the public by other associations so that, 
little by little, day by day, month by 
month, and year by year, this “Fellow- 
ship in Business” is gaining ground and 
the public and the legislatures are being 
educated in fire insurance and its ways. 
I am no prophet, and yet I cannot help 
but feel that the time will come when 
we can meet on a common ground= 
companies, agents, legislatures and the 
public—in the conservation of our re 
sources on a safe and sound basis. | 

The insurance men have been patient 
and long-suffering, and yet the public 
must be taught as a child is taught, little 
by little, that it may absorb and retaih 
the lessons of Chicago, Baltimore and 
San Francisco. There are few commef- 
cial enterprises whose ethics are as high 
as those of fire insurance. There are 


a few who, in the face of, intensified 
hazards, dangerous and inimical legisla- 
tion, low rates and increased expense, 
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would not seek safer pastures. Yet fire 
jnsurance goes on year after year, hop- 
ing against hope that the time will come 
when the public will understand. 


E must have the cooperation of 

the people, if the increasing hostil- 
ity of today is to be overcome. We must 
protect the cities and the great congested 
yalues. We must safeguard the lives of 
the people and we must teach the legis- 
lature and the child. ; 

We need have no fear of the iuture 
of this business of ours or of any other 
business in this great state, or in this 
great country today, if you men_ will 
simply do your duty. If you will digest 
matters— get to the very bottom of 
things—make up your minds that what 
you want is the right thing to have 
and the right thing to put into ef- 
fect, not only for your own individual 
selves but for the community at large, 
and then, having arrived at such a con- 
clusion, after clear and careful thinking, 
you get out and vote for the right kind 
of men, who will do the right kind of 
thing, whether it be for the enactment 
of an agency qualification law, or any 
other kind of law—just so long as it 
benefits the public as a whole —then 
and only then will you be really doing 
things worth while. 


OW can you acgomplish all these 

things? Well, the fundamental 
thing is to get out and vote. That's 
getting right down to brass tacks. Isn’t 
it? The trouble I find is that we very 
easily criticise this law or that law or 
the absence of a law, but when election 
day rolls around we miss our turn at 


‘a live, progressive citizenship. 





A. W. KNESEL & SON 
Real Estate and Jnsurance 


NEW COMMERCIAL BANK BUILDING 
MASON CITY, IOWA 
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THE INSURANCE 
SERVICE AGENCY 


G. S. AVERY 


Special Agent: 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. 
ounty Fire Insurance Co. 
Granite State Fire Insurance Co. 


523 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. MASON CITY, IOWA 








the ballot box, and then we complain 





afterward of the choice of public offi- 
cials, though we do nothing to arouse 
This is 
what we might term a negative citizen- 
ship. The demagogue is always at work. 
The cheap politician is always at work. 
The force of evil is always at work. 
The so-called good citizen, however, is 
content to let others do the voting and 
then kicks about the choice of public 
officials and wonders what the thunder 
is the matter with everything anyway 
and is inclined toward the belief that 
this country of ours is fast going to the 
demnition bow wows. 

Statistics will show that not one-half 
(these figures are not exaggerated) not 
one-half of the qualified electors of the 
United States went to the polls at the 
last presidential election. Can you im- 
agine that? And this being so, what 
can we expect in the way of good gov- 
ernment, reasonable legislation and de- 
cent citizenship if this sort of thing con- 
tinues? What we need today in this 
country is tolerance and live citizen- 
ship and less of intolerance and indiffer- 
ence to public affairs. The local insur- 
ance agent should become a live factor 
in the affairs of his community, and a 
factor for good, and not for evil, and he 
should not be a negative factor. That’s 
the way to get better laws and protect 
the insurance business. 


OW you know how all this can be 

accomplished, but how can we 
bring about a better understanding that 
will cause the insuring public to cease 
regarding fire insurance as a bugaboo, 
and that will enable us to place our 
business fairly and squarely before the 
public in the same dignified light as is 
the banking business? How? By “fel- 
lowship in business’—by coming out in 
the open and explaining the workings of 
our rating system; by being able to 
show the merchant why his rate is so 
and so; and by being able to demon- 
strate that rates, like everything else, 
follow the law of average. Sometimes 
I am inclined to believe that the public 
and the legislatures still continue to 
believe that fire insurance rates are 
arbitrarily made and that they cannot 
be too high to suit the companies and 
the agents. They do not realize the 
vast amount: of work which the insur- 
ance interests are continually doing, the 
purpose of which is to improve risks, 
reduce hazards, and thereby lower rates. 
The insurance interests have always 
been the leaders in fire prevention cam- 
paigns and their slogan has been that 
the best way to get lower insurance 
rates is to have fewer fire losses. 


HE public and the legislature 

should be brought to understand 
that it is not in the interest of the com- 
panies to have the rates too high, for 
this invariably invites increased compe- 
tition, bringing into the business, in ad- 
dition to reputable stock companies, a 
horde of irresponsible Lloyds, mutuals, 
and inter-insurance concerns. ‘This in- 
evitably produces demoralization, rate 
cutting, and excess commissions, re- 
sulting eventually in failures and retire- 
ments, with heavy losses to stockhold- 
ers, agents and policyholders. High 
rates bring their own cure and the com- 
panies long ago learned their lesson 
along that line. And so every problem 
is but a matter of mind. The old idea 
of wrapping our business in mystery 
and secretiveness is a thing of the past 
That must all be done away with in this 
new age, and we must get down to bed 
rock and deal our cards face up on the 
table, so that everyone—the agents, the 
public and the legislatures, may know 
just how we are trying to play the 
game. Then we will get somewhere— 


but not until then. 
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Present Farm Underwiiins Situation 





IRA D. GOSS 
Farm Department, Continental 


O a great number of local agents, 
"Tesoeciaty those operating in towns 

of 5,000 population and less, farm 
insurance is the most important branch 
of the business. Recording and side 
line premiums are limited and are di- 
vided between the usual array of agents 
who prefer an “office practice’ and 
have no hankering for the dusty road. 
Some enterprising agents in these small 
cities find the opportunity which they 
need in the direction of farm insur- 
ance and it is not uncommon to find 
that the premium income of some of 
these agents runs in the proportion of 
$5 farm to $1 recording. 


O recognize the importance of any 

branch of our business we need 
only to discover how large a place it 
fills in the community. It is hard to 
visualize the actual farm values of this 
large and wealthy state. They would 
run into a huge sum, for the Llowa 
jarmer is satisfied only with all the com- 
forts and conveniences of a modern 
home. Modern construction extends to 
barns and out-buildings, and the sum 
total of these investments is very great. 
In some states, notably in the South, 
the farmer is most concerned about 
his dwelling and gets along with most 
any kind of a barn as a makeshiit. In 
other states farther west and northwest, 
the reverse is true, and the farmer has 
come very near “putting the pig in the 
parlor,” not to say that the pig doesn’t 
deserve to be put in the parlor when he 
is doing so much toward the emancipa- 
tion of the farmer, these troublesome 
times. But in Iowa there is found a 
good balance between dwellings, barns 
and out-buildings, and consequently 
there is a larger investment in these 
improvements. Then we must add the 
value of the equipment for operating 
the farms. I read just the other day 
that the modern equipment in use in 
this state makes the Iowa farmer six 
times as efficient as the mid-European 
farmer. We musi add also the value of 
the farm products stored on the farms 
for use and for sale, and we must not 
forget the live stock which has steadily 
improved in quality and has become a 
larger and larger factor in farm devel- 
opment. Consider that all of these 
values require insurance protection and 
you get an idea of the importance of 
farm insurance in this state. 


T is a fact which we should show no 
disposition to conceal tha* the farm 
companies are passing through a period 
when conditions are very unfavorable 
and when many farm underwriters feel 


By I. 


D. GOSS 


Manager, Farm Department, Continental 


that a profit on their operations is a thing 
to be hoped for but not soon to be 
expected. Yet this situation should 
cause no discouragement either to the 
companies nor their agents. It is in 
accord with the old law of gravitation 
that “what goes up must come down.” 
Insurance in all its branches will reflect 
quite accurately the tendency of the 
times. When we think of the disaster 
which befell agriculture late in 1920 
we must conclude that the farm insur- 
ance companies have shown remark- 
able resiliency in meeting and with- 
standing the shock which was passed 
on to them. You people out here have 
every reason to know from _ personal 
contact, how severely the depression 
and price readjustment of the past two 
years have affected the farmer. The 
Department of Agriculture figures show 
that the average per acre value of the 
ten principle crops which constitute 
nine-tenths of the total crop production 
of the United States fell from $35.76 
per acre in 1919 to $14.48 per acre in 
1921, or about 60%. This decline was 


and jubiliation then, finds us now in the 
rather sorrowful plight of the man who 


was experiencing “the morning aiter 
the night before.” 
O we find ourselves with a condi- 


tion on our hands which is fraysrht 
with some danger, and which requires 
that we sit quite steady in the boat. 
We find ourselves insurers of values 
which do not exist, not because the in- 
surance companies want to collect a 
premium for something which has no 
tangible existence, but because there 
has appeared no practical way of es- 
cape. There is no profit in writing farm 
insurance in excess of value. It may 
be harmless enough where you have a 
fire alarm box on every corner, a mo- 
torized department and a high pres- 
sure water system. Hut in the far 
stretches of the country where there is 
no easy prospect of detection or pre- 
vention, oOver-insurance causes that 
monster which we call moral hazard to 
raise its ugly head. And when moral 
hazard knocks at the front door, all 


I. D. Goss, farm department manager for the western department of | 
the Continental, gave a timely and valuable presentation of the farm de- 
partment problems, in his address on “Farm Underwriting,” treating the 


subject both from the viewpoint of the company and the local agent. 


Mr. 


Goss is one of the leaders among farm underwriters and his treatment of 


this matter was of special value. 


He expressed his appreciation to the 


Iowa Association for placing the subject on the program and suggested 
that the matter of farm underwriting should more often be placed on con- 
vention programs, as it is one of the greatest factors in the small town 


| agent’s business. 


Mr. Goss told of the three headed dragon, excessive in- 


surance, staggering indebtedness and sharply reduced income and asked 


for cooperation of all in eliminating these elements. 


was 


Of particular interest 


Mr. Goss’ analysis of the present status of mutual competition in the 


farm field. He urged thoughtful and earnest handling of the problem with 


the farmer. 


He said that there is really no danger, but that the present tide 


of mutuals, the natural sequence of depressing times, will recede as has 


been the case in all past history. 


more severe than was ever experienced 
by the country since the Department 
began keeping the record. 

After the Civil War the tendency of 
the per acre value was downward, but 
gradual, starting at $15 per acre and 
reaching a minimum of $8 only after 
20 years. From this low mark there 
was a gain to $16.49 in 1913 and then 
under the stimulus of the world war 


demand, a sky rocket ascent, with 
which we are all familiar. It will be 
noted that the farm values today are 


better than in the 20 year period end- 
ing with 1910, and the farmer has been 
ground between the millstones, prin- 
cipally because the obligations he had 
assumed were based upon the price 
level of 1919; because taxes did not de- 
cline but rather increased; because he 
had to shoulder an added burden of 
freight rates to help rehabilitate the 
railroads, and because there was no pro- 
portionate decline in the cost to him 
of the commodities he had to buy. 


OW if you will think of the im- 

mense values on the farms to 
which I have already referred and if 
you will then think of the wide fluctu- 
ation of these values which I have just 
pointed out, you will have a vivid pic- 
ture of the tempestuous sea which farm 
underwriters have been trying to navi- 
gate. Our craft was not built for just 
this kind of a voyage. The distance is 
too great between the fore and aft of 
our farm policies; by which I mean that 
the spread between the commencement 
and expiration dates is too wide. Our 
much boosted five year policy which 
was nicely adjusted to the peak values 
of March, 1920, and which gave us 
such supreme feelings of satisfaction 


chance of profit may be seen departing 
by the back stairway. 

Yet, I would like to say something 
right here to you Iowa agents——some- 
thing which is prompted by my own 
observations but which I think will be 
corroborated by many _ others,—that 
this good state enjoys exceptional free- 
dom from moral hazard—more free- 
com perhaps than any other area of its 
size in all of our big country. 


SHOULD not like to have you 

conclude that the high moral tone 
prevailing in the state of Iowa justifies 
a suspension of such rules of safety 
as have been set up by experience. 
With all the pride which you should 
feel in this great state, it must yet be 
recognized by -you as local agents that 
there is always a large element of dan- 
ger in excessive insurance, staggering 
indebtedness, and sharply reduced in- 
come. Farm underwriters must always 
tremble with apprehension in the pres- 
ence of this three-headed dragon and 
well they may, for it has to its dis- 
credit a long trail of destruction. Even 
here in this normally prosperous state 
of Iowa you cannot afford to let these 
three dangerous elements get together. 
The good judgment of the local agent 
and his regard for the company he 
represents must prevail against any ten- 
dency to permit the commission to 
crowd out other considerations. It is 
upon this good and _ discriminating 
judgment that the companies must rely 
for reasonable success and it is in the 
promotion of this principle of broad- 
minded service that the Association of 
aa Agents has reflected honor upon 
itse 


ARM insurance must be gradually 

brought into correct proportiop 
with values especially as concerns the 
fixed and immovable items of the farm 
risk. Every general office knows that 
there are certain local agents today who 
seek to retard the company’s effort at 
justifiable correction of outstanding 
policies and even oppose revision at 
renewal unless at the request of the as. 
sured himself. They are like the man 
who thought it was a fine thing to make 
up an army by conscription so long as 
he was not himself conscripted. They 
favor the principle of correct insurance 
to value, but want it to be inoper- 
ative in their own individual case. | 
want to say, gentlemen, that this class 
of agents make up a dwindling minor- 
ity, but they hinder the working out of 
our problem. 

So long as we have depression on the 
farms and more obligations than can be 
met, we shall see a reduction of prem- 
ium income and an increase of losses, 
either of which is in itself bad enough. 
lf you Iowa agents will show a spirit 
of willingness toward the proper re- 
vision of outstanding long term poli- 
cies; if you will take the initiative in 
your own territory where high value 
Luilding lines are involved, even though 
lowa has a good record for this class; 
if you will write your business with 
such a spread that the company’s lia- 
bility will not be top heavy on the total 
loss items; if you will do all possible 
to build up the volume of desirable 
premiums; and if you will then give 
very diligent attention the next two 
years to the collection of premium notes 
at maturity, you will be contributing 
your full and generous share to the 
outworking of the problems of farm 
underwriting. 


HAT is the local agent's biggest 
probiem today in the farm busi- 
ness? I think I can get a unanimous 
answer to that question. Your biggest 
problem is the competition you have 
to meet to get the business. There are 


two angles to this problem. 1 will 
mention one only in passing. I will 
dwell briefly on the other. The com- 


petition from stock companies has mul- 
tiplied rapidly in the last five years. 
Whereas only a few companies were 
engaged in writing farm business fif- 
teen years ago, there are now many. 
‘There was no high fence around this 
branch of the business and the pasture 
looked green when the farmers’ pur- 
chasing power was at its zenith. Five 
years ago the farm business seemed to 
offer the best opportunity for boosting 
the premium income. I do not know 
the exact number of stock companies 
now writing farm business but I think 
it would be no exaggeration to say that 
there are fifty. Each of these com- 
panies will write some business and 
much of the business they write will 
have to come from older companies in 
the field but the continuous develop- 
ment of the country should still insure 
the older companies a normal growth. 


WANT to make a little comment 
I on the other angle of your competi- 
tion for I believe it is a very pertinent 
subject at this day. The farm mutuals 
are just now casting an ominous shad- 
ow across your path. You know there 
are some lines of business, as for ex- 


ample, that of the undertaker, which 
thrive on adversity. This is true of 
the mutual plan of insurance. During 


prosperous years the farmer loses his 
interest in mutual insurance to a large 
degree. Everything being equal, he 
chooses the stock company without hes- 
itation. He drifts toward the mutual 
because of the attraction of a low rate. 
In times of prosperity the rate exerts 
a lesser influence upon him. He fol- 


lows his preference in the direction of 
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the stock company and is not so much 
concerned about the possible differ- 
ence in cost. But when the farmer is 
hard pressed financially and the mu- 
tuals offer a reasonable prospect of 
cheapness, he accepts their policy as a 
substitute, waving aside all thought of 
its disadvantages. Local agents who 
have been in heavy action against mu- 
tual competition the last ten years say 
that they do not consider the differ- 
ence in price very much of a factor in 
normal times. Their testimony bears 
out the fact that the farmer needs only 
to be convinced that the stock policy 
contract will serve his purpose better, 
and once convinced of this he will pay 
the price for it. But when there are 
not enough dollars to meet the aver- 
age requirements and every dollar of 
expenditures must be weighed ¢are- 
fully, then the local agent is arguing 
his point at a great disadvantage. 
Quite naturally the local agent is not 
immune from discouragement. He is 
in direct contact with the farmer. He 
hears as his daily portion the reasons 
why the policy will not be renewed. 
how the rate is too high and the com- 
pany too rich, how the mutual is a 
great money saver and the farmers’ 
best friend. The agent is not defeated 
but he stands in some danger of losing 
the keen edge from his enthusiasm. 


OWEVER, men, let me urge you 

to carry on this fight. Do not 
ever let ourselves be persuaded that it 
is a vain struggle and that the mutuals 
will gradually take over the field. The 
local agent who works unceasingly now 
to hold his lines intact will find him- 
self in a place of advantage when the 
pendulum begins to swing back, as it is 
sure to do. Some of you who have 
been a long time in the field will not 
take so seriously a period of mutual 
ascendency. In 1904 I got the impres- 
sion that we were as good as swallowed 
up by the mutuals and I questioned 
to the then western manager of the 
Continental the advisability of going 
into insurance for a career. He told 
me that he had raised the same ques- 
tion in 1880. It is actually a matter of 
record that mutual organization has de- 
clined since 1880. In ten years preced- 
ing 1880, 484 new farmers’ mutuals were 
organized. In the seven years preced- 
ing 1918 only 151 entered the field. In 
this competition we cannot afford to 
shut out of our minds all the facts as 
they stand, both favorable and unfav- 
orable. 


E cannot hope to combat the mu- 

tuals successfully by mere de- 
denunciation, ridicule, and surely not by 
falsification. The time was when a 
loose tongued solicitor could paint a 
dismal and highly imaginary picture of 
the woes which were just a little way 
ahead of the mutual policyholder and 
could sometimes, thereby, secure the 
signature of his fear-stricken victim,— 
but no more. The average farmer to- 
day is a man who reads and thinks. 
He has no fear of hobgoblins but he 
will listen to reason. He will stop his 
team between the corn rows if you have 
something to say. He will even give 
you his application if your argument 
is logical and convincing. You may be 
able to influence him with the fact that 
80 percent of the mutuals organized 
in the last thirty years have failed; that 
the courts have supported the position 
that the mutual policyholder assumes 
unlimited liability; he may be interested 
i the views of the economist that the 
mutual policyholder is not in the same 
economic situation as the man who is 
msured for a fixed premium; that he 
has not transferred his risk and pur- 
chased security in the same sense as 
the other man; he rather has exchanged 
one risk for another, usually a small 
chance for a large loss, for a larger 
chance for a smaller loss. But you can 
best Carry your point by sitting down 
and making a careful analysis of the 
objectionable features of coverage and 
of conditions which most every mutual 
Policy contains. We cannot meet this 
competition half heartedly nor without 


a good working knowledge of every 
phase of the mutual plan. A vigorous 
offensive on the part of the mutuals 
calls for a well organized and intelli- 
gent counter offensive and that means 
every farm agent well informed on this 
question and a militant missionary in 
his own field. It would be a serious 
tactical error to yield even a little 
ground because the pressure is strong 
at this stage. 


President's Address 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


chant and buy his merchandise of the 
lesser price if the price was conditional 
on so much down on delivery and the 
understanding that if it cost more to 
manufacture it during the next year the 
purchaser was to pay the difference. 
The “two priced” merchant (using quo- 
tation marks) has long since moved on 
to the back street away outside of the 
main business district to make way for 
the individual or corporation having 
capital to invest along with modern 
ideas. 


ET us be consistent. Let us sell 

ourselves to one idea or the other 
and then present the merits of what we 
have to sell in a straightforward man- 
ner. Let’s get on to one track or the 
other and not try to straddle the switch. 
It can’t be done with safety. No good 
ever came from knocking, so why not 
bury the hammer. There is an apparent 
field for both classes of insurance and 
the merits of one or the other will even- 
tually prevail. 

I wonder at times if we, in the pro- 
fession, stop long enough to consider 
ourselves seriously and to diagnose our 
joint and individual problems. You will 
pardon the reference to that war time 
story, born of the revolutionary war, 
I think, from its age, about the mother 
who was watching her son’s company 
marching on the way to entrain and who 


said “everybody is out of step but 
George,” but that is the way the situa- 
tion strikes me. 


ET’S take up the mirror for a min- 

ute and look at ourselves. Foremost 
in the picture I see myself with a brow 
laden with troubles and very unhappy, 
immediately behind me I see the ten 
companies, both large and small, that I 
am privileged to represent, with much 
the same expression on their faces. 
Underneath, around and above this 
group of the troubled and oppressed 
there appears a great flock of bug-a- 
boos. A terrible picture to look upon. 
Each one of them bearing a label on 
his chest. There’s a pair away in the 
background “ownership of expirations” 
and “overhead writing.” From the dis- 
tance they are not as terrifying as the 
rest. Their beaks seem to have been 
considerably shortened through years of 
battle. Then come “legislation” and 
“old bad laws,” not nearly as serious as 
they look. Intermingled among them all 
appears “bank agencies” and that awful 
looking “Outside Broker.” I won't 
name them all. You know them by 
heart already. But why are they in the 
picture? Because the individual com- 
pany and the individual agent permits 
them to be. Some of them may be an 
offspring of our own bad practices, but 
in any event, through the combined ef- 
forts of the company and agents organ- 
izations the bug powder may be admin- 
istered very effectively. No. you and I, 
individually, are responsible and very 
largely responsible for the unhappy pic- 
ture that we see. 

Let’s stop passing the buck to the 
company and have the company throw 
it back at us and try to so conduct our 
personal business in such a way that 
the clouds will be driven away and the 
sun will shine. Let us raise our faces 
to the light, throw out our chests and 
scare our real and imaginary bug-a-boos 
away. “Happiness is a habit. Cultivate 
it.’ 


Strong Committees 


TRONG nominating and resolutions 

committees were appointed by 
President Milo R. Whipple. These two 
committees functioned in an efficient 
and intelligent manner. The nominat- 
ing committee selected an excellent and 
wholly satisfactory list of officers, and 
the resolutions committee drew up no 
less than 14 resolutions expressing ac- 
curately the attitude of the Iowa Asso- 
ciation regarding the various questions 
discussed at the Mason City meeting. 

The nominating committee consisted 
of W. W. Waddell, Des Moines, chair- 
man, and Guy W. Andrews, Sioux City; 
John Hynes, Davenport; G. S. Avery, 
Mason City, and John S. Cutter, Shen- 
andoah. 

The resolutions committee was com- 
posed of E. S. Phelps, Burlington, 
chairman, and E. O. Wesi, Centerville; 
P. J. Clancy, Des Moines; C. H. Kis- 
sick, Albia, and Walter J. Fluent, 
Charles City. 


Good Things Heard 


ERE are a few of the good things 
heard during the course of the Ma- 
son City meeting: 

“The agent who represents both stock 
and mutual companies is not on a sound 
basis, and will not be until he throws 
the mutuals out of his office entirely.” 

* ~ * 


“What every state association of in- 
surance agents needs more than any- 
thing else is an agents’ qualifications 
law. I don’t mean any old law, but one 
that works.” 

* * x 

“Let’s write more policies in our com- 

panies, and fewer letters to them.” 
S$. <8 


“It’s time we studied more about 
how and why rates are built up, and 
stop complaining that they are too 
high.” 
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Six Instructive Talks Given 
On First Day of Convention 


and field men went to Mason City 

by automobile, arriving Monday 
evening. Consequently, when the first 
business session was called on Tuesday 
morning there was a large delegation 
in evidence. Dan Fitzgerald of Mason 
City, an attorney known throughout 
Iowa, gave the address of welcome. 
The response was made by Robert M. 
Evans of the Witmer-Kaufman Com- 
pany of Des Moines. President Milo 
R. Whipple of Cedar Rapids, then read 
his annual report. Mr. Whipple said, 
among other things, that there have 
been several complaints during the year 
of the soliciting of expirations where 
one company has succeeded another in 
an agency. He declared that the out- 
standing insurance necessity in lowa is 
an agents qualification law that will 
regulate the kind of men that come into 
local agency ranks in the state. He 
warned of the menace of trade organi- 
zation insurance, and reminded his audi- 
ence that this danger is spreading to 
numerous trades. Organizations of all 
kinds feel that they must give their 
members something concrete for their 
money, and are, as a result, attempting 
to provide insurance coverage of some 
kind. He referred especially to the ac- 
tivities of the National Automobile 
Dealers’ Association. 


A J. VERRAN of Des Moines next 
e submitted his report as secretary 
and treasurer. He said that the Iowa 
Association now has 179 paid members. 
Mr. Verran said that the year had been 
a quiet one, and that few important 
questions had arisen. The officers dur- 
ing the year considered the advisability 
of publishing monthly news bulletins, 
but. after dué consideration decided to 
simply mail out special news letters if 
anything of great importance came up. 
The Iowa Association is in good shape 
financially, and expects to have another 
prosperous year under its new admin- 
istration. ° 


H. WARNER, local agent at Ma- 
e son City, was the only other speak- 
er beside President Whipple scheduled 
to talk at the first morning’s gathering. 
He discussed various ‘Automobile 
Problems.” Mr. Warner has an under- 
standing of automobile insurance not 
enjoyed by the average local agent. He 
was formerly secretary and_ general 
manager of the Automotive Insurance 
Company of Mason City and, hence, 
knows the business from the standpoint 
of the company as well as the agent. 
His discussion of automobile insurance 
was well received. 


SPEAKER whose name was not 
on the program, Warwick D. Mc- 
Clure, special agent of the rain insur- 
ance department of the Federal of New 


A LARGE number of Iowa agents 


Jersey with headquarters at Minneap- 
olis, concluded Tuesday morning’s 
meeting with his informal talk on rain 
insurance. Mr. McClure told of the 
coverage provided by rain insurance, 
what the selling arguments are, where 
prospects are to be found, how rates 
are arrived at, and other facts pertain- 
ing to rain insurance of particular in- 
terest to local agents. Mr. McClure 
showed that there is a broad field for 
the solicitation of this class of business. 


AYMOND. D. WARNER of Fargo, 

N. D., secretary of the North Da- 
kota Association, opened the Tuesday 
afternoon session with his talk on 
“Agency Costs and Collections.” Mr. 
Warner, who is with the Rupert-Warner 
Agency at Fargo, told of the selling 
and collecting plans used in his office. 
His discussion was interesting, and 
right to the point. 

John F. Stafford of Chicago, western 
manager of the Sun, spread a little sun- 
shine during the course of his talk en- 
titled, “In a Friendly Sort o’ Way.” 
Mr. Stafford was with the Iowa Inspec- 
tion Bureau 29 years ago, and later 
traveled the Iowa Field for a number 
of years. He is well known to the 
agents of the state. 

Joel Tuttle, executive secretary of the 
Southern Surety, took up “Automobile 
Liability Underwriting.” Mr. Tuttle has 
made a special study of this branch of 
the business, and told of the home office 
problems that liability underwriters are 
wrestling with. 


Convention Notes 


Everyone was delighted by the facili- 
ties afforded by the new Hanford Ho- 
tel, which was convention headquarters. 
This shining new hostelry was opened 
only last month, and cost over $1,000,- 
000 to erect. The convention hall was 
bright and cheerful and those who 
feared that they were going to be forced 
to undergo the discomforts of a small 
town hotel were agreeably surprised. 

ie ae 


One of the familiar faces missing at 
the Mason City meeting was that of 
Eugene J. Walsh of Davenport. Mr. 
Walsh is one of the popular figures in 
the Iowa Association. He has been 
one of the strong supporters of the or- 
ganization. At one time, Mr. Walsh 
was regional vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association. He is vacationing 
at Ironwood, Mich., just now and sent 
a telegram of regret. His business 
partner, John Hynes, is the newly 
elected president. 


An Argus Chart tells all the vital points about 
companies, and there is a lot of information be- 
sides the mere financial exhibit. There is almost 
daily use for it. 





Getting Down to Facts 











other day a rather choice com- 

munication from a_ claimant 
who endeavored to secure information 
as to some of the fine discriminations 
in loss settlements. Here is his letter 
and it is worth reading: 


Some days ago I wrote you advising 
that fire had destroyed nine napkins and 
an enamelled dish, loss $10.50. 

Last Saturday your adjuster called me 
on the phone, and I explained to him 
that the napkins were put on the stove 
to boil, were forgotten, boiled dry and 
burned. He told me that it looked like a 
piece of carelessness, that my policy did 
not cover the case. 

I had looked over the policy before 
writing you, but didn’t find anything in 
it saying that fires must be set on fire 
deliberately, and that the policy didn’t 
cover fires caused by accident or care- 
lessness, as I gathered from your ad- 
juster’s talk. * * * 

He tried to explain the matter to me, 
by asking if the meat had burned on the 
stove, would I put in a claim for dam- 
ages, also asked me if I ever thought 
of putting in a claim for the coal that 
we burned in our stove. I couldn’t see 
any connection in the cases, but I told 
him that we didn’t have our meat in- 
sured, as we seldom had any on account 
of the high prices, also I told him we had 
no coal nor did we even have a coal 
stove to burn coal in. He sure tried 
hard to make me see the napkins in the 
same light that he saw the meat and 
coal, but I just simply couldn’t get it. 

I suppose insurance men are all 
bright, but I never was in the insur- 
ance business, and may be a little dense 
(you know my folks were all Demo- 
erats) * * * 

Well, anyway, I asked him if the nap- 
kins had set fire to the flat and all my 
household goods had been destroyed, 
would I get any insurance under the pol- 
icy, and he assured me that I would, but 
would not admit that the napkins burn- 
ing alone would constitute a loss. I sup- 
pose you have a schedule showing just 
what kind of furniture, napkins must be 
burned with, but the policy I have does 
does not show the schedule. 

I asked him why he _ discriminated 
against napkins, he told me, but as I 
have said he was too smart for me, and 
I couldn’t understand the explanation. 
My own opinion of the matter is, that 
your adjuster does not use napkins him- 
self, and considers them an _ extrava- 
gance, or maybe I wrong the gentleman, 
perhaps he does but doesn’t understand 
why a man who lives in a third story 
flat has the effrontery to use them. 

* * . 


O* of the companies received the 


While if I could get the $10.50 from 
you, I would surely enjoy the sensation, 
I am writing this more for the purpose 
of getting some information re my pol- 
icy. If the policy does not cover the 
loss of napkins burned through careless- 
ness, while we are playing poker in the 
parlor, I don’t want that kind of a pol- 
icy, as I cannot afford to lose money in 
the poker game in the parlor while los- 
ing napkins in the kitchen. 

Please be kind enough to pick me out 
a nice policy that will cover all kinds 
of fire and exchange it for the one I now 
have. 


Preus and Goss Speak 
GOVERNOR J. A. O. PREUS of 


Minnesota, former insurance com. 
missioner of that state, made the most 
stirring address heard at Mason City 
when he spoke on Wednesday morning. 
He discussed socialism and communism 
and their relation to the political and 
business life of the country. He warned 
that if they grew the insurance business 
would be the first great activity to be 
taken over by the government, because 
it could be more easily absorbed by the 
state or nation than any other important 
industry. He said that no government 
should take away business that can be 
carried on more efficiently and econom- 
ically by private industry, and explained 
why. Governor Preus’ talk, while it 
had only an indirect application to the 
insurance business, was none the less 
interesting. He is known as a warm 
advocate of sound insurance. He held 
the close attention of his audience dur- 
ing the entire course of his talk, and at 
its conclusion was given an enthusiastic 
rising vote of thanks. 

Ira D. Goss of Chicago, manager of 
the western farm department of the 
Continental, was the last regularly 
scheduled speaker with his talk on 
“Farm Underwriting.” Nearly all Iowa 
agents are interested in farm underwrit- 
ing, and transact a certain volume of 
farm business. Mr. Goss’ talk was 
therefore, of a practical nature. 


Speechless Banquet 


Bees annual banquet on Tuesday eve- 
ning was a strictly informal affair. 
It was served early—5:30 p. m.—in or- 
der to allow plenty of time for every- 
body to make the trip to Clear Lake by 
automobile. Every seat in the big din- 
ing hall was taken. L. H. Treleaven, 
special agent of the Rochester depart- 
ment, led in the congregational sing- 
ing. He kept the whistlers and war- 
blers busy. As soon as the banquet 
was over the entire delegation filled the 
waiting automobiles, and drove over to 
Clear Lake for bathing, boating, danc- 
ing, “and everything.” Books of tickets 
for the various amusement features at 
Clear Lake were provided by Mason 
City agents. It was a big night. Ma- 
son City agents did a thorough job in 
the way of entertainment. 
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line and make your agency complete? 
an experienced man to help you. 


AGENTS and BANKERS:-—If you are not writing HOG INSURANCE now, why not add this profitable 


Busy season is just starting. We will send 
Bankers find this a profitable line 


as well as a means of protection of their loans. 


AMERICAN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE CO. 


THE OLD LINE HOG INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, OMAHA 


IOWA 


LOCAL AND DISTRICT AGENTS WANTED 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


KANSAS 


WE WRITE ALL CLASSES OF LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 
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to that date the present 
state were mapped, and 


























\ Pie ress— 
1860-1922 


ARMERS’ policies have been written 
since 1860; that was when Iowa was a 
youngster too. Just fifteen years previous 


boundaries of the 
1857 saw the final 


draft of the constitution of Iowa. 


‘THE state has grown by leaps and bounds to be 
one of the most progressive in the union, and with it 
some of its oldest institutions. The statement reproduced be- 
low will give you some idea of the financial strength attained 
sf by the Farmers Insurance Company of Cedar Rapids. It has 
- C. W. HOOK, Special Agent, Northwest Iowa, been exclusively an Iowa institution until the very recent past, 
and its growth from an insignificant beginning to its present 


: , Ced ids, Iowa. econ - : 
“dl re eee SAAN gO ee position in the business world reflects the advancement of its 
he F. S. SNYDER, Special Agent, Northwest Iowa, native state. 
to 5 Headquarters, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

c- ; 
ts 3 ‘ 
ie D. H. CRILEY, Special Agent, Southern Iowa, 

at ; 

* Headquarters, Ottumwa, Iowa. Semi-Annual Statement, _ Ist, 1922 
a- . 
in E. H. PIRKEL, Adjuster, Headquarters, Cedar Bonds and Stocks........... tt: TERE RAS _.$ 946,950.00 
“ae Rapids, Iowa. en ee ee 34,500.00 
oe Loans on Bond and Mortgage..... .. 240,500.00 
| C. M. WILSON, Special Agent, Illinois, Headquarters, Premiums in Course of Collection..... 165,682.80 
Bloomington, Illinois. Interest and Dividends Accrued 22,656.46 
W. H. SCHULZ, Special Agent, Minnesota, Head- Cash on Deposit and in Office... 6 oe ___58,282.90 
‘ quarters, Minneapolis, Minnesota. $1,468,572.16 
V. D. LILLY, Special Agent, Nebraska, Head- Unearned Premiums.......... _.$ 915,205.49 
quarters, Omaha, Nebraska. Losses in Process of Adjustment. . 24,426.30 
F All Other Claims................ 23,200.58 
| } H. BUNTEN, Special Agent, South Dakota, N05 cd tn cece Lee . 200,000.06 
en: ee Sa: ee Yabtwiitihe |. $1, 162,832.37 
= JACOB NELSON, Manager, Hail Department, 207 Net Surplus............... Sonne ee eee cease 305,739.79 


West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


FARMERS INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
HENRY EVANS 


Chairman of the Board A Member of the AMERICA FORE Group 











$1,468,572.16 


J. F. DONICA 


President 
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ORGANIZED 1883 


wa 
S 
q 


7 Davenport, Fowa. 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1921 . . . $1,145,225.98 
Policy Holders’ Surplus. . . = 350,888.71 


The lowa Insurance Department in its recent report says 
of the company: 

‘The affairs of this company have been conducted along 
conservative and economical lines and its steady and 
substantial growth reflects credit upon the management.” 


E. E. SOENKE, Secretary and Manager 


THE IOWA MANUFACTURERS 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


THE IOWA MANUFACTURERS 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., Waterloo, 
Iowa, insures City, Town and Farm 
property against fire, lightning and 
tornadoes, plate glass against acci- 
dental breakage and automobiles 
against fire, theft and collision. 





Our reputation for prompt service 
is well established. 


Agents wantedin unoccupied territory. 


HERMANN MILLER, Manager 














